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GAMBLING AND THE LAW 


THE late action about baccarat has raised once more the questions 
‘shether gambling is wrong, and in what light it ought to be regarded 
vy the law—questions on which the opinion of the world at large 
appears to be even worse informed than it usually is. These ques- 
tions, indeed, are incapable of being solved without a greater grasp 
of moral principles than is at all common ; for in order to solve them 
it is necessary to have distinct and reasonable notions both of morals 
and of law, and of the relation between the two, and such knowledge is: 
very rare. The question Is gambling wrong, and why ? is continually 
asked by people who tacitly assume that every action or omission 
whatever is found in one of two schedules respectively headed ‘ right ” 
and ‘ wrong,’ and that the question in all cases is in which of these 
the given act is specified. Of course no such schedule ever was, 
‘attempted to be made, but the conception of it haunts the people’s 
mind. A striking form of the kind of morality which it implies is to 
found in the complaint that a man might keep both in letter and 
in spirit every one of the Ten Commandments, and yet be devoted to 
* #ambling and pass his time in the wanton indulgence of cruelty to 
gnimals. It might be said in the same spirit that only one form of false- 
- hood is forbidden by a code which forbids bearing false witness against 
your neighbour, but permits false witness in his favour, and that the 
great duty of obeying lawful authority is at most obscurely and in- 
directly intimated by an injunction to honour one’s father and mother. 
These criticisms upon such a document as the Ten Command~ 
ments throw little light upon the moral foundations of the horror of 
VoL. XXX—No. 173 B 
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gambling, which is pretty widely spread, though it is not very wisely 
applied ; but in order to make it reasonable, and in order to decide 
how far it is to be embodied in the law, it is necessary to go deeper 
and to determine the principle on which gambling is morally objec- 
tionable—this alone can form a steady foundation for the course which 
the law should take upon the subject. 

The principle appears to me to be perfectly simple, and not very 
difficult to apply. It is’that. gambling, like any other thing, is a 
question of degree. A bet for one man is unobjectionable if it is a 
matter of shillings, for another man it may be of no harm if it is a 
matter of pounds, but questions of degree of this sort must by the 
very nature of things be decided by the people whom they actually 
affect—a man must decide for himself how much he can afford to 
lose, and if he is wise he will not exceed his limit ; but, though this 
may be a guide to the amount of his bet, it can hardly determine its 
legal quality. Is money lost by gambling to be a real debt recover- 
able by law, or is it to be merely a debt of honour? After various 
hesitations it has been decided that it is to be a debt of honour 
only. This was finally settled by the Act of 1845 (8 and 9 Vict. 
c. 109, s. 18), which enacted that all contracts or agreements, whether 
by parole or in writing, by way of gaming or wagering should be null 
and void. Up to that time wagers not against morality, decency, 
and sound policy were good, and a wager was defined to be a con- 
tract entered into without fraud for a good consideration, and upon 
mutual promises to pay a stipulated sum, or deliver some other thing 
to each other, according as was prefixed, if an equally uncertain 
contingency should happen within the time upon which the contract 
was made. The wisdom of the enactment of 1845 cannot be 
questioned on a great variety of grounds, but, as will be presently 
seen, it did not render betting in itself illegal or declare it to be void 
on the ground that it'was contrary to publie policy. It thus left a 
loophole at which the practice was permitted to continue, and in 
some cases to be enforceable legally. During my own career as a 
judge, I had not unfrequent occasions to notice this, and I do not 
think that the legislature will have done its utmost to discourage what 
practically is vice while that can be said. 

In order to explain this it is necessary to call attention to several 
recent decisions of the Court which show how the matter stands. 
The first of these is Read v. Anderson, decided in 1884 and followed 
in more recent cases. 

Read v. Anderson (13 Q.B.D. N. 779) was originally tried by 
Sir H. Hawkins without a jury in 1882 (10 Q.B.D. 100). The 
plaintiff was a licensed victualler at South Shields, and the defendant 
a turf commission agent. The defendant made bets for the plaintiff 
on which the plaintiff had to pay 7141. 3s. 1d.; the plaintiff revoked 
the defendant’s authority to pay, but he paid the amount under fear 
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‘of being made a defaulter at Tattersall’s, the consequences of which 
would have been serious to him. 

Tt was held by Sir H. Hawkins, and he was confirmed on appeal 
by the Court of Appeal (the Master of the Rolls being overruled by 
Lord Justices Bowen and Fry), that in such a case the principal had 
no power to countermand his agent’s authority to pay. 

The practical effect of this was that a man who makes a bet 
through an agent is bound by it as soon as it ismade. This is a very 
:great abridgment of the Act of 1845, for it regulates and gives a legal 

footing to bets made in the commonest of all ways. Its effect upon 
the existing law may be estimated by introducing the effect of it in 
express words. The Act so altered would run as follows :—‘ All con- 
tracts by way of gaming or wagering shall be null and void provided 
that if any such contract is made by an agent the power of the 
principal to revoke the agent’s authority to pay shall determine as 
soon as the bet is made.’ 

It is important in considering the judgments of the Court of 
Appeal to see how they came to open a back door to the repeal of 
the Statute, or at least to its practical nullification. The whole argu- 
ment of Lord Justice Bowen (with which Lord Justice Fry contented 
himself with agreeing) tacitly assumes that this case was one to which 
the ordinary principles of business agency apply. He says: ‘ It will 
not be denied that if a principal employs an agent to do something 
which by law involves the agent in a legal liability, the principal 
cannot draw back and leave the agent to bear the liability at his own 
expense. This is, of course, true, but it is not the case here, because 
the payment of bets cannot be enforced by law. I think the true 
way of applying this to the present case would be by saying the 
plaintiff cannot recover.’ 

The Lord Justice says, however—‘ but by the usage of his business 
known to both parties at the time of his employment, and with refer- 
-ence to which usage the contract of employment was made, the betting 
agent became liable, as a matter of business, to make good a lost bet 
at the risk of losing his character and customers? In other words, 
the employer must pay his bets in order to protect the character of 
the betting agent.’ This is the same as saying, in other words, ‘ The 
law is too hard on betting agents—explain it away.’ 

This principle has been followed in other cases. In the cases of 
Seymour v. Bridge (14 Q.B.D. 460) and Percy v. Barnett (15 Q.B.D. 
388) it was held that the broker was or was not entitled to recover 
for his customer according as the customer was or was not acquainted 
with the practice of the Stock Exchange to overlook the violation by 
brokers of what is known as Leeman’s Act, 30 and 31 Vict. ce. 29, which 
was passed in order to prevent contracts for the sale of shares in Joint: 
Stock Banks of which the sellers were not possessed, or over which 
‘they had no power. 

B2 
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These cases, however, and some others which might be mentioned, 
I do not touch on, as they have no immediate connection with the- 
matter immediately in hand. 

This part of what I have to say on the present matter may accord-- 
ingly be fitly concluded with this observation. Parliament will not 
have done what it practically can to discourage gambling and bets, 
until it has condemned it in general terms, which it would be 
perfectly easy to do, by reciting that, whereas gambling is a practice. 
opposed to the public interests, it is hereby declared to be iilegal, 
and all bets, whether made by agents or between principals, and all 
contracts ancillary to gambling, shall be void, and if made by an 
agent the principal may revoke his authority to pay the bet at any 
time whatever. 

Would there be anything in such an enactment which could con- 
stitute any grievance in any case ? 

In the first place it may be observed that from 1541 a long 
series of Acts had been passed making games of chance illegal. 
They fill thirty pages in Chitty’s Statutes, from 33 Henry VIII. c. 9, 
an Act for the maintaining Artillery and the debarring of unlawful 
games (which seems to have been intended to prohibit all amusements 
except archery), to 8 and 9 Vict. above quoted, which made wagers 
void, and provided that cheating at cards should be punishable as an 
act of obtaining money or goods by false pretences, and established: 
some rules of evidence to facilitate the suppression of gaming-houses, 
all these levelled against different forms of gambling. 

Why, then, should it be supposed that the introduction of a mere- 
generality rendering all betting illegal should injure anybody? It 
would, in fact, pass hardly observed as a piece of Parliamentary 
verbiage, except by a few lawyers, and, indeed, they would hardly pay 
attention to it till cases came to be argued and particular expressions 
to be carefully scanned. 

Nobody proposes to give legal effect to wagers, but till that is 
proposed the making of bets illegal instead of being as at present 
merely void will make no practical difference of which anyone need 
ever be aware. If a man won ten thousand pounds on the Derby, 
his chance of being paid would be just as good or as bad as it is at 
present, whether his act was illegal or not. As to bets made by 
agents, is it imaginable that people should be willing that the prin- 
cipals should be disappointed of their winnings if agents pleased to. 
avail themselves of the law of the land, but that a loser should be. 
obliged to pay in order to keep up the credit of the agent through 
whom the bet: was made ? 

The existence of such a person as a betting agent appears to me- 
to be an insult to the law. It is a mere abuse that such a person 
should exist at all; and a fragment of legislation which enables him 
to carry on his business, and for which no excuse is proposed except 
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“that it does so enable him, is in itself absurd. It is impossible to 
“prove more clearly that it exists in defiance of the general body of 
the law. Lord Justice Bowen assumes in Read v. Anderson that a 
‘betting agent is entitled to be regarded as is a legitimate agent in any 
‘other branch of trade ; it is, in fact, no more than a petitio principii. 
If the statute had been supposed to leave a loophole open for bets 
made through agents, the loophole would certainly have been closed. 
When the large door was closed for the cats a small one would not 
‘have been left open for the kittens if it had been noticed. The fact 
is that the sort of betting which is most common and most mis- 
~chievous is usually done through agents. As matters stand, a betting 
-agent has the advantage of enabling anyone to bet to anyone who 
lives in a moderately large town. In these days every shop-boy can 
obtain the odds and consult every petty little tout about them, and 
‘the betting agent can bet for him at a very small price. 

In Read v. Anderson (Q.B.D. 103) it appeared that the plaintiff 
made over sixty bets for the defendant on the Wokingham Handicap, 
‘on which the defendant lost 1,4901. Os. 5d., ard won 705l. 17s. 5d. 
The parties apparently were drapers living respectively in London 
‘and South Shields, and their correspondence turned upon the Jockey 
*Club rules of racing, and the rules of Tattersall’s Room. This shows 
‘the length to which such agencies go, and the extent to which betting 
‘is encouraged by it. It is practically certain that a greater blow at 
their credit could hardly be given than would be inflicted by a measure 
‘which would deprive them of all legal protection and recognition. 

It is by no means easy, for these reasons, to see who would have 
-any legitimate interest in opposing the modifications which I suggest 
in the law as it stands at present. Nothing can be less satisfactory 
‘than a set of rules which no one is interested in maintaining. In 
‘order to do so a case must be shown in which from motives of 
general convenience some serious kind of business is habitually con- 
‘ducted by gambling in the full sense of the word. I think it would 
‘be impossible to give a single instance in which this can be asserted to 
‘exist. In the first place, there is no exception at all (except a small 
‘temporary one) in Act 8 and 9 Vict. c. 109, s. 18, which goes to show that 
none was needed ; in the next place, what exception would be required 

A general notion exists and is warranted by popular language 
that gambling has been, and is, practised on the Stock Exchange, 
especially by means of what are commonly called ‘time bargains.’ 
If A sells to B 1001. in the funds at the price of the day, and engages 
‘to accept from B a month hence 1001. at the price of that day, that 
is said to be a case of a bet on the comparative price of the funds on 
“this day or this day month, and it may be settled without any real 
sale at all, but by the payment by the loser to the winner of the 
‘difference between the two prices. This practice was prohibited in 
‘strong language in 1738 by 8 Geo. II. ¢..8, ‘an Act to prevent the 
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infamous practice of stock-jobbing,’ but it has been decided (Thacker- 


& Hardy, 4 C.B. 685) that in the present day such a contract is not 
void, and is not affected by the Act of 8 and 9 Vict. c. 109, s. 18. 
Mr. Justice Lindley said in his judgment, which was affirmed on 
appeal, that ‘ there are no such things as time bargains on the Stock 
Exchange,’ such bargains being at least of very rare occurrence. 

For these reasons I do not think that any risk would be run by 
the slight modifications in the existing law which I propose that 


would make all betting void, and leave the payment of wagers to the- 


honour of those who made them. 

There is one point of view in the recent baccarat case which 
has possibly appealed forcibly to the people at large, though with 
no great claim to reason upon the part of those who make the. 
appeal. It is occasionally said that the law as it stands exhibits 
practical partiality in the odious form of undue lenity to the rich in 
comparison with the poor. How can it be just, it is said, that the 
Prince of Wales and other people of the highest rank should go to 
Mr. Wilson’s house and play baccarat with impunity, whilst the news- 
papers are continually filled with accounts of raids upon gambling- 
houses which do not do a tenth part of the harm that is done by 
Mr. Wilson’s house? The answer, of course, is plain. There is all 
the difference in the world between keeping a house in which every 
one may gamble and private gambling which no one can share in 
without a special invitation. It would be a monstrous invasion of 
privacy if the police were able to get a warrant to enter a private 
house on the ground that there was reason to believe that cards would 
be played there, and to arrest every one who was suspected of playing. 
True as this answer is, it is very unwise to rest the defence of private 
habits upon a ground which involves an admission that they would 
be criminal if practised in public. 

It may be a question whether, as matters go, too much indulgence. 
is not shown to notorious gamblers who carry on their practices in 
public. It is true that under 36 & 37 Vict. c. 38, s. 3, a man who 
plays or bets in any street, road, highway, or other open and public 
place to which the public have, or are permitted to have, access, with 
any cards or instruments of gaming, or any coin, cash, token, or 
other articles used as an instrument of such wagering or gaming, is 
a rogue and vagabond, and as such may be imprisoned by a magis- 
trate for three months; but though at most great racecourses this 
offence is frequently committed with every sort of impudence and 
impunity, it is not properly punished, as the police are not instructed 
to apprehend the offenders as they certainly ought to be. 

Upon the whole, I think that nothing beyond the slight modifi-~ 
cation above suggested could be done by way of addition to the law 
relating to gambling except a remedy which, if it were efficient, would 
be worse than the disease. 

JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 











THE ARMY 
AS A PUBLIC DEPARTMENT 


THE administration of the English army is always going to be, but 
never is, reformed. Change is the permanent condition of our mili- 
tary administration, but change not synonymous with improvement. 
Ever since the disastrous breakdown in our war management, nearly 
forty years ago, which brought about the creation of a War Depart- 
ment, the establishment which dates from that time has been the 
subject of constant changes and experiments, without, however, 
bringing us any nearer to a definite solution of the administrative 
problem. And these repeated failures in the past to arrive at a 
satisfactory system, account for the general apathy exhibited regard- 
ing the Report of Lord Hartington’s Commission, the latest inquiry 
into the subject. The public are so accustomed to reports and pro- 
posals which lead to nothing, and reorganisations which leave every- 
thing disorganised, that they have become sceptical as to any practical 
reform coming of this or any further inquiry. This Report, however, 
inconclusive and hesitating although some of its recommendations 
may be, was yet a serious effort to remove the inherent defects of our 
present naval and military, but especially the military, administra- 
tion. This paper will deal with the military side of the case only, 
and the endeavour will be made to indicate the radical principles 
involved in a rational system of army administration, a clear appre- 
hension of these principles being the first step towards the attainment 
of the desired reform. 

It may be observed at the outset that the tendency of modern 
public life, both with ourselves and in every country under parlia- 
mentary government, is to subordinate administration to politics. 
The necessary condition of a modern Cabinet is that it should consist 
of those members of the parliamentary majority who, from the 
influence they possess, due to family, wealth, or ability and power of 
speaking—especially this last—are best fitted to represent and 
maintain the position of the dominant party. Further, it has come 
to be accepted as necessary, in order to ensure that public business 
may be conducted in direct responsibility to Parliament, that each 
department of the State shall be placed in charge of a member of the 
Government. And in the distribution of offices which is accordingly 
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made among the members of the Government, the last consideration 
which enters into this partition is the fitness of the Minister for the 
office which he undertakes. The Foreign Office is perhaps the only 
exception. Our foreign relations are too ticklish to be left to 
amateur handling, and the exposure of ignorance would be too public ; 
and every Prime Minister takes care to secure one colleague who shall 
be competent for this particular duty. For the rest, the different 
posts are practically distributed in order of standing. Ministers who 
were in a previous Cabinet usually get the first choice, the younger 
men who enter it for the first time take what is left—the only general 
rule or tradition being that a Minister shall not revert to the same 
office which he held in a previous Ministry. And the country, as 
represented by the press, approves the practice. Aman has the con- 
fidence of his party and the House, he possesses the faculty of giving 
expression happily to the sentiments of the majority—above all he 
can do so on his legs; he is a representative man, and it is recog- 
nised as a natural and proper arrangement that he should be placed 
at the head of one of the great departments of the State. Whether 
the position allotted to him is suited to his abilities or previous 
training no one asks and no one cares, still less whether he will 
seriously apply himself to the business of his department. Yet men 
differ from each other as much in the degree of industry they exhibit 
as in capacity for business. The care and labour which many 
Ministers bring to the discharge of duties often distasteful, and 
always a heavy addition to the already sufficient burden of political 
life; the excellent conduct of public business often manifested by 
statesmen who manage to combine duty to the country with party 
allegiance, illustrate one of the best sides of English character, as, 
indeed, throughout the country we see how much valuable unpaid 
labour is given to every branch of public business from a love of 
work or a sense of duty. But there are many exceptions, of men 
respected by their country as well as by their party, effective speakers, 
and of high character, who yet are perfectly inefficient as adminis- 
trative heads of departments. Active and eager politicians, they are 
indifferent to the dull and uninteresting routine of departmental 
business. How often this happens is well known to the permanent 
civil service. There are Ministers who have gone the round of the 
public departments in the course of a long and politically distin- 
guished career, men respected by their country and a strength to 
their party, of whom the permament staff of the particular office to 
which such a Minister is posted quite understand that his advent is 
the signal for an administrative holiday or for a state of administra- 
tive muddle. 

That a good deal of the national work is badly done under the 
circumstances is not surprising ; rather the surprising thing is that so 
much good work should be done, that the standard of industry and 
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devotion to duty should be generally so high. And as regards many 
of the public departments no special knowledge or training is 
required. The business in these is of a kind which any man of 
ability, with experience of public life, may conduct without difficulty. 
If legislative action is required, the best legal assistance is to be had 
by the department for preparing the measure, and the share of the 
Minister in the business is practically limited to the work of carrying 
‘the Bill through Parliament. This is parliamentary and party busi- 
mess as distinct from ordinary administration ; as to the latter it may 
be said that in most departments the connection of the Minister with 
it, required as a condition of parliamentary and party government, 
is not so mischievous as from the nature of things might be sup- 
mosed, and that it really does not very much matter whether the 
Minister takes an active part in the business of his office or leaves 
it to be done by the permanent staff. The latter course is that 
adopted by many Ministers whose parliamentary utterances, based on 
information in which they have been coached by the department, 
‘often convey the impression that the spcaker has a much greater 
knowledge of the subject than he actually possesses. The Treasury 
is no exception to the general rule. No doubt it is a charge for 
which aptitude and technical knowledge of finance are specially 
‘desirable, and at the present time each of the two parties into which 
Parliament is divided fortunately claims a member with exceptional 
qualifications for the post ; but the permanent staff of the Treasury 
is strong enough to carry the dead weight of an incompetent head, 
and there has been more than one well-known instance of a states- 
man taking the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer whose qualifi- 
‘cations for governing lay in every other direction rather than finance, 
‘but who, with the help of the permanent Treasury staff, has managed 
‘to get through his duties with a fair semblance of success. 

There are, however, three great departments which stand on a 
‘different footing from the rest—the India Office, the Admiralty, and 
‘the War Office. The position of the Secretary of State for India is 
perhaps the most pointed illustration of the incompatibility of 
government by party with good administration. It is true that the 
government of India is safeguarded in many ways; by law and custom, 
allsavea very few of the administrative offices in that country are strictly 
vested in a special class, the members of which must give their life- 
time to the business ; the initiation of all public business is practically 
left to the local Governments, and for the business to be transacted 
here the Secretary of State is aided by a council of experts; but 
‘even so there is something grotesquely inappropriate in the system 
which places the supreme authority with a person who usually comes 
to the business absolutely ignorant of it. No doubt, indeed, to the 
modern demagogue, peer or private citizen, who now seeks to rise by 
flattering the people instead of the prince ; who tells them to believe 
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that the highest wisdom is to be found in the impulses of the many 
rather than in the judgment of the few, and that the instinct of the 
multitude is a safer guide than knowledge and experience ; to these, 
the mob-worshipping apostles of the doctrine of political ignorance, 
that a Minister should be ignorant and untrained appears a natural 
and proper condition, and when this class attains to power we may 
expect to find juries chosen from the sovereign people substituted in 
the conduct of legal tribunals for judges trained in the law: this 
would, indeed, be only to carry to its logical conclusion much of the 
political doctrine which now passes current. Others, again, while 
recognising the absurdity of the system which crowns the admini- 
strative column with a capital of ignorance, accept it as a necessary 
condition of government by party. And what certainly goes far to 
justify the system is that in many distinguished cases the man so 
placed, notwithstanding the distractions of his other pursuits, yet 
manages to conduct not unsuccessfully the affairs, complex and strange,. 
of a distant country or a great department. But it is not surprising, on 
the other hand, that a man who, perhaps when past middle age, finds 
himself set down to deal with the affairs of one of these great depart- 
ments which it would take a lifetime to master properly—holding 
office on uncertain tenure, and in despair of attaining to a real com- 
prehension of the questions which he is called on to decide, should 
shrink from grappling with the difficulty, and rather employ his 
ingenuity in seeking to hide his ignorance, shielding himself under 
cover of generalities from coming to close quarters with the questions: 
he is supposed to deal with in the personal interviews with experts 
which cannot be evaded. Such a man may get through his tour of 
office without discredit ; happily for him, Parliament and the public 
are still more ignorant than himself, and if he be courteous and con- 
siderate to the permanent officials he may even be popular with them 
and respected, although they always prefer a vigorous and able chief ; 
and while it may be well understood within the department that the 
business has been carried on by some irresponsible subordinate, or has 
been drifting along by mere departmental momentum, the secret: 
will not leak out, and the Minister may pass out of office or to some 
other post with a fair reputation as a statesman ; while if he makes 
good party speeches, either in the House or outside of it, his value 
as a party man will not be lessened by any failure as a departmental 
administrator. 

But the India Office is after all mainly a court of review. Its 
functions are critical rather than administrative ; it acts mainly as a 
drag on the Government in India, sometimes mischievous, but some-- 
times useful. The Admiralty and the War Office stand on a different 
footing; the business of these is executive and creative, and of the 
two the War Office is by much the more difficult to administer. 
Not, indeed, as regards the nature of the business to be conducted : 
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the organisation of the navy is even more complex than that of the 
army. But the navy is a much more conservative service than the 
army; the ship itself, indeed, has undergone of late years a complete. 
transformation, but the organisation of a man-of-war and the naval 
system generally, with its distribution of ranks and grades, its 
methods of procedure, its system of promotion and discipline, is sub- 
stantially the same as it was ninety years ago. So is the Board of 
Admiralty, whereas the army and still more the War Office have been 
for the last five-and-thirty years the subject of perpetual change, 
aimed, as regards the latter, in pursuit of the principles of sound mili- 
tary administration, which seem ever to elude the quest. A Minister, 
therefore, who goes to the Admiralty finds a well-established system in 
force, and is able to devote himself, free from .distractions about 
administrative organisation, to the engrossing problems of naval deve-. 
lopment, a task amply sufficient for the best ability and industry to 
cope with. His colleague at the War Office, on the other hand, finds 
everything there in a state of change, not to say confusion, and the 
questions most prominently calling to be dealt with are not so much 
concerned with the organisation of the army itself as with the 
machinery, creaking at every joint, with which the administration of 
the army has been carried on. But, further, while in all other public 
departments the Minister is aided by a homogeneous staff, organised 
in one administrative chain, from the junior clerk up to the perma- 
nent chief who comes next to the Minister himself, the politician 
who goes to the War Office finds there a house divided against itself, 
the civil and military sides in chronic antagonism, and the military 
heads of departments owing allegiance to a great permanent official 
who, although nominally subordinate to the Minister, has yet functions 
largely independent, if not strictly defined. That the precise relations 
of this great officer to the Minister never have been formulated with 
precision, and that the range of his duties, like those of every other 
leading official, has been subject to constant change, embracing at 
one time a smaller, and at another a larger, control over the different. 
branches of the office ; that now the civil and then the military ele- 
ment gains the predominating influence ; that the organisation of the 
department has been the subject of perpetual experiment without 
any finality being arrived at—these conditions explain the peculiar 
difficulty attaching to the management of the War Office by a 
Minister who comes to the business without special knowledge or 
experience, often to leave again before he has acquired them suffi- 
ciently to gain effective control over the complicated and discordant 
agencies with which he has to deal. 

And then Parliament and the public, from time to time, become 
more or less aware that the administration of the army is not all 
that it should be, and under pressure, caused by a more than usually 
glaring case of mismanagement, a commission of inquiry is appointed, 
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whose proposals after a decent interval are put on one side, to be suc- 
‘ceeded before long by those of another commission, whose report is 
in turn treated in the same way. Meanwhile, the press goes on 
‘asking why the military affairs of the nation are mismanaged, with- 
out getting any definite answer. And yet the answer is not far to 
seek. With every other nation the charge of the War Department is 
‘held by a soldier who brings the professional training of a lifetime and 
his whole attention to the business, which yet is found sufficient 
‘to tax the best ability available. With us the War Minister is almost 
invariably a civilian and totally inexperienced in the business. Did 
he give his whole and undivided energies to it, even so the task 
‘would be beyond his powers ; but in the actual circumstances, when 
-a Minister has to take his share of the ever-increasing burden of 
political strife, in and out of Parliament ; to be stumping the country 
-and speech-making at a by-election when he should be sitting in 
his office; if the calls of party are put before the duty of adminis- 
tration; when also a Minister may have the care of great estates 
-and engrossing private and social interests, so that his other occupa- 
tions and pursuits leave a mere shred of his time available for the 
business of his department which to be properly done should take 
‘every hour of the day: these being the conditions of the case—and 
no candid man will say the picture is overdrawn—the wonder is not 
that the army is indifferently administered, but that the machine 
works at all. If the affairs of a railway were superintended in this 
haphazard fashion it would assuredly break down, but the working of 
‘a railway is simplicity itself compared with the working of so compli- 
cated a business as the administration of the multifarious bodies 
which make up the military forces of the Crown. 

We shall be told that this is a necessary condition of parliamentary 
-government, and this may be accepted as practically true at the 
‘present time, although it may be observed that there is no necessity 
in the nature of things that the committee of the parliamentary 
majority for the time being—which is in effect the modern Ministry 
—should be distributed over the different public departments and 
‘professedly charged respectively with their management. In the 
United States the Ministers of departments are not members of either 
‘House of Congress. It is true that the American system shares with 
“our own, and in even a greater degree, the defect that the Minister 
‘comes to his office without experience or knowledge of the business, 
-and does not remain long enough to make good the defect, and so 
far the example is not one to be followed ; but it indicates the fallacy 
of the assumption that parliamentary control over public business 
must necessarily take the form of entrusting the executive charge of 
-all the public departments for short and uncertain terms to members 
of Parliament. The present state of political and public life is, after 
-all, only temporary and provisional, as all previous states have been, 
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and some day, perhaps, when the public are better instructed in the 
conduct of affairs, the way will be discovered to combining full 
parliamentary control over the affairs of the nation with the manage- 
ment of the State departments by skilled experts, unconnected with 
party, yet responsible to Parliament, and holding office by the title of 
efficiency only. Meanwhile, in our present state of imperfect political 

development, the practical object to be sought after is how to effect 

the best compromise available between the existing conditions of 
party government and that perfection of administration which is the. 
ideal to be aimed at. In seeking after this there are two main and 
separate points to be kept in view: first, the relations of the. 
department as a whole to Parliament; and, secondly, the relative. 
functions and responsibilities of the parliamentary chief and the. 
permanent staff, and the distribution of duties among the latter—. 
that is, the internal organisation of the department. This can 
never be established on a satisfactory footing until the principles: 
which should govern these conditions are clearly apprehended and: 
acted on. 

With regard to the first point, the relations of Parliament towards: 
the War Department and the army, the present practice is open to. 
the criticism that Parliament interferes too much in some things and 
does not take a sufficient part in others. The discussion on the Esti-+ 
mates is perhaps only harmful in so far as it wastes time—a thing, 
however, on which the House of Commons seems now to set no value 
—for hardly an instance can be named of the Estimates being subject: 
to alteration in consequence of the desultory debates arising on them. 
Still, it is not a good feature of our parliamentary system that the. 
payment of wages should be liable to stop from a snap-vote. Discus~ 
sions on discipline in the House also are not edifying; but the generak 
sense of Parliament is opposed to them, and they are seldom raise& 
except by a few members, without any sense of responsibility, from 
mere love of mischief. And when Parliament attempts to drive itself 
the administrative coach it fails as a matter of course. A notable 
instance of this was Lord Randolph Churchill’s Select Committee on, 
the Army and Navy Estimates. The way to stop extravagance and 
effect retrenchments in the army and navy expenditure, said Lord 
Randolph to the country, is to bring to bear on it the light of parlia~ 
mentary inquiry, and so the Committee was appointed and sat for 
two Sessions, and we know with what result. Day after day the heada 
of departments were taken away from their work to answer questions 
which displayed a quite phenomenal ignorance on the part of the. 
questioners about the most elementary points of military business: 
and finance; and finally, after a great consumption of time, the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, as far as they are likely to have any 
effect at all, are mainly in the direction of increased expense, approved 
by the country, but which it was not contemplated to propose when. 
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the Committee was appointed. Lord R. Churchill’s grand reform 
was, in fact, a fiasco. So it must always be when such methods are 
adopted. For throwing light on any matter which needs to be 
‘cleared up and which does not need technical training to be under- 
stood, there is no better machinery than a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons; but if the working of a railway, for example, 
needed reform, this would hardly be best secured by a committee of 
shareholders chosen at random, lounging twice a week into the board- 
room to put questions to the traffic manager, the locomotive super- 
intendent and the rest of the railway staff. 

But the weak point in the connection of Parliament with the 
army is not that it interferes too much, but that it interferes too 
little, or, rather, that it is not sufficiently consulted and made 
acquainted with matters that should be laid before it. Instead of 
merely having the annual Estimates to nibble at, Parliament should 
be fully informed beforehand of all proposals for organic army changes, 
instead of these being carried out, as has so often happened, without 
any previous warning or opportunity for discussion and criticism. It 
is not, perhaps, generally known that in France, not: only the total 
strength of the army, but the establishment of each regiment, the 
number of companies and of the officers and non-commissioned 
‘officers and men comprising it, the conditions of promotion from the 
ranks and onwards up through all the higher grades, the number of 
generals and staff officers, the pay and allowances of each grade, the 
regulations for transfer to the reserve, and for retirement and pension— 
in short, all the conditions which govern the constitution of the army 
and military service—are laid down by legislative enactment, and are 
thus placed beyond the power of alteration by the Government of 
the day, except by means of an amending Act. In our army these 
things are all dealt with by Royal Warrant—in other words, they are 
subject to change at the pleasure of the Minister of the day; and as 
Minister follows Minister, so does Warrant follow upon Warrant, each 
Minister undoing the work of his predecessor, and from the crudity 
‘of his efforts leaving on the army the impression, only too well justi- 
fied from the history of the past quarter of a century, that every 
‘existing condition is only provisional and temporary, and that, after 
all these changes, finality is just as far off as ever. Twenty years 
ago, the late Lord Cardwell gave a pledge that, if purchase were 
abolished, the rate of regimental promotion should not be abated. 
Everyone conversant with the subject knew that this pledge could be 
redeemed only by a lavish and unnecessary expenditure of public 
money, as the event proved ; the bill mounted up so rapidly that the 
pledge could not be redeemed, and the promotion rules made to meet 
it had to be largely modified. The attempt, indeed, was made to 
keep the promise to the ear by multiplying the senior regimental 
grades, converting majors into lieutenant-colonels, and captains into 
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majors. The result, of course, was a general degradation of military 
rank. A man’s position is determined by the duty he performs, not 
by the title he bears: to call your subalterns generals, or your mid- 
shipmen admirals, would merely give a lower signification to the 
higher titles, without raising the holders. This was at last seen 
to be the case with our superfluous lieutenant-colonels and ‘mud- 
crushing’ majors, and this morbid form of promotion has now been 
abolished. 

Then, again, for several years the plan was pursued of giving 
every officer retiring on a pension a step of honorary rank, till the 
general officers of our army exceeded in number those of the great 
armies of the Continent ; this absurdity has now been abolished, but 
not until the rank had been thoroughly degraded by this promis- 
cuous cheapening of it. 

A few years ago, a Royal Warrant appeared which virtually gave 
every lieutenant-colonel without distinction his promotion after four 
years’ service. The result was, of course, to flood the army with 
colonels; the men in the higher grade became far more numerous 
than those in the lower. This mistake has now been remedied, but 
the new system just introduced has none of the conditions of per- 
petuity. The colonels are now, indeed, to be a small, select: body, as 
they are in every other army. So far good, but the mode of promo- 
tion is thoroughly defective. The condition of promotion is to be 
selection for staff employ ; the promotion is not to follow as a reward 
upon the effective discharge of staff employ, as in the German or the 
French Army, but is to be the antecedent condition of appointment 
to the staff; the officer is to be promoted first. and his qualifications 
tested afterwards; while the command of a regiment, the most im- 
portant post next to that of the general—for it is the good leading of 
your regiments which wins. the battle—heretofore the universal 
qualification without distinction for promotion, is now to be no quali- 
fication at all. Promotion to colonel in peace-time is to depend 
solely on getting a staff appointment ; the command of a regiment 
is degraded to a lower position than it holds in any other army. It 
requires little skill in divination to predict a short life for this un- 
happy Warrant. It is not only the officers whose conditions of service 
are thus subject to constant alteration. Changes in the constitution 
of the army generally are perpetual ; even the strength of the rank- 
and-file of regiments is seldom left the same for two years running, 
although the conditions to be dealt with do not alter. In all these 
changes, which take place while the country is at peace, Parliament 
is not informed till after the fact, and even then the reasons for the 
‘changes are seldom fully stated, nor is it known whether they are 
made by or against the advice of the military authorities. 

This secrecy as to reasons, and this autocratic exercise of power 
by a Minister who is necessarily a novice and an amateur in the 
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business, are defended on the plea of asserting ministerial responsi~ 
bility, an expression the vagueness of which lies at the root of all the- 
maladministration which takes place. ‘Oh Liberty!’ said Madame- 
Roland on her way to the guillotine, ‘what tyranny is practised in 
thy name!’ Ministerial responsibility misapplied means that no 
one is responsible. What a vague and shadowy thing this minis- 
terial responsibility is has been tersely shown in the minute by Lord’ 
Randolph Churchill attached to the Report of Lord Hartington’s 
Commission :— 


To the ordinary politician, under our political system, administrative miscarriage- 
brings little or no evil consequences, His fate, if unfortunate or unskilful, is in 
the vast majority of cases to be transferred to some other office, to some foreign 
embassy, to a colonial governorship, or, at the most, to the House of Lords. 
Neither pecuniary nor social loss necessarily or ordinarily follows the unskilful and 
possibly the disastrous administration of our Ministers for the Army and Navy. 
More than this, the professional persons who advise respectively the Secretary of 
State for War and the First Lord of the Admiralty escape all risk of public 
censure, sheltered as they are by the fictitious responsibility of the civilian Minister: 
History and theory will be found to coincide in support of the recital set forth 


above. 


History does indeed fully bear out the contention. We came 
triumphantly out of the great war with France because Napoleon had 
imposed on France a task beyond the power of a single nation, and 
also because our army at last produced a great general who, in spite 
of the Government of the day, succeeded in leading it to victory. 
But the history of that time as portrayed in the memoirs of some 
of the actors which have gradually come to light, abounds in illustra- 
tions of the ignorance, ill-judgment, indolence, and general inepti- 
tude of those who professed to manage the military business of the 
country, but whose names nevertheless, if they no longer are deemed 
to be great statesmen, at any rate have not been handed down to pos- 
terity as meriting public obloquy. The Government of Lord Aberdeem 
is distinctly responsible for the many thousands of lives sacrificed, 
through want and exposure in the Crimean War. Yet beyond the. 
very mild censure conveyed by the Report of the Committee of the- 
House of Commons on the management of the war, the Ministers: 
who had not only brought about this waste of life, but had been the 
means of inflicting a blow on the military prestige of England from 
which it has not yet recovered, suffered no penalty—for the loss of 
office was rather hailed by them as a gain. They got off thus cheaply 
for the same reason that prevents a man from indicting the medical 
practitioner to whose incompetence he may justly ascribe the death 
of a wife or a child. The doctor has blundered and inflicted irrepar~ 
able damage, but he meant well, and did his best; and so Lord 
Aberdeen and the Duke of Newcastle go down to posterity as well- 
meaning men whose misfortune it was to be placed in a positiom 
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beyond their capacity to deal with; not much to blame, therefore, 
and in no wise to be made effectively responsible for their misdeeds. 

And so it will be again, and always, so long as, to quote Lord R. 
Churchill once more, ‘ gentlemen are appointed to exercise supreme 
control over the army and navy who possess no experience or knowledge 
of the military or naval service or profession,’ yet who are supposed 
to be held responsible for the consequences of their decisions on 
general and technical questions of naval and military policy, ‘ and 
after a tenure of office, sometimes of several months, sometimes of a 
few years, are succeeded by other gentlemen who take their places 
provided with a similar lack of experience and knowledge.’ The 
effect of this lack of experience and knowledge is shown during peace- 
time by the vacillation and want of unity of purpose which marks the 
course of War Office administration, and the confusion which per- 
vades its organisation, as brought to light by the numerous inquiries, 
notably the two last Royal Commissions, presided over by Sir James 
Stephen and Lord Hartington. In war-time the mischief would of 
course be immeasurably more disastrous, for although the army itself 
is on a very different footing from that which it held at the time of the 
Crimean War, other nations have made proportionately greater progress ; 
while the magnitude of scale and the rapidity with which war is now 
conducted render the need greater than ever for vigour and decision 
in the handling of our military affairs, qualities to be found only 
when combined with thorough mastery of the business in all its 
details. As the case now stands, we have no reasonable ground for 
the expectation that a great war would be otherwise than disastrous for 
us, the first condition necessary for success, a strong and capable con- 
trol of the machinery for making war, being in all essential respects 
as much wanting as ever. 

The reader at this point may suppose that the conclusion it is sought 
to draw from these considerations is that our military administration 
ought to be established on a purely professional basis, dissociated 
from its present connection with the political system. Undoubtedly 
the present system of sham ministerial responsibility must undergo 
radical change if administrative efficiency is to be obtained ; but any 
practical scheme of reform must of course be in harmony with the 
essential conditions of party government. The notion, for example, 
that the War Minister could be a permanent official working on inde- 
pendent lines without reference to the wishes of the Government of 
the day, and with his department unrepresented either therein or in 
Parliament, is obviously absurd. But surely it should be possible to 
find some rational mean between such an impracticable ideal and the 
present system of so-called ministerial responsibility for the business 
of the War Department in all its technical details, involving as this 
does the complete freedom from responsibility of all its professional 
staff—a system which always has failed, and always will fail, to secure 
VoL, XXX—No. 173 C 
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successful and economical army.administration. And the essence of 
the desired reform is, I submit, to be found in establishing and 
enforcing a proper distribution of responsibility to. Parliament and 
the country between the Minister and the professional heads of the 
service for their respective shares of the business. This solution 
of the problem is indicated in various passages of the Report 
of Lord Hartington’s Commission, although the summing up 
of the Report is somewhat inconclusive and hardly consistent in 
part with the premises established: to Lord R. Churchill belongs 
the credit of being the first to enunciate clearly this funda- 
mental principle, the combination of ministerial responsibility to 
Parliament with professional responsibility to the same authority and 
to the Government—aministerial responsibility for the general direction 
and control, professional responsibility for the executive conduct of 
the business. This combination Lord R. Churchill proposes to secure 
by a placing a high military officer at the head of the War Office, a 
high naval officer at the head of the Admiralty, with over and above 
them a Cabinet Minister as Secretary of State for both sea and land 
forces, charged with the audit and estimates for both services, and also 
with the charge of the Ordnance Department—a department concerned 
with supply to both navy and army, which would thus be removed 
from the control of the War Office. The appointments of the two 
professional heads to be made for a fixed term of years, placing them 
outside party changes; they would be created Privy Councillors, and 
Cabinet Ministers in respect of naval and military questions. It is 
also suggested that they should be created members of the House of 
Lords, which, however, is not a necessary, and is perhaps not a desir- 
able, part of the scheme. 

The objection taken to this proposal by the collective Commission 
is that the position of the civilian Minister responsible for proposing 
the annual expenditure on the two services would gradually become 
more powerful than is contemplated by the scheme ; that, in fact, he 
would absorb the authority of the two professional heads of the navy 
and army; so that eventually we should arrive at a repetition of the 
present state of things when all authority is centred in an untrained 
civilian head belonging to the party in power, with this difference 
only-—that there would be one head for both services instead of one for 
each. 

I venture to doubt whether this objection should be accepted as 
conclusive. The result which the Commission are apprehensive would 
follow might surely be guarded against by laying down appropriate 
conditions. And it is at least open to doubt whether, if Parliament 
once found itself in direct communication with the responsible 
professional heads of the two services, and had learnt. to appreciate 
the advantage of getting the opinions of these at first hand, it would 
be prepared to allow them to be silenced and suppressed by the par- 
liamentary chief, And the Commission admit that the proposal 
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is-a bold attempt to introduce into the government of the war 
services ‘the principle of placing direct responsibility upon those 
who are qualified by professional training and experience to bear it,’ 
although they ‘doubt whether: this result could be « practically 
attained ;’ their reason for holding this'doubt has just ‘been given, 
Nevertheless, this result must be attained if our naval and military 
administration is ever to be placed on a sound footing; and whether 
the plan of Lord R. Churchill be adopted or the principle under- 
lying it be established by a humbler adaptation of the existing 
administrative apparatus, in formulating that principle—the direct 
responsibility of the professional heads of the services to Parliament 
-—-rem acu tetigit; therein is to be found the key to the desired 
returm. The assumption hitherto made in this matter is always 
that the Minister is wholly and solely responsible to Parliament, 
and that the professional heads of departments are responsible only to 
the Minister. He stands between them and Parliament. Except from 
such revelations as are furnished by Royal Commissions and Select 
Committees, an impenetrable veil covers the relations between the 
Minister and his advisers ; and save for the inference to be drawn when 
the latter are seen shrugging their official shoulders as one administra- 
tive change succeeds another with bewildering rapidity, unsettling 
everything and offering no prospect of finality, it is never known 
whether these so-called reorganisations are made by or against their 
advice. Inaltering the relations of the two parties to each other and 
to Parliament, and establishing them on a more sound and practical 
footing, is, then, to be found the way to the much-desired reform, 
In place of secrecy there should be publicity, and in place of the 
sham responsibility of a Minister, to whom the loss of credit involves 
only an enforced holiday with welcome rest from work and worry, real 
responsibility should be placed on his professional advisers, to whom, 
quoting Lord R. Churchill again, ‘ professional reputation is every- 
thing next to life itself, and the loss of it means professional ruin.’ 

A very applicable precedent for the system proposed is furnished 
by that actually in force for dealing with the affairs of India. By 
law the Secretary of State is the supreme authority responsible for 
the Government of India, but he exercises his powers through the 
agency of the Government in that country, which, vis-d-vis to the 
Ministry and Parliament, occupies a position analogous to that of the 
professional heads of a public department in this country, so far 
that the Viceroy and his Council hold office for a fixed term of years 
independently of party changes. But while the Secretary of State 
supplies the agency for enforcing on the Viceroy the policy of the 
Government of the day, and through which the influence of Parlia- 
ment is brought to bear on the affairs of India, he being responsible on 
the one hand that the measures of the local Government shall be in 
general harmony with the policy of the majority in Parliament, and 
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that any declaration of that majority regarding India shall be duly 
respected, the Government of India are not on that account a silent 
or irresponsible body. The initiation of all Indian business practically 
rests with them, and when a difference of opinion arises between the 
Viceroy in Council and the Secretary of State on any matter of im- 
portance, the particulars of the controversy and the Minister’s reasons 
for setting aside the advice of the Government of India are in all 
important cases invariably made public for the final judgment of 
Parliament. Here, then, we have an illustration of the principle of 
departmental responsibility combined with ministerial responsibility 
acting along recognised constitutional lines, and there should 
be no insuperable difficulty in applying the same principles to 
the administration of the two great war services. It should be the 
function of the professional heads of departments to propose and to 
execute, of the Minister to approve or to disallow: each party should 
be respectively responsible for his share in the business. Far from 
weakening the position of the parliamentary head of the department, 
it would surely strengthen it if, when proposing any measure, espe- 
cially when this involves an increase of expenditure, he were able to 
support his proposal by the recorded concurrence of his responsible 
professional advisers ; while equally if it were the custom to require 
such opinions to be recorded when any important change is made, 
the Minister would have to establish a strong case for seeking to 
carry out a change against their advice. Had this been the practice 
in the past, the country and the army would have been spared most 
of the administrative failures which have marked the course of ad- 
ministration at the War Office during the last thirty years. 

It needs hardly be said that I am not referring here to questions 
of strategy or military policy involving secrecy; the administrative 
business of the War Office is mainly concerned with matters about 
which there is no sort of need for affecting mystery. They are, 
indeed, much better known to the War Departments of foreign coun- 
tries, which must often find amusement in our administrative 
blundering, than they are to Parliament and the country generally. 
Nothing is to be lost, but everything is to be gained, by publicity in 
these cases. Nor is it to be feared that Parliament would be found 
less liberal in granting supplies if taken into confidence and made 
fully acquainted with the circumstances which led to the demand. 
Parliament is always liberal when sufficient cause is shown. But, to 
quote Lord R. Churchill once more, ‘ Parliament is too often made 
the scapegoat for defective administration. The control of Parlia- 
ment, the interference of Parliament, the jealousy of Parliament over 
its rights and privileges—these are the stock arguments in favour of 
an adherence to our present system of administrative secrecy. Par- 
liament is generally found to be perfectly reasonable and even liberal 
when a good cause is established for public expenditure. We have 
recently had a notable illustration in point. The disgraceful state of 
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our barracks throughout the country for long years past has been 
notorious to everyone acquainted with the subject. Not only has 
the distribution of the troops been most defective, especially in Ire- 
land, where, ever since 1798, regiments have been broken up into 
petty detachments scattered about the country in a manner fatal to 
discipline and training, simply because this distributed barrack 
accommodation, thought to be necessary at that time for the military 
command of the country, has been so maintained ever since; the 
barracks themselves have been disgracefully defective in the first re- 
quirements of health and decency. But although this has been 
brought to the notice of Government time after time by the military 
authorities, one Minister after another has put the matter aside, 
afraid to ask the House of Commons for the money required to put 
things right. To Mr. Stanhope belongs the credit of being the first 
to face the difficulty, emboldened, no doubt, by the prominence 
given to the matter in the evidence taken by Lord R. Churchill’s 
Committee. The Bill brought in and passed last Session for creating 
improved barrack accommodation throughout the kingdom, at a cost 
of four millions sterling, was almost the only measure which practi- 
cally received the unanimous concurrence of the House of Commons. 
The case furnishes a striking illustration at once of the advantage 
of giving publicity to the opinions of the officials who should be the 
responsible advisers of both the Government and Parliament in regard 
to the business of their departments, and of the liberality of the 
House of Commons on sufficient cause being established for its 
exercise. The authority of Parliament would equally be efficacious 
and directly applicable in the opposite direction of strengthening the 
Minister and the Cabinet against professional extravagance when 
it is his duty to oppose it. 

In thus bringing the permanent officials into more direct contact 
with Parliament, no violation would be involved of the essential prin- 
ciples on which parliamentary and ministerial responsibility are based ; 
nor need these officials regard it as a censure if their views and pro- 
posals are not accepted. To recur to the analogy already cited, the 
Government of India are often over-ridden, both in proposals made 
by them being negatived, and in measures of policy being imposed 
on them against their wishes by the Government of the day, acting 
in pursuance of what they consider to be the mandate of Parliament. 
It is well known, for example, that the present fiscal system of India 
is very different from that which the Government of that country 
would have desired to establish, if they had been free to consider 
only the wishes, and, if you will, the prejudices, of the people of 
India. But the Viceroy and his Council do not resign when thus 
over-ridden: their duty is done when they have recorded their 
opinions and advice ; the responsibility is then transferred to Her 
Majesty’s Government. And so it would be with the professional 
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that any declaration of that majority regarding India shall be duly 
respected, the Government of India are not on that account a silent 
or irresponsible body. The initiation of all Indian business practically 
rests with them, and when a difference of opinion arises between the 
Viceroy in Council and the Secretary of State on any matter of im- 
portance, the particulars of the controversy and the Minister’s reasons 
for setting aside the advice of the Government of India are in all 
important cases invariably made public for the final judgment of 
Parliament. Here, then, we have an illustration of the principle of 
departmental responsibility combined with ministerial responsibility 
acting along recognised constitutional lines, and there should 
be no insuperable difficulty in applying the same principles to 
the administration of the two great war services. It should be the 
function of the professional heads of departments to propose and to 
execute, of the Minister to approve or to disallow: each party should 
be respectively responsible for his share in the business. Far from 
weakening the position of the parliamentary head of the department, 
it would surely strengthen it if, when proposing any measure, espe- 
cially when this involves an increase of expenditure, he were able to 
support his proposal by the recorded concurrence of his responsible 
professional advisers ; while equally if it were the custom to require 
such opinions to be recorded when any important change is made, 
the Minister would have to establish a strong case for seeking to 
carry out a change against their advice. Had this been the practice 
in the past, the country and the army would have been spared most 
of the administrative failures which have marked the course of ad- 
ministration at the War Office during the last thirty years. 

It needs hardly be said that I am not referring here to questions 
of strategy or military policy involving secrecy; the administrative 
business of the War Office is mainly concerned with matters about 
which there is no sort of need for affecting mystery. They are, 
indeed, much better known to the War Departments of foreign coun- 
tries, which must often find amusement in our administrative 
blundering, than they are to Parliament and the country generally. 
Nothing is to be lost, but everything is to be gained, by publicity in 
these cases. Nor is it to be feared that Parliament would be found 
less liberal in granting supplies if taken into confidence and made 
fully acquainted with the circumstances which led to the demand. 
Parliament is always liberal when sufficient cause is shown. But, to 
quote Lord R. Churchill once more, ‘ Parliament is too often made 
the scapegoat for defective administration. The control of Parlia- 
ment, the interference of Parliament, the jealousy of Parliament over 
its rights and privileges—these are the stock arguments in favour of 
an adherence to our present system of administrative secrecy. Par- 
liament is generally found to be perfectly reasonable and even liberal 
when a good cause is established for public expenditure. We have 
recently had a notable illustration in point. The disgraceful state of 
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our barracks throughout the country for long years past has been 
notorious to everyone acquainted with the subject. Not only has 
the distribution of the troops been most defective, especially in Ire- 
land, where, ever since 1798, regiments have been broken up into 
petty detachments scattered about the country in a manner fatal to 
discipline and training, simply because this distributed barrack 
accommodation, thought to be necessary at that time for the military 
command of the country, has been so maintained ever since; the 
barracks themselves have been disgracefully defective in the first re- 
quirements of health and decency. But although this has been 
brought to the notice of Government time after time by the military 
authorities, one Minister after another has put the matter aside, 
afraid to ask the House of Commons for the money required to put 
things right. To Mr. Stanhope belongs the credit of being the first 
to face the difficulty, emboldened, no doubt, by the prominence 
given to the matter in the evidence taken by Lord R. Churchill's 
Committee. The Bill brought in and passed last Session for creating 
improved barrack accommodation throughout the kingdom, at a cost 
of four millions sterling, was almost the only measure which practi- 
cally received the unanimous concurrence of the House of Commons. 
The case furnishes a striking illustration at once of the advantage 
of giving publicity to the opinions of the officials who should be the 
responsible advisers of both the Government and Parliament in regard 
to the business of their departments, and of the liberality of the 
House of Commons on sufficient cause being established for its 
exercise. The authority of Parliament would equally be efficacious 
and directly applicable in the opposite direction of strengthening the 
Minister and the Cabinet against professional extravagance when 
it is his duty to oppose it. 

In thus bringing the permanent officials into more direct contact 
with Parliament, no violation would be involved of the essential prin- 
ciples on which parliamentary and ministerial responsibility are based ; 
nor need these officials regard it as a censure if their views and pro- 
posals are not accepted. ‘To recur to the analogy already cited, the 
Government of India are often over-ridden, both in proposals made 
by them being negatived, and in measures of policy being imposed 
on them against their wishes by the Government of the day, acting 
in pursuance of what they consider to be the mandate of Parliament. 
It is well known, for example, that the present fiscal system of India 
is very different from that which the Government of that country 
would have desired to establish, if they had been free to consider 
only the wishes, and, if you will, the prejudices, of the people of 
India. But the Viceroy and his Council do not resign when thus 
over-ridden: their duty is done when they have recorded their 
opinions and advice; the responsibility is then transferred to Her 
Majesty’s Government. And so it would be with the professional 
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heads of departments of the army and navy. They would be re- 
sponsible for their advice and opinions; the Minister at the head of 
each service, and after him the Cabinet, would be responsible for 
acting on this advice or for disregarding it. Parliament, when made 
aware of the grounds on which a ministerial decision is based, would 
in its turn become responsible for approving or condemning the 
action of the Minister; the whole procedure would be perfectly in 
accord with the spirit and theory of parliamentary and party govern- 
ment. Lastly, just as the Viceroy of India is liable to censure for 
acts done by him or defect of judgment, either from the Government 
or Parliament, and in the latter case such censure might be either 
in support of or directed against the Ministry electing to stand or 
fall with this high officer, so the proceedings of the professional 
heads of the naval and military departments should come under the 
cognisance of Parliament instead of, as at present, being shrouded 
in secrecy, and they should be liable to censure for maladministra- 
tion. Nor need they fear the test of publicity, for the judgment of 
Parliament is seldom otherwise than generous to the deserving 
servant of the State. The Minister’s position would be made easier 
in the case of his having to deal with an impracticable or incom- 
petent official; on the other hand, when the balance of reason and 
judgment is on the side of the professional adviser, to bring this 
fact to light will be to the public advantage as a check against crude 
attempts to tamper with the military machinery of the country. 
This, then, is the first reform needed, a readjustment of the rela- 
tions between the permanent heads of departments and the Minister 
of the day, and a proper allocation of their relative responsibilities to 
Parliament. Until and unless this primary reform is carried out, all 
minor reforms, such as the redistribution of duties between depart- 
ments within the office, or the substitution of one title or office for 
another, will prove insufficient and ineffectual, the administration of 
the army will continue to be defective, and the country will fail to 
get value for the money it spends on it. As to the way of carrying 
out this reform, the scheme propounded by Lord R. Churchill offers 
one and a sufficient method. But having been set aside by the 
majority of Lord Hartington’s Commission, it must be regarded as 
being for the present beyond the range of practical politics. And 
the object in view may perhaps be attained by a less heroic method. 
The discussion of this may be prefaced by observing that there is 
one thing which surely need not any longer be made matter for 
yearly discussion by Parliament. The annual vote of men is a mere 
anachronism, the survival from a state of things which has long gone 
by. There is no longer the smallest need to employ this check on 
the power on the Crown: what requires to be restrained in these days 
is the tendency of the Government of the day to play fast and loose . 
with the military establishments, reducing as often as increasing; as. 
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when, for example, in 1848 Lord John Russell, then Prime Minister, after 
announcing to the country that an increase of the naval and military 
establishments was urgently needed for its security, immediately 
proceeded to press his First Lord of the Admiralty to cut down the 
navy by five thousand men, in order by a reduction of the Estimates to 
restore the waning popularity of his Government. In peace-time the 
conditions for which the army is required do not vary from year to year 
in such a degree as to call for constant meddling with its strength. 
It is true the army is not apportioned with any degree of nicety 
to the duties which it has to perform: it is not organised in corps, or 
divisions, or brigades each requiring a specific number of units, nor 
can it be said that the strength of any particular garrison has been. 
determined on the actual requirements of the case. The British 
army, as we now find it, is a mere fortuitous concourse of atoms, the 
result of the haphazard augmentations made during the Crimean 
War and the Indian Mutiny upon the reduced establishment main- 
tained after the peace of 1815, and it would not be easy to assign a 
valid reason why the establishment should consist of the precise 
number of units which now compose it—203 battalions of the line and 
31 regiments of cavalry—or why, for example, one regiment of the 
Guards should have three battalions, and the others only two. Quite 
as inexplicable would be found the existing constitution of the Royal 
Artillery. The distribution of the army is equally based on no prin- 
ciple: troops are for the most part stationed at the places where we 
find them, not because they are wanted there, but because it happens 
that the barracks are there, although this defect will be remedied in 
a great degree by Mr. Stanhope’s recent measure of barrack reform. 
So much, however, can be said in favour of maintaining the army at 
its present establishment—that this is found practically to be suffi- 
cient, but no more than sufficient, for the requirements of the 
country, including the minor military operations which, even while 
general peace obtains in Europe, have from time to time to be under- 
taken in different parts of the world; while, if this country were in- 
volved in a European war, the army would need to be so largely 
augmented and so entirely reorganised that it really does not much 
signify, from that point of view, what particular form or strength it 
assumes at present. So that, as matters now stand, the establish- 
ment may very well be accepted as a fixed one, and not be voted 
yearly as if it were a temporary arrangement. The burden of proof 
lies on those, whether Ministers or private persons, who propose - 
either to increase or reduce it ; and any such proposals when put for- 
ward by the War Minister, should be accompanied by a report from 
his responsible military advisers, setting forth the reasons for which the 
change is proposed, and the sanction of the House of Commons 
should be formally obtained to the alteration, preferably by resolu- 
tion ; the votes on the Estimates would then deal with money, and 
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not with numbers. Similarly in the case of all important changes of 
organisation of the kind dealt with in Royal Warrants, the Warrant 
should be laid before both Houses of Parliament immediately on 
publication, or, if published during the Recess, immediately upon the 
assembly of Parliament, together with the reports and opinions of 
the responsible permanent officials by whose advice the change was 
made, supplemented, if necessary, by an explanatory minute of the 
Minister, as, for example, in the case where the latter differed 
from his advisers in regard to the matter, and had struck out a line 
of action for himself. It would further be desirable that the respon- 
sible permanent officials should make periodically a formal report to 
the Secretary of State, each in respect of his own branch of the 
department, setting forth the measures of improvement carried out 
during the period in question, and putting forward any recommenda- 
tions he may have to make for further improvements ; which reports 
should be laid before Parliament, with or without the opinions of the 
Minister thereon. 

It can hardly be necessary to add that nothing herein proposed 
trenches in the smallest degree upon royal prerogative. The so-called 
Royal Warrants of the army are as much the purely departmental 
vehicles for carrying out the technical business of the War Office as 
are the orders of the Lords of the Admiralty for naval business, and 
the Minutes of the Lords of the Treasury for the financial business 
of the country. And after what has been said it can hardly be 
objected that the proposed reform violates in any way the principles 
of ministerial responsibility properly understood and applied. What 
it. aims at abolishing is the mischievous fiction, the cause of all our 
military maladministration, which gives the name of responsible 
government to the spectacle of a gentleman, certainly uninformed, 
possibly too elderly to set about learning it, attempting in his scanty 
leisure to grapple with a mass of business of a highly technical 
character, surrounded by officials, all with different interests, strug- 
gling to gain his ear, none of whom are responsible for their opinions, 
and whose relative positions towards each other are in a state of con- 
stant change and uncertainty. Substitute for this a system under 
which the Minister, instead of professing to do everything himself, 
shall supervise the conduct of the business by others, giving the final 
decision where that is needed, and acting as the intermediate agent 
between Parliament and the department: let this change be made, 
and responsibility will then have a definite meaning, and be dis- 
tributed in a rational way. The able Minister has nothing to lose 
by thus associating his professional advisers with himself in a joint 
responsibility to Parliament, or by giving publicity to his proceed- 
ings ; the country has a right to be protected from the mismanage- 
ment of an incompetent one. As for any public danger arising from _ 
such a degree of publicity, the proceedings of our War Office might 
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for the most part be communicated, not only to the public, but to 
foreign Governments, without the smallest inconvenience. Where 
secrecy is really necessary, it should of course be preserved; but 
Parliament has always shown itself perfectly reasonable on that head. 
Nor is it to be feared that the permanent officials thus brought more 
openly before the public would embarrass the Minister by asserting 
themselves too much. The tendency will be rather the other way : 
the chronic weakness of our permanent officials, whether civil or 
military, is rather a want of self-assertion, a disinclination to assume 
responsibility, and an indiscriminating awe of Parliament. 

The question has no doubt occurred to the reader of these pages, 
Who are to be the responsible professions! advisers for whom these 
higher functions are proposed? In the right answer to this is to 
be found the key to the proper organisation of the War Department 
within itself. The consideration of this, which forms the second part 
of the subject here dealt with, must be reserved for a future 


occasion. 
GEORGE CHESNEY. 
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WOODLANDS 


Linquenda tellus et domus et placens 
Uxor, neque harum quas colis arborum 
Te, preeter invisas cupressus, 
Ulla brevem dominum sequetur. 


Horace was less likely than anyone else to be insensible to the pathos 
of one of the most touching sights that can be witnessed—that of an 
old man laying out plantations of which he cannot hope to enjoy the 
shelter—and in the lines quoted above he has touched on the con- 
sideration which, more than any other, might discourage the 


planting of trees— 
Thy lands, and home, and charming wife 
Must all be left with parting life, 
And, save the bough abhorred 
Of monumental cypress, none 
Of all the trees thy care hath grown 
Follow their short-lived lord. 


It would have discouraged and put an end to it altogether were men 
influenced only by selfish motives; but happily the instincts of race 
are as strong as those of the individual, and we are eager to do many 
things of which the fruits can only be enjoyed by generations unborn. 
It may be claimed for our country gentlemen, that they have dili- 
gently (though not altogether discreetly, as is proposed to be shown) 
carried out the advice given by the Laird of Dumbiedykes to his son, 
‘Be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it’ll aye be growin’ while you're 
sleepin’ ;’ woods are reckoned as indispensable to the furnishing of a 
country house as carpets and pictures; and, on the whole, the efforts 
of the last three generations to repair the waste of their spendthrift 
forerunners have been creditable and fairly successful. Leaving 
Ireland out of account for the moment (for in that country agrarian 
questions have interfered with replanting the land), the vast increase 
in the people’s wealth has told with marked effect on the landscape, 
so that, considering the density of our population and the consequent 
value of agricultural land, it is remarkable how much of the latter is 
devoted to the growth of timber. 

Indeed, to one surveying the noble prospect from Richmond Hill or 
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Wimbledon Common, it might well seem that he was in a thoroughly 
silvan country. Ridge rises beyond ridge of foliage on the south, 
west, and north-west, so closely that there seems no space for the 
breadths of pasture and grain revealed on a closer acquaintance. 
Yet when it is shown that of 76,323,203 acres in the United King- 
dom only 2,788,000, equal to 3°29 per cent., are under wood, it 
is apparent that of all European States ours contains the smallest 
proportion of forest. How puny it seems compared to the mighty 
tracts of Russia-in-Europe, which, out of a total area of 1,244,367,357 
acres, returns no less than 527,426,510, or 42°38 per cent., as wood- 
land! The extents in the other principal countries of Europe are as 
follows : 


Total area Woods 

Acres Acres 
Austria . ‘ . ‘ . 74,106,022 24,150,213 
Hungary . ‘ ‘ . 79,617,286 22,552,646 
Belgium . ° ‘ ‘ . 7,275,916 1,208,875 
Denmark F R . 9,347,443 507,016 
France . . pA j . 130,557,281 20,746,914 
Germany ‘ . ‘ . 133,441,960 34,353,743 
Holland . . , . - 7,800,505 562,009 
Italy . ° ° . . 70,787,236 10,266,310 
Norway. . . .  « 76,716,965 19,167,200 
Sweden . ° . ° . 100,260,443 43,953,504 





In spite, however, of the trifling extent of British woodland, ours 
does not strike the traveller as a treeless country; trees are scattered 
so generally over the surface of these islands—of England at least— 
as to give the impression of a greater wealth of wood than in 
countries really possessed of a larger proportion, where the forests 
are generally massed on mountain flanks. Trees are still the chief 
feature in the scenery of our plains. The hill districts, for the most 
part, are bare enough ; their native pines have long ago been cleared 
away; countless sheep browse the grass so closely that nothing 
taller than a rush-bush can rise. But it is from woods and waters that 
our lowland landscapes mainly derive their grace. Statistics take no 
account of wayside or hedgerow timber, of the foliage that fringes 
innumerable streams or flings cool shadows over the sunburnt sward 
of the churchyard. Coal is so plentiful and cheap with us, that 
there is no need to lop trees for firing, a practice to which much of 
the monotony of French scenery is due. 

And it is not only in rural England that trees enrich the land- 
scape. In London itself—grimed, fog-smothered, overgrown London— 
it is extremely difficult to find a street, standing in some part of 
which—either at one end or looking down some side-opening—one 
cannot rest the eye on foliage. ‘Gently there!’ perhaps the 
reader exclaims, believing that he can name a dozen streets where 
not the ghost of a tree is visible; nevertheless, one who is con- 
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demned to live more than half the year in London has often tried to 
find such a street, hitherto without success. Any one who cares to 
repeat the experiment will discover that the same instinct that 
prompts men to embosom their country-homes in greenery, has 
caused them to stick in a tree wherever a courtyard or a street some- 
what wider than usual affords a chance of its growing. 

It was not always so. As in other countries, so in this, the first 
object of civilised man was to get rid of the trees. During the four 
centuries of Roman occupation the dense forest clothing almost the 
whole surface of the island was broken up, and entirely cleared away 
from large tracts. The denudation was most complete in the Scottish 
lowlands and northern England, because there strategic reasons long 
remained paramount, whereas in the southern and midland provinces 
the foreigners dwelt long enough to spend money and time in plant- 
ing and preserving woods. Thus the ‘haning’ or preservation of 
growing wood was the object of some of the earliest Scottish legis- 
lation, the forest laws of William the Lion having been devised 
almost as much for the protection of trees as of game. 


Gif the forestier or wiridier [verderer] finds anie man without the principall 
wode, but 3it within the pale, heueand dune ane aik tree [hewing downan oak]... 
he sould attach him. 


Four centuries later, in 1513, the Parliament of James the Fifth 
enacts 


that everie man, Spirituall and Temporall, havand ane hundreth pounde land . . . 
quhair there is na wooddes or forrestes, plant woodde and forrest and make hedges 

. - in place maist convenient ; And that they cause everie tennent of their landes 
. . . to plant vpon their on-set (holding) 3eirly, for everie marke land, ane tree. 


Many traces of this legislation may be recognised to this day in 
the scenery of Scotland. In every district round old houses or house- 
sites stand aged ash-trees, the planting of which was specially en- 
couraged for the manufacture of pike-staves, the pike being the 
national weapon of Scotsmen, as the yew-bow was of Englishmen. 

In spite of this legislative forethought, trees continued to dis- 
appear from Scotland, till at the time of the union with England all 
but a few shreds of the ancient Caledonian forest had been swept 
away. But the eighteenth century witnessed a great change. 
Scotland had hitherto been a byword for poverty among the nations ; 
one war with her powerful rival used scarcely to draw to a close ere 
she had to prepare for another; her people had neither leisure nor 
means to develop the resources of their land. But with the Union 
came peace, and with peace wealth began to accumulate, so that by 
the year 1812 it was reckoned that there were 400,000 acres of 
woodland in Scotland, consisting partly of the remains of natural 
forest and partly of new plantation. A pathetic monument of the good 
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- intentions of one great Highland chief in this respect still remains. 
Just before the rising in 1745, Cameron of Lochiel received a quantity 
of young trees for planting round Achnacarry, his principal seat ; when 
the summons came for the clan to join the standard of Charles 
Edward, the plants were hurriedly heeled-in in long lines to await 
the return of peaceful times. But the men who were to have set 
them out ‘came back to Lochaber no more ;’ the saplings struggled 
into growth in the trenches as best they could, and there they stand 
to this day, a double row of beeches, their silvery stems so closely 
crowded that a man may hardly force his body between some of 
them, and under the dark canopy of foliage, the outer boughs of 
which trail in the swift-running Arkaig, there broods a green twilight 
the long summer through. 

Of the natural wood remaining in Scotland in 1812, 200,000 
acres, if we are to believe in the accuracy of the returns, had dis- 
appeared fifty years later. Still, planting has been carried on with 
energy in the north, so much so that, although Dr. Johnson avowed 
that in his Scottish tour he had only noticed three trees big enough 
to hang a man on,' it is a Scottish county that now contains the 
largest extent of wood of any in the United Kingdom. The four 
counties which head the list in the Agricultural Returns for 1888 are 
as follows :— 


Inverness . : ‘ ‘ . . 162,795 acres of wood 
Surrey ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 114,375 ‘i 
Hants . P ‘ 3 P ‘ - 111,863 "= 
Aberdeen . ‘ . : . - 106,677 i 


All this good work has been carried out without legislative 
interference, for it does not appear that any statute affecting the 
lands of private owners has been passed for either kingdom since 
6 James VI. c. 84, which re-enacts ‘ sindrie louabil and gud Acts’ of 
that king’s predecessors. But in 1885 a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed, on the motion of Sir John Lubbock, 
‘to consider whether by the establishment of a Forest School, 
or otherwise, our woodlands could be rendered more remunerative.’ 
The inquiry* having been interrupted by the general elections of 
1885 and 1886, it was not till 1887 that the Committee reported. 
Out of a total area of 76,323,203 acres in the United Kingdom, the 
Committee estimates that 2,788,000 acres were woodland, distributed 
thus :-— 

England : ° ‘ ‘ . , - 1,466,000 acres 
Wales . . . . . : , - 163,000 ,, 
Scotland . ‘ R , . . . 829,000 ,, 
ee en 


They declared themselves 


? One of these, a sycamore at Ellon, was blown down in 1873. 
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satisfied that .. . the management of our woodlands might be materially improved . 
. . - and that some considerable proportion of the timber now imported—to the 
(annual) value of 16,000,000/.*—might, under more skilful management, be raised 
at home. 


The Committee points out that, whereas nearly every other 
civilised State possesses one or more forest-schools, there exists in 
this country (although it boasts a Department of Woods and Forests) 
no organised system of forestry instruction, except in connection with 
the Indian service. They unanimously agree in recommending the 
establishment of a Forest Board, of which the main functions should 
be the establishment or direction of forest schools, or, at least, a 
course of instruction and examination in forestry. 

To most people the estimate formed by the Committee of the 
expenses of this establishment will appear fantastically disproportioned 
to its importance ; in stating that it would probably not exceed 5001. 
a year (a cost which they suggest may be considerably reduced 
by fees for diplomas) they seem to be anxious to lull the ap- 
prehensions of the Secretary to the Treasury. Clearly, if technical 
training of woodmen could be secured at such a trifling expense, it 
could easily be done without troubling the Government at all, by 
the class most directly interested—namely, the landowners. But if 
it be the case that in our woodlands, and in land capable of growing 
timber, the nation possesses a source of much dormant wealth, then, 
in view of the haphazard, wasteful management, the ignorance and 
want of system proved to exist by the evidence received by the Select 
Committee, it is not surprising that the aid of the State should be 
invoked to provide instruction how to develop it. 

Far short, however, of insisting upon the interference of the 
Government and the establishment of a national forestry school 
supported out of public moneys, it would not seem unreasonable to 
look to the State for an example in the management of its own 
forests. Unhappily, it offers none but the worst. Witness the account 
of the New Forest given before the Select Committee by Mr.Lascelles, 
the Deputy Surveyor. In this great tract of forest-land, extending 
to between 60,000 and 70,000 acres— 


There are to be seen [he said], by the student of forestry, over 40,000 acres of 
waste land lying idle and worthless. But by s. 5 of the Act of 1877 no planting 
may be done there. He will see several fine plantations of oak, which are not only 
ripe and mature, but which are going back rapidly, and he will wonder why the 
crop is not realised and the ground replanted, till he is referred to Clause 6 of the 
same Act, by which he will see that ground may not be cleared of the crop. Last, 
and worst of all, he will see some 4,500 acres of the most beautiful old woods in the 
country, most of which are dying back and steadily going to wreck and ruin. But 


? There are imported annually, in addition to timber, forest products of the value 
of about 14,000,0007.; but of course much of this is of a nature that could not be _ 
produced in this country. 
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here again absolutely nothing can be done, . . . It is sad to see them dying out, 
when all that is required to preserve them for future generations is to imitate the 
wisdom of those who made them at first, and by simply protecting—by enclosing 
them and removing dead trees—leave nature to perpetuate them. . . . Those who 
framed the New Forest Act of 1877 desired to conserve these old woods, but their 
zeal seems to have carried them so far as to defeat the object they had in view; 
and I cannot but think that, had forestry been a science commonly taught in the 
past, as I trust it may be in the future, owing to this inquiry, no such clause 
could ever have found a place in an Act of Parliament dealing with woodlands. 


Parliament in a melting mood is prone to pile it rather high. 
Two motives, equally amiable, inspired the Act of 1877—namely, 
philanthropy and love of scenery. The first prevailed to have the 
rights of the commoners prodigiously increased at the expense of the 
Crown; the extension of common grazing put an end absolutely to 
the process of natural reproduction of wood. The second promoted 
an attempt at landscape-gardening on an heroic scale—a luxury to 
which a wealthy empire may be held fairly entitled ; but the method 
prescribed defeated the object in view. No one who has followed the 
footsteps of Charles Kingsley through the glades of that venerable 
forest, who has sheltered himself from the midday heat under the 
massive shade of its immemorial oaks, or watched the sunbeams 
slanting between the grey beech boles, and lying in golden lakelets on 
the carpet of fallen leaves, would sanction use of sacrilegious axe 
among these silvan patriarchs. There are ancient groves and isolated 
groups here and there through the forest over which Parliament does 
well to throw its egis, but there is also a vast deal of useless rubbish 
which should be cleared away to make room for vigorous growth. To 
forbid all interference with old and decaying trees is about as reason- 
able as to object to the necessary repairs on Windsor Castle because 
it would be much more picturesque in a state of ruin; yet that is 
the course passionately advocated by Mr. Auberon Herbert in a 
recently published article. 


We want to prevent [he says], under any excuse whatever, the cutting of trees 
in them [the old groves], the fencing of them round, which has long been an 
official project for bringing them completely under official control, and, above all, 
the planting of new and fanciful [sic] species of trees which are not indigenous to 
the forest. 


Now, in favour of the last of these conditions a good deal may be 
said. It may be reasonably contended that the whole area should be 
strictly maintained as a forest of English trees (though Mr. Herbert 
seems to have forgotten that it is doubtful if the beech is a native of 
this country) to the exclusion of all foreigners. At the same time it 
must be remembered that this would make it almost useless as a 
school of economic forestry, of which not the least important 
function is the testing of exotic species. But the first condition 
—that of non-interference—condemns the forest, as similar treat- 
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ment condemns a cathedral, to the sequence of two disasters—com- 
plete dilapidation leading to drastic restoration ; and the second, by 
which fencing as a protection from grazing by the commoners’ beasts 
is prohibited, would prevent natural reproduction, which constitutes 
the essential difference between forest and plantation. 

Even on the purely esthetic and sentimental grounds advocated by 
Mr. Herbert, there is more to be gained from intelligent management 
than from his system of deliberate neglect ; for what landscape yields 
more constant views of beauty and interest than a woodland, with fold 
upon fold of trees in all stages of growth, and the ever-varying scenes 
of forest industry—felling, carting, barking, burning ?—a woodland, 
mark you, as distinguished from a plantation. The British woodman’s 
sole idea is cutting down and replanting ; but in Continental forests, 
though breadths are periodically felled, the old trees are replaced, not 
by formal planting, but by the natural growth of self-sown saplings. 
Woods thus treated possess in all stages of their growth beauty which 
mere plantations can never rival, but this system is absolutely in- 
compatible with common rights of grazing and turbary. 

In the management of the New Forest, Parliament in its wisdom 
has prohibited both systems. The idea was to keep the forest in the 
state it was at the time the Act was passed; the irreverent action of 
time and storm has been utterly ignored. The net result is that 
out of about 63,000 acres comprised in the New Forest, 17,600 
consist of plantations made under former Acts of Parliament ; 4,600 
of old and decaying wood, to replace which, as it dies out, no 
provision has been made; the remainder, upwards of 46,000 acres, 
lies practically waste, being common pasture of the poorest possible 
description. It has been decreed that this great tract of land shall 
be kept, as Mr. Lascelles expresses it, as a ‘vast pleasure-ground, 
combined with a cattle farm ;’ which makes it utterly worthless as 
a school of forestry. 

Another State woodland, the Forest of Dean in Gloucestershire, 
extending to 25,000 acres, is managed on commercial principles— 
that is to say, the wood is grown and cut with a view to the market 
rather than the landscape; but for some years the management has 
shown no profit—indeed, for the two or three years preceding 1887, 
Sir James Campbell, the manager under the Woods and Forests De- 
partment, stated that the sales had not covered the expenses. This is 
the reverse of encouraging to those who see in the great unreclaimed 
wastes of Scotland and Ireland a field for profitable forestry, but it is 
well to remember that the Forest of Dean is mainly composed of oak, 
partly treated as coppice, the price of which is liable to heavy fluc- 
tuation, and partly for the growth of trees which are exceedingly 
slow in coming to maturity. No private landowner would now dream 
of planting oak with a view to profit, and in days when our war-ships 
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are built mainly of iron backed by teak, the policy which led the 
State to maintain oak forests is obsolete. 

One other great State woodland there is in our country, namely, 
Windsor Forest, covering 14,000 acres : but this is an example rather 
of splendid arboriculture than economic forestry. 

Turning once more to the Report of the Select Committee, we 
read that, in their opinion, 
apart from the question of actual profit derived from tree-planting, its importance 
as an accessory to agriculture is shown by the effects which woods have in affording 
shelter and improving the climate . . . whilst on public and national grounds 
timber-cultivation on a more scientific system should be encouraged. Landowners 
might make their woods more remunerative were greater attention paid to the 
selection of trees suitable to different soils and to more skilful manygement after 
the trees are planted. 


One chief hindrance to our woodlands being remunerative may 
be stated at once—we are arboriculturists and sportsmen, not 
foresters. A large proportion of the land returned as woodland is 
really pleasure-ground and game-cover. Thousands of landowners 
follow on a smaller scale the example set by the State on a larger in 
the New Forest and Windsor Forest. Mixed planting is generally 
practised, in sharp contrast to what Continental foresters call ‘ pure 
forest ’"—that is, a woodland composed of one species of tree. This 
is in itself a hindrance to profitable management, because pure forest 
is much more easily tended than mixed plantation, and the timber is 
more readily marketable. Two causes chiefly have led to mixed plant- 
ing becoming almost universal in this country: the first is the use 
of fast-growing trees as nurses to others, and in order to keep down 
the weeds. Want of system leads to irregularity in thinning out 
the nurses, which often remain to compete with what was intended 
to be the permanent wood, and the result is a mixed plantation. 
The other cause exists in the idea that a variety of foliage yields 
more picturesque effects than a uniform kind, and planting with us 
is still inseparable from a notion of luxury and ornament. 

Even on those estates where trees are grown as a crop, the system 
of ‘ cut and replant’ (or not replant, as the case may be) is at pain- 
ful variance with the Continental custom of ‘cut and come again ’"— 
i.e. that of natural reproduction. M. Boppe, Inspector of French 
Forests, in his report of a professional tour in this country, describes 
the generally unfavourable impression made on his mind by the 
economic management of British woods, though he speaks en- 
thusiastically of our skill in arboriculture as shown in the production 
of fine specimens and ornamental planting. 


When the time arrives for the trees to be cut down, or should they be uprooted 
by a hurricane, the forest disappears in its entirety, owing to the total want of 
young growth which is necessary as a link between the old forest and the new one 
which ought to be created. . . . Wesaw the remains of a noble forest [in Scotland], 
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which some twenty years ago had been cut down and converted into railway 
sleepers. The sight of the huge stumps, blackened by time, with their gnarled roots 
twisting themselves over the ground, gave us the idea of some vast charnel-house. 
This scene of utter ruin was indeed a sad spectacle, though the present proprietor 
is doing his best to cover again his estate with timber. With a better system he 
might have been spared both time and expense, 


Happily M. Boppe is able to point to isolated instances of better 
management in the same district. 

It is easy in Scotland to perpetuate a forest by natural means, and of this a 
practical pruof was given us in two forests.which we visited: one near Grantown, 
in Strathspey, the other at Beauly. In these the results obtained under the skilful 
and intelligent direction of the gentlemen who manage these forests for their 
employers form a striking example of what may be done in the way of reproducing 
forests by natural means. In fact nothing had been neglected which even the 
most critical forester could desire. The gradation of age was here complete, and 
the reservation of specially vigorous trees, of known pedigree, duly carried out. 
The modus operandi consists in the exclusion of sheep and deer, in judiciously 
thinning out the growing crop, and in the removal of mature, seed-bearing trees 
by successive fellings as the young forest grows up and acquires more vigour. 


It is tantalising to think of the hundreds of thousands of acres 
which might be so treated in Scotland alone, to the enhancement of 
her beauty and the improvement of her climate; but it is almost 
hopeless to look for a general and early change in this direction, 
which would imply that landowners must forgo their yearly rents 
from deer-forests, sheep-grazings, and grouse-moors. Deer and 
sheep will not permit trees to grow, and trees, in their turn, make 
the land uninhabitable by grouse. 

The question remains, Is it worth while invoking the interference 
of the Legislature to promote the instruction of foresters ? The Select 
Committee answers ‘ Aye,’ and point to the almost universal absence 
of skill and system among those charged with the management of 
woods. Mr. Britton, a wood valuer on a large scale, well acquainted with 
Wales, Herefordshire, Oxfordshire, Worcestershire, and the principal 
timber-producing counties, was asked his opinion about the quality 
of management. ‘ Generally speaking,’ he replied, ‘there seems to 
be no system. I am acquainted with a great many of the land- 
agents in all these counties, and they are not men who understand 
the management of woods; and, of course, the workmen, or woodmen 
as they call them, have no one to give them instruction with 
reference to thinning.’ Asked if he found that many land-agents 
possessed a practical knowledge of forestry, ‘ Very few,’ he answered ; 
‘in all my experience, I think I could pretty well count them on 
my fingers’ ends. . . . The general result I have come to is that 
very few land-agents know anything of forestry, or very little.’ 

It requires but a moderate knowledge of the craft to enable one 
travelling through this country to recognise the natural result of this 
state of things. Woods utterly neglected are a common sight; in 
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some, the want of regular thinning has caused the trees to be drawn 
up into wretched weakly things; to others resort is had without 
method to supply timber for estate-purposes ; saplings, being allowed 
to grow up with two or more leaders, make deformed and worthless 
trees, which timely use of the knife might have trained into service- 
able and sightly timber. In short, the general treatment is such as 
might be expected, seeing that land-agents generally are encouraged 
to regard woods as an expensive luxury, a fad of the landowner. 

In certain counties, useful and economical practices prevail which 
are wholly unknown in others, to which it is worth taking some pains 
to introduce them. For example, the convenient little faggots, 
locally called ‘pimps’ in Surrey, made of small brushwood bound 
together with a green withe, are unknown in the North. They do 
not seem even to have made their way into London, whose countless 
fires are kindled by the much less effective faggots of split wood. 
About twenty years ago, a landowner, in one of the counties of 
southern Scotland, obtained a couple of Surrey ‘pimps’ and made 
his forester employ some superannuated hands in imitating them; 
and each year since, on that estate, several cartloads of small branches, 
which would otherwise have gone to waste, have been worked up into 
pimps—the best and most convenient kindling possible for household 
use. But the example has not been followed by his neighbours, who 
still use split wood and shavings, though the labour of splitting the 
wood is much greater than binding the brush into ‘pimps,’ not to 
mention the waste of good material. The pimps soon find favour 
with housemaids, for they have this advantage over faggots of split 
wood, that they kindle much more readily, bursting into a blaze 
at once, whereas a fire laid with the larger sticks often requires 
rekindling. 

This is a trivial instance of the economic use of forest product, of 
which the knowledge would, no doubt, be diffused by the establish- 
ment of forest schools; but considering how far and how frequently 
people travel, it seems unnecessary to call on the State to provide them. 
Continental experts, trained in countries where coal fires in private 
houses are unknown, and every stick is husbanded for fuel, look with 
amazement on our neglect of what is so precious in their sight. 
Some time ago fuel in, Paris rose to a high price; one of the French 
comic papers had a caricature of a gentleman presenting a lady with 
a wedding present, the most costly he could procure, namely—wn 
fagot de bois. Much of what we allow to go to waste might be made 
to afford employment to a number of hands in the country, and, so 
far, help to stem the resistless current that sweeps our rural popula- 
tion into the towns. Take, for instance, this matter of ‘ pimps’— 
admitted it is a trivial one, but admit also that kindling material is 
a necessity in every household : probably it cannot be had. for town 
mansions at less than a halfpenny for each fire. The following 
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account is based on the moderate estimate that ‘ pimps’ can be made 
at the rate of thirty per hour (an industrious worker can produce a 
third more) :— 
Expenditure Receipts 


2&4. 
74,400 


Wages of a worker at 3s. a 
day,310days. } 46 10 

Cost of brushwood . ike nil 

eee ~eameimaal | 15 10 


output of one worker, 
8 hours a day for 310 
days at the rate of 30 
faggots an hour, to be 
sold at 2s. a hundred, 


Knives, gloves, Xc. . ee ee , ; 
Oatringe, may. . =... 5& O carriage paid . 
Balance profit . ‘ ee Mig 


74 «#4 





Showing a net profit of 5/. 48. on an outlay of 69/., or about 71. 10s. 
per cent, which must be considered a handsome return from material 
now burnt as waste. 

To return to the question submitted to the Select Committee, 
‘whether by the establishment of a Forest School or otherwise our 
woodlands could be rendered more remunerative :’ it is clear that the 
creation of a new Government Department would tend to a better 
diffused knowledge of economic forestry and more uniform scientific 


management of woodland ; but two circumstances have to be taken 
into account before the recommendation of the Select Committee is 
First of all, then, is the fact that forestry in this country 
is at present of less importance than in any other, owing to the small 
proportion of woodland to the total area, and to the habit of treating 
much of the existing woodland as chace and pleasure ground. It 
would be a novel departure to create a Department for the admini- 


acted on. 


stration of that which, practically, has no existence. Secondly, the 
work to be done by the Department is such as could and should be 
done by private enterprise. The expense, as shown above, has prob- 
ably been much under-estimated by the Select Committee, but even 
if it should prove to be five or six times greater, amounting, namely, 
to 2,000/. or 3,000/. a year, what impediment would that offer to the 
landowners of Great Britain if they were as anxious as they ought to 
be to make the most of their woods? There exist already the 
English and Scottish Arboricultural Societies : if they were reconsti- 
tuted under Royal charter and supported more liberally by those who 
would derive most benefit from their action, what is to hinder them 
from undertaking the functions which the Select Committee seek to 
throw on the State, viz. :— 


(a) To organise forest schools, or, at any rate, a course of instruction in forestry. 
(6) To make provision for examinations. 
» (e) To prepare an official syllabus and text-book. 
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To appoint examiners in the following subjects— 
(a) Practical forestry. 
(4) Botany. 
(c) Vegetable Physiology and Entomology, especially in connection with 
diseases and insects affecting the growth of trees. 

(d) Geology, with special reference to soils. 

(e) Subjects connected with land-agency, such as land-drainage, surveying, 
timber-measuring, &c., and to grant diplomas to students qualifying in these 
subjects, 


It is a sound principle which opposes the interference of the State, 
unless it can be shown that private enterprise requires control and 
direction in the public interest, and this is the more necessary when 
assistance is invoked on behalf of a class whose leisure, education, 
means and opportunities combine to enable them to do all that is 
necessary in the matter by a little salutary and concerted exertion. 
While, therefore, gratitude is due to the Select Committee for having 
collected evidence to show, beyond the possibility of doubt, that 
British forestry is at a lamentably low level and that hardly any effort 
is being made to redeem what might be a source of public and private 
wealth from the state to which it has been reduced by ignorance, 
indolence and indifference, it is not possible to endorse their proposal 
to create a new Department of the Government to revivify it. 

The first step in the right direction will be taken (if possible, let 
it be during the present summer) by summoning a meeting in 
London of landowners and others interested in the matter, to discuss 
the position and to take counsel with the managers of the English 
and Scottish Arboricultural Societies, with the view of securing their 
co-operation in undertaking the work which the Select Committee 
has rightly described as necessary, the neglect of which is discredit- 
able. The present condition of matters is unsatisfactory enough, 
but admits of, even invites, improvement: for while climate and soil 
are exceptionally favourable in this country to the production of 
timber, both useful and ornamental, it is rare to find a country 
gentleman who is indifferent to the appearance of his woods, though 
it is still rarer to meet with one who has both time and technical 
knowledge to devote to their proper management ; but Evelyn long 
ago applied Cato’s saying to this matter, male agitur cum domino 
quem villicus docet—it goes ill with the master who has to learn 
from the hind. In forestry the danger of a little knowledge is as 
imminent as in other matters, and the hurtful effects of it are endur- 
ing. The affection of landowners for their trees would be invaluable, 
were they able to rely thoroughly upon their wood-reeves for unerring 
management. If there were a trained body of students, properly 
-certificated by competent examiners, it would be easy to appoint men 
to a charge for which they had been specially trained. At present, 
no such possibility exists ; when a vacancy occurs, the employer gene- 
rally applies to the nurseryman who supplies the estate with plants, 
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and a man is selected for the post, instructed, indeed, in the routine of 
nursery work, planting and felling, but with no knowledge of geology, 
botany, or entomology to enable him to grapple with local difficulties 
of soil and climate. A single instance may be given illustrating the 
unfortunate results of good intentions on the part of the proprietor, 
to direct which the wood-reeve possessed no technical understanding. 
A gentleman in the south of Scotland, having retired from the 
army, lived constantly on his estates and devoted much attention to 
their improvement. He laid out much money in plantations, and, 
his favourite tree being the oak, he spared no trouble to obtain the 
best acorns. Large quantities of these were collected for him from 
the finest trees in the south of England, where, if anywhere, noble 
oaks are to be found. A properly instructed forester would have 
informed him that there are two varieties of oak in Britain (it is 
doubtful whether they are species or only varieties), namely, the 
common English oak (Quercus robur pedunculata) and the durmast 
oak (Quercus robur sessiliflora), the former prevailing in the southern 
and midland English counties, the latter in Wales, northern England, 
and Scotland. The southern form is distinguished by having foot- 
stalks to the acorns, and none to the leaves, which are broad and 
irregular in outline. The durmast oak, on the other hand, has foot- 
stalks to the leaves, which are elongated and regular in outline, and 
none to the acorns. The timber of each is of equal value, but the 
durmast produces it much more rapidly and is of straighter, freer 
growth than the other, and makes a much finer tree. .Moreover, 
while the durmast oak thrives finely in the south, the southern 
variety is a complete failure in the north: it is not indigenous there, 
the damp climate and soil disagree with it, it requires more sun to 
ripen its wood, and under unfavourable conditions it becomes a prey 
to innumerable diseases and parasitical insects. Thirty, forty and 
‘fifty years have gone by since these woods were planted, and the 
present owner of them has to deplore that the energy and good inten- 
tions of his predecessor were not better directed. 

A good example of the contrast between the two kinds of oak 
may be seen in Knowle Park, near Sevenoaks. Scattered throughout 
that noble demesne are quantities of fine English oaks; but an avenue, 
planted apparently about 200 years ago, leads up to the house from 
the north, and is composed entirely of durmast oaks, which compare 
favourably with their southern relatives. 

A few words in conclusion as to indigenous British trees, which 
form a much more limited list than is generally supposed. The oak 
‘(two varieties), ash, wych elm, white and aspen poplars, alder, moun- 
tain ash, common maple, birch, hornbeam, several species of willow, 
and the holly almost exhaust the number of those classed by timber 
merchants as ‘ hardwood ;’ while of the conifers we boast but three— 
the Scots fir, yew, and juniper. The sycamore, lime, Spanish chestnut, 
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and the so-called English elm (Ulmus campestris) are probably part 
of the inheritance left us by the Roman rulers. The beech may 
possibly be indigenous in the southern part of the island, though no 
traces of it have been identified in British peat-bogs, the great reli- 
quaries of Post-Tertiary woodland; but it and the sycamore have 
become so much at home and sow themselves so freely that they may 
almost be reckoned true natives. The English elm, for so long 
characteristic of Midland scenery as to have earned the name of the 
‘ Warwickshire weed,’ betrays its exotic origin by never, or hardly 
ever, ripening seed in this country; it propagates itself entirely by 
suckers, which it has the faculty of sending forth to amazing distances. 
It is this that has given it undisputed possession of so many hedge- 
rows. The only native British elm is the wych elm (Ulmus montana), 
a common tree in the old forest, judging from the frequency with 
which its Celtic name leamh, leamhan (pronounced ‘lav,’ ‘ lavan ’) 
survives in northern place-names, e.g. Leven, Levens, Lennox 
(formerly written Levenach), Lomond (leaman being the older, 
unaspirated form). 

To urge upon landowners in this country the expediency of more 
systematic treatment of their woodland is to invite them to undertake 
that which they are not only well able to cagry out, but, it is believed, 
are naturally disposed to do, and to anticipate State interference ina 
matter which they are in a position to effect for their own and the 
public good. 

HERBERT MaxWELL. 
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A FAIR TAXATION OF GROUND-RENTS 


THE object of this paper is to recommend the imposition of a special 
tax upon new ground-rents in order to secure an adequate area 
of open land for the use and enjoyment of London. The advocate 
of such a step may fairly be asked why any new departure is 
necessary. Why, it may be said, cannot London supply herself with 
open spaces in the future as in the past? Why should she not be 
satisfied with the means provided to this end in other towns of the 
United Kingdom ?! 

The answer is threefold. In the first place, London is not as other 
towns. Her enormous size and continuous growth of themselves 
necessitate exceptional treatment. Secondly, because London has not 
at the present time enough open land. And, thirdly, trust can no 
longer be placed in the means which have hitherto served to provide 
open spaces. 

We all know in a general way that London is very big, and ever 
grows bigger. But one or two facts may help us to realise what the 
size and growth of the Capital really mean. There are in London 
three districts which, in considering this subject, it is well to dis- 
tinguish. There is the four-mile cab radius, with which we are all 
practically familiar and which represents the heart of London— 
London shorn of its suburbs. There is, secondly, the administrative 
county of London—the district under the management of the County 
Council. This district stretches from Hampstead and Highgate on 
the north to Streatham and the Crystal Palace on the south, and 
from Putney and Hammersmith on the west to Woolwich on the 
east; it includes the nearer suburbs, but cannot be said to extend in 
any direction beyond the region of villas and builders’ roads. Thirdly, 
there is the greater London of the Registrar-General, which is 
identical with the Metropolitan Police district plus the City. This. 
district may be roughly described by a radius of fifteen miles round 
Charing Cross; it stretches from Hertfordshire on the north to the 
edge of the Chalk Downs above Reigate on the south, and from near 


? The proposal of the paper might well be applied to other towns, But the need 
of some such step is especially pressing in London. : 
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Epping on the east to Staines Moor on the west. This district at 
present includes many fields and country lanes; but it comprises such 
places as West Ham, Croydon, Richmond, Twickenham, Acton, 
Willesden, Hornsey, Finchley, and Tottenham. 

Now, the size and population of each of these districts may be thus. 


stated :— 
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Inner Londoh (which is al-) 
most identical with the 121 | 4,991,452 545 | 34,888 
county of London) ; 
3 Greater London . - - | 70l | 5,656,509 125 | 8,069 












Roughly, then, it may be taken that cab-radius London now 
numbers considerably over 3,000,000, the county of London about 
four millions and a quarter, and greater London about five millions 
and a half. Each ring may be taken to add about a million and a 
quarter. 

One or two comparisons will help to make these figures more 
real, 

The county of London contains a larger population than the 
whole of Scotland, and within half a million of that of the whole of 
Ireland—the country whose affairs mainly occupy our Legislature. 
The twenty-seven great provincial towns of England and Wales 
show a smaller aggregate population than greater London, while the 
mere increase of this district during the last ten years would have 
made a larger town than Birmingham. The annual increase during 
the last decade was about 45,000 per annum, or the population of a 
large county town. 

And there are some peculiarities about the mode of increase which 
merit notice. The increase is always in the outer rings. During the 
last thirty years the ten central registration districts of London, ex- 
tending from Marylebone to St. George’s-in-the-East, have steadily 
decreased in population. The rest of the county increased between 
1861 and 1881 by more than 25 per cent., while greater London 
(which may be described as a square, the side of which is twenty- 
six miles long) adds 50 per cent. to its population each ten years. 
Thus London tends to spread even more than to thicken. On the 
other hand, we have the evidence of our own eyes for the great 
increase in large buildings, not only in the centre of London, but 
throughout almost the whole of cab-radius London. Lofty stacks 






























? These figures are an estimate based on the census of 1881. 
* These figures are taken from the (unrevised) results of the census of the present 
year as already published. See Times of the 9th of June, 1891. 
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of workmen’s dwellings replace one-storied cottages; modest 
houses of three floors and an attic give way to piles of flats which 
knock against the clouds ; new sites are covered with gigantic hotels. 
Even in such a district as Hampstead there is a notable increase of 
high buildings. It is to be feared that no one at the present day 
would lay out a large estate in gardens and modest semi-detached 
villas like those of St. John’s Wood. 

Thus, there are two tendencies constantly at work in London, both 
of which threaten the health‘ and attractiveness of the Capital: 
London is always extending outwards; it is always thickening at its 
core. Fields and meadows, woods and gardens, field-paths and country 
lanes every year succumb to the builder. It requires a. railway 
journey of ever-increasing length to escape from his trail, and to get 
rid of the consciousness of town-life. At the same time, fresh air 
becomes more and more necessary for the heart of London; because 
the increasing height of buildings veils the sun and shuts out the 
wind, while the greater number of persons housed on the same area 
increases the volume of smoke, carbonic acid, and other more or less 
noxious elements of the atmosphere. The smoke of London, indeed, 
is a topic in itself. One cannot but hope that some day it will be 
largely got rid of. But, in the meantime, it hangs over London, an 
ever-increasing cloud, swayed hither and thither by the passing 
winds. One day it rolls over Epping Forest, and eclipses the sun in 
the heart of Hertfordshire; another day it breaks itself against the 
long line of the North Downs. It requires a strong breeze indeed 
to lift it right away ; and, when the wind drops or there is some con- 
flict in the air, it descends upon central London, and night reigns 
while the sun is high in the heavens. 

Now, these facts speak for themselves. A province of houses 700 
square miles in area, in many parts of which more than a hundred 
people live on a single acre, requires much more rigorous guarantees 
for fresh air and room to move and enjoy life than an ordinary town. 
It would be thought a scandalous thing in the present day if a new 
town were built for 50,000 persons without any provision of parks and 
open spaces. Yet something like this is what happens in London every 
year, and there is absolutely no guarantee that any open space 
will be allotted for the increased population. And the need is still 
more urgent; for in a town of 50,000 it is easy enough to get 
beyond the houses—a sharp walk or a short drive will land us in the 
fields. But that is precisely what cannot be done in London, 
London literally eats up the country around it, and every extension 
not. only destroys so much open land, but puts the whole of 


‘ We refer to the central parts generally, not to the central districts of the 
Registrar-General, which, it must be remembered, though diminishing in resident, 
population are thickly peopled by day. 
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London at a greater distance from the country. We cannot trust, 
as in a country town, to outlying nature; open land will not 
provide itself: it must be guaranteed and secured by municipal 
regulation. 

Now, with what success has this been done in the past ? London 
has parks and commons of large size ; but how are they distributed ? 
Do not nearly all the great parks lie together in the west of London, 
and are not the great majority of the commons in the south-west ? 
There are none too many of them anywhere. But look at the dis- 
tricts where they do not exist at all. Look at the huge East-end of 
London with its teeming population, and with no open space worth 
mentioning, save Victoria Park. Take a line due south of London 
Bridge through Southwark, Lambeth, and Camberwell: where are 
the open spaces worth speaking of ? Consider huge districts like 
Deptford and Lewisham, Islington and Hornsey, or, further afield, 
Acton and Ealing. The open spaces are so few and far between as 
to serve to little purpose in purifying the air, and to be altogether 
beyond the habitual use of the greater part of the residents. Miles 
of dusty road must be traversed before the eye lights upon any ex- 
panse of green grass, or a playground for the children is reached, And 
just where population is thickest open spaces are rarest. For every 
two acres of open space in the West of London there is but one in 
the East ; while in the West there is an acre of open space to 450 
people, in the East there is but one acre to 1,724.5 And there is one 
branch of the open space question which has received no systematic 
examination till very recently : I refer to the supply of playing-fields 
for the youth of London. The Playing Fields Committee has made 
careful inquiry on this subject, and the information they have ob- 
tained conclusively shows :— 

(1) That a very limited area is at present available for cricket 
and football. 

(2) That every inch of ground which can be played on in and 
about London is crowded to excess. 

(3) That the demand of existing clubs is far in excess of the 
supply ; and 

(4) That clubs are falling to pieces, and cricket in many places 
dying out, from want of ground on which to play. 

It has been calculated that for every acre of cricket-field in 
London and the suburbs there are at least a thousand young men 
eager to play upon it. 

Now, all open land cannot be made available for cricket. There 
are other interests quite as important. But the want of ground on 
which the young men and boys of London may engage in healthful 


5 See Memorial of the Open Space Societies to the Charity Commissioners upon 
the application of the funds of the City Parochial Charities. 
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and manly games is not creditable toa great city. All these facts 
seem conclusively to show that London has not adequately supplied 
herself with fresh air and open land in the past, and therefore cannot 
be trusted to do so in the future, even if the means hitherto enjoyed 
were at her command. 

But the means which have been at her command in the past 
cannot be trusted for the future. The great parks of London were 
not supplied by the Municipality at all. They are an accident of the 
Royal residence in the capital. The commons are a survival of an 
older rural economy. They are the most valuable of all open spaces, 
because they have the charm of nature. They are not pleasure- 
grounds by design, and, somehow, the pleasure which comes by the 
way is always more keen than that which is pursued. But there 
are many districts in which commons were wholly abolished by a 
generation anxious to grow more corn and not cramped for space, 
and commons cannot be created. There are valuable tracts to the 
south-west of London, in Surrey and Hampshire ; but Kent, Middle- 
sex, and Hertfordshire are almost destitute of common land. For 
large districts, then, open spaces must be formed from land in pri- 
vate ownership, which must be bought for the purpose. This has 
already been found necessary. Within the last five years the pro- 
vision of open space for London has mainly taken the form of buying 
private land—such tracts, for example, as Parliament Hill and the 


adjacent lands, thrown into Hampstead Heath; Clissold Park; The 
Lawn, South Lambeth ; and Brockwell Park. But how were these 
places bought? The rates of the county of London in no case con- 
tributed more than half the purchase-money. The other half was 
provided partly from contributions at the expense of local rates, but 
to a large extent from the funds of the City Parochial Charities and 
from private donations. Thus, out of a total sum of 562,500/.— 


£ 
the County Council contributed ; ‘ , . 248,746 
and local rates . , ‘ F ‘ : - 101,746 
while the City Parochial Charities found no less than 135,000 
and private liberality fae ° ‘ - 77,000 


Total . 5€2,492 


Now, the Charity Commissioners have decided—and Parliament 
has not challenged their decision—that the funds of the City Charities 
shall be applied in the future to promote polytechnics and technical 
education. The assistance obtained from these funds in effecting 
recent purchases—assistance without which such purchases, one may 
say with assurance, would not have been made—cannot, therefore, 
be looked to in the future. Neither is it fitting that trust should 
be placed in private benevolence to supply a necessary condition te 
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the health and welfare of London. An occasional present of a par- 
ticular park or garden is a graceful act, which, one may hope, will be 
often repeated ; such presents supplement, but cannot take the place 
of, the regular provision of open land for which the community should 
make itself responsible. Private benevolence has an ample field in 
advancing projects which are not universally accepted, or which, for 
some reason, the State or the Municipality cannot further. There 
is no more reason why private purses should be drained to furnish 
open spaces than to provide sewers or elementary education. And, 
even if we could advance a stronger claim, we may be quite certain 
that private liberality would not, in fact, supply endless funds for the 
continual purchase of open land. But, failing both the City Charity. 
funds and private benevolence, it is obvious that open spaces will not 
in the future. be supplied by those means by which we have secured 
Parliament Hill, Clissold Park, The Lawn, and other recently acquired 
open spaces. 

Nay, a like remark holds good of two other open spaces of price- 
less value to London—the Thames Embankment and Epping Forest. 
The Embankment was paid for by the coal dues and Epping Forest 
by the metage on grain duty. Both are now at an end, and, much 
as one laments the loss of the money, one cannot wish that taxes of 
such an objectionable character should be reimposed. They were 
taxes on the necessaries of life, and fell most heavily upon the poor. 
They were octrois, tending to vex the flow of trade. But the aboli- 
tion of such taxes renders it the more neeessary that we should look 
about for some substitute, not open to the same economic objections, 
and yielding, like them, a special fund, which shall be devoted ex- 
clusively to the supply of open spaces, either alone or in conjunction 
with the ordinary rates. 


Now, the mode in which London grows seems itself to point out 
the natural source of supply. London, as we have seen, is always 
spreading into the fields. Where meadows and gardens are converted 
into building-land we all know that the rent produced by the land 
thus converted suddenly rises tenfold or more. Land which pro- 
duced at the most 5/. or 6l. an acre as market-garden or accommoda- 
tion land, suddenly yields as building-land a ground-rent of 501/., 
60/., 1001. an acre, perhaps much more. Now, in such a case, two— 
or perhaps we may say three—things simultaneously happen. The 
owner of the converted land obtains a large immediate benefit ; 
London is deprived of so much open land and fresh air; and the 
smoke-producing area is enlarged. Moreover, the man who gains 
by the injury done to London makes his profit, not from any outlay 
of his on the land, but from the increase of value which has accrued 
to the land from the growth”of London. Every single circumstance 
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which makes London more attractive has helped to put this sudden 
gain into his pocket. The inerease of the trade of London; the 
necessity, under which so many labour, to live in or about London, 
to be near the place where they earn their bread ; every improvement 
which makes London more agreeable as a place of residence—the 
presence of the Court, the sittings of the Legislature; all that flows 
from the fact that London is the capital (and not merely the nominal, 
but in every sense the actual, capital) of the kingdom—goes to in- 
crease the value of every field round London, to hasten the day when 
it may grow houses instead of corn or grass, and to fill the pockets 
of the owner when that day arrives. Now, it has been argued that 
the people of London should appropriate a share in the increase of 
value thus. due to its growth. This may or may not be; the pro- 
posal now under consideration does not go that length. All that is 
now urged is that, where a large profit is being realised through the 
growth of the community and by an act which (whatever other 
benefits may arise from it) inflicts a distinct injury on the community, 
by destroying open land and polluting fresh air, a portion of that 
profit should go to neutralise the injury. The addition of houses to 
London is, in the present state of things, an absolute injury ; with 
the injury a remedy should be provided ; the man who inflicts the 
injury should at the same moment supply the remedy; the same 
hand should administer both poison and antidote. There are two 
distinct propositions, both of which, it is submitted, are sound. The 
first is: that the increase of buildings destroys open spaces and pol- 
lutes the air, and that means should be found to make this increase 
the means of supplying automatically funds to provide open land 
and pure air. The second is: that those who are enabled by the 
growth of London to induce people to live on their land, and thus to 
make a profit which they would not otherwise have made, should be 
allowed to make their profit only on conditions which minimise the 
injury to London arising from the process. If we can take toll of 
the profit at the moment it is realised and apply that toll to the 
maintenance of open land throughout and around London, we shall 
have at least mitigated the evils of the growth of London, and shall 
have done justice between the community and those who are pro- 
fiting by) its growth. As new houses spring up, so will funds be 
supplied, for new open spaces, London will grow, as it has grown 
in the past, but it will grow loosely and not in thick masses of houses. 
Its volume may be. greater, but its specific gravity (so to speak) will 
be less... Parks, playing-fields, gardens, and boulevards will be inter- 
spersed with buildings; children will not languish from want of sun 
and air, and grown men and women will not weary for the sight of 
grase and trees. 

ovgNew, te apply this principle practically.. In the first place: with 
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what funds have we to deal? What is the annual increase of ground- 
rents produced by covering new ground in and about London? The 
district which we must take for consideration is the Greater London 
of the Registrar-General, the Metropolitan Police District: for this 
is the district in which open land is of the greatest value to London, 
and in which open land is every day replaced by houses; this is 
the district in which London is spreading most rapidly. 

Now, taking the figures given in the Registrar-General’s ‘ London 
Summary’ of 1889 (p. 21), it would appear that the annual increase 
of the gross rental of this district is nearly 1,000,000/. (921,4651.). 
But this figure will not give us any useful results, because this annual 
increase includes the value of all buildings—not only of buildings put 
upon land hitherto open, but of improvements of existing buildings. 
It would include, for example, not only the rental value of a new villa 
at Epsom, but the value of such a pile as that recently reected 
at Albert Gate, in place of the ordinary houses which previously 
occupied the site. What we wish to arrive at is the additional 
ground-rent payable in respect of land not hitherto covered with 
buildings. 

We can arrive at an approximate idea of this in another way. 
The last published report of the. Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police gives the average of new houses built every year since the last 
census as 15,947, or, say, 16,000. It also tells us that there have 
been forty miles of new streets and squares added every year. 
Taking the average depth of the frontage on each side of the street 
as 120 feet or 40 yards, and multiplying the length of street, 40 
miles, by twice this figure for the double frontage, we find the’ area 
built upon each year has been about 1,163 acres, or more than a 
square mile and three-quarters. 

Dividing the acreage thus estimated by the number of houses, we 
find that there are about fourteen houses to every acre, and taking the 
ground-rent of each house on the average to be 8/., a very moderate 
ground-rent for a house standing on rather more than a quarter of a 
rood, this gives a ground-rent of 112/. for each acre added to London 
every year. 

From this ground-rent of 1121. we deduct the previous accommoda- 
tion rental of, say, 6l. per acre, thus arriving at 106J. as the increased 
rent yielded for every acre of London devoted to building. 

As there are 1,163 acres added every year we have a total increased 
rental of 123,278/.in respect; of land for the first time devoted to build- 
ing, or about an eighth of the total additional assessment of Greater 
London. Some deduction should perhaps be made for the expense 
of making roads and sewers ; the figures arrived at must, of course, be 
treated only as a rough estimate, 

Now, the next question is: what proportion of this annual increase 
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shall be taken to provide the remedy for the evil created by building? 
It should not be enough to check the employment of capital and 
labour in providing houses where there is a demand for them. On 
the other hand, it must produce an adequate fund to provide enough 
open land to purify London. 

Now, if we take one-tenth of the increased value we take rather 
less than one-tenth of the whole building-value of the land—that is 
to say, we should be able to buy rather less than one-tenth of the 
land itself for an open space. And in addition to the actual value of 
the land there would be the expenses of purchase, of laying out the 
land for the public enjoyment, and of maintenance. We may, perhaps, 
say, then, that we should not be able to buy, lay out, and maintain 
more than a twentieth of the land which is devoted to building every 
year. There are 640 acres in a square mile; we should, therefore, 
have thirty-two acres of open space in every square mile built on, or 
about fifty acres in every square mile and a half. Thus supposing 
the land to be laid out equally and symmetrically (which Heaven 
forefend !), there would be two open spaces of fifty acres, one in 
each direction, within three-quarters of a mile of every one. This is 
the minimum provision for a vast province of houses like London. 
A tenth of the new ground-rents is, therefore, the least that 
London can ask, while perhaps it might be inexpedient to ask 
more. 

One-tenth of the estimated increased rental of 123,2781. would be 
12,3271. One could not do much with 12,000/., but this, it must be 
remembered, would be the produce of the tax for the first year only. 
In the second year the income of the Open Space Fund would be 
24,0007. and at the end of twenty years it would be 240,000/. ; at the 
end of thirty years, 360,0001. 

Our proposal is, then, that a tax of two shillings in the pound 
should be imposed on all ground-rents or increased annual land- 
values derived from the erection of houses on land hitherto uncovered. 
There would be no difficulty in devising a machinery for assessing 
and collecting the tax. The assessment for the purpose of the 
ordinary rates would show the total increase in the rental due to the 
conversion of the land from tillage to building. From the increased 
assessment no competent surveyor would have any difficulty in 
deducting the return upon the capital outlay in buildings; and the 
previous agricultural rental of the land would be known from the 
rate-book. The residue, after deducting these sums, would be the 
rental liable to the tax, and a couple of extra columns in the rate- 
book would show the ‘estimated improved ground-rental due to 
building, and the ‘improved ground-rental rate’ at two shillings 
in the pound. The tax would be levied on the occupier in the 
ordinary way, but the occupier should have the right to deduct the 
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tax from his rent, notwithstanding any contract to the contrary,.as 
in the case of the landlord’s property-tax. 

There would, of course, be the ordinary right of appeal against an 
assessment, and the ground-landlord would have every opportunity of 
showing that he was not making the profit attributed to him. 

Not only should the tax proposed fall upon fields and meadows 
covered with buildings for the first time, but upon all land which, 
though in a sense built upon, is further cut up and made to bear 
additional buildings. 

Suppose, for example, that St. John’s Wood were swept away, and 
replaced by tall terraces of shops and houses with the minimum of 
yard accommodation. Or take another case in which an operation of. 
this kind was only averted by public effort. The Lawn at South 
Lambeth, where Mr. Fawcett resided, consisted of seven houses with 
long old-fashioned gardens in the rear, and a plot of grass studded 
with old thorns and willows in front. The whole site; together with 
that of an adjoining house called Carroun House, which stood in 
spacious grounds, was acquired by a speculator, who cleared the site 
and proposed to cover it with a village of shops and cottages. In 
such cases there is just the same jump in rental value as in the case 
of fields for the first time laid out for building. The buildings al- 
ready on the land do not enter into the value of the land for the new 
purposes ; the land is dealt with for all purposes of value as bare land. 
In such a case, therefore, the improved ground-rental would be 
assessed in precisely the same way as in the case of a field in the 
suburbs, 

There are other cases in the centre of London where buildings 
are merely reconstructed on the same site; others, where existing 
buildings are enlarged. The reversionary, if not the immediate, 
ground-value is, no doubt, increased in all these cases. But the 
operation consists mainly, not in covering new land, but in altering 
the character of the buildings ; there may even be cases in which the 
area actually occupied with buildings is diminished although the 
buildings are carried nearer to the sky. The open space tax would 
not fall upon the increased land-value in these cases, just as it would 
not fall on the additional land-value which is attributable every year 
to land in the centre of the City, already fully built on. Two condi- 
tions are necessary to give rise to the tax. Buildings must be placed 
on land not previously covered, and an additional land-value must 
thus arise. When, however, land passes in time through two stages, 
being first converted from meadow ‘to villas and gardens, and subse- 
quently from villas and gardens to shops and rows of houses, there 
is no reason why each increase in land-value should not be taxed. 

Should the open space tax be levied in perpetuity, or should it 
be terminable, as to each piece of land ? 
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Now, there may be something to be said for a limitation to, say, 
fifty years. The object is to provide a certain proportion of open land 
and, as the County Council can at their usual rate of borrowing repay 
any sum raised with interest in fifty years, it may be said that all 
that needs to be done can be done with a tax for fifty years. But, 
in practice, no object would be gained by making the tax on each 
piece of land a terminable one. The owner of the land to be devoted 
to building would not feel the tax any the less because it was to 
terminate in fifty years. The better way, therefore, would be to 
impose the tax in perpetuity, but to give the owner the power of 
redemption at any time, at a reasonable number of years’ purchase. 

Moreover, any owner laying out an estate should be at liberty to 
come to terms with the local authorities for the redemption of the 
tax by a contribution in kind. He might offer to dedicate and lay 
out a garden or playing-fields, or a series of boulevards, in lieu of the 
tax, and if the authorities deemed the offer a fair equivalent, the rest 
of the land might be declared tax-free at once. An owner of a con- 
siderable tract of land would probably prefer this course, as he could 
thus secure beyond question the benefits of an open space in the midst 
of his building-land, and enhance the value of his surrounding property. 

The tax must be payable to the County Council as the central 
authority of London, although it will be levied to a great extent out- 
side the County of London. The object is to protect London from 
being built up, to insure that London shall spread healthily. The 
tax must, therefore, be applied by an authority having the interests 
of all London in charge, not by a number of local authorities each 
interested in a particular district. After open spaces have been laid 
out, however, their management might fitly be handed over to the 
local authority, an allowance out of the tax being made to meet the 
expense of care-taking. 

Now, let us glance at some of the objections which may be made 
to the scheme. 

It may be said that the property of the landowner would be taken 
away without compensation. It is nearer the truth to say that the 
landowner, under present conditions, takes away the property of the 
community without compensation. He reaps profit from the growth of 
London. By way of showing his gratitude he takes away open land 
and fresh air. The most that can be made of such an objection 
is this: although the rental-value jumps suddenly when land is 
built upon, the capital-value no doubt grows gradually. Suppose, 
therefore, that the proposed tax were levied to-morrow. There may 
be a few persons who have just bought building-land, and who have 
paid, in their purchase-money, for the increased rental which they 
foresaw. These persons may not get quite so high a rental as they 
expected at so early a date. For, as in each neighbourhood, old and 
new houses come into competition, the owner of the land in which 
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the new houses are built must either charge ground-rents corre- 
sponding to those of the old houses and pay the tax out of his own 
pocket, or, if he prefers to charge higher rents in order to recoup 
himself the tax, he must wait till the demand is sufficient to lead to 
the payment of his increased rent. Thus the tax will probably tend 
slightly to retard the rate at which the value of London building- 
land increases. When we learn that in the county of London land, 
apart from building outlay, increases in value by 350,0001. every 
year, we need not be apprehensive on this score. The practical re- 
sult will probably be to steady the demand of the speculative builder. 

Moreover, whatever the effect of the suggested tax may be, it is 
precisely the same in character as that produced by the various con- — 
ditions already imposed upon the erection of buildings in towns. 

Nearly thirty years ago, Parliament prohibited the erection in 
London, on the side of any new street less than fifty feet wide, of 
any building exceeding in height the width of the street. Twenty 
years later (in 1882) it was enacted that every dwelling-house erected 
upon a site not previously occupied by a dwelling should have in the 
rear and exclusively belonging to it an open space proportionate to 
the width of the building; where the width exceeded thirty feet 
(which may be taken as a very moderate width), the open space was 
to be at least 150 square feet: and by an <Act of last session no 
building must exceed ninety feet in height. But in these regula- 
tions London is far behind other great towns. The Public Health 
Act of 1875 gave provincial corporations powers to make bye-laws 
with respect to the sufficiency of the space about buildings to secure 
a free circulation of air. The Imperial Government (Local Govern- 
ment Board) has under this provision issued model bye-laws which 
contemplate wide spaces both in rear and in front of all new buildings, 
and many towns have made bye-laws on their basis. In Manchester, 
for example, there must be thirty-six feet clear in front of a new 
building, and in rear a distance proportioned to the height of the 
building. When, for instance, a building is carried thirty-five feet 
in height, there must be a clear space behind it of at least twenty-five 
feet deep across the whole width of the building. At Brighton an 
area of at least 200 square feet is required in the rear in any case, 
and; where a building exceeds thirty-five feet in height, 500 square 
feet. 

Now, such compulsory reservations of open space for light and 
ventilation are of precisely the same nature as the reservation of open 
space which would be secured by the measure we have been con- 
sidering. In either case the owner of the land about to be covered 
with new buildings is, for the public weal, prohibited from making 
the most of his land; he is not allowed to rear buildings on the 
whole site, he is not allowed to cut and carve his land as he chooses. 
He must leave a certain portion uncovered; he must, if need be, set 
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back his building from the street in the front ; and he must not (in 
London) carry his building above a certain height. He is deprived 
of the full use of a certain portion of his land, of the receipt of a 
certain proportion of the profit he would otherwise make. His 
ground-rent is taxed every whit as much as if so much money 
were deducted from it. If it is answered that he reaps his profit 
from the improved character of the buildings and the higher rent 
they will command, this argument (whatever it is worth) tells as 
much for a tax for open spaces. All buildings in the vicinity of an 
open space command a higher rental. 

There is another class of Acts which are equally good prece- 
dents for the tax proposed—those which regulate the alignment of 
buildings. No building in London can, without the permission of 
the London County Council, be brought beyond the general line of 
buildings in the street, although the owner may possess a garden, 
fore-court, or other private ground between his house and the street- 
pavement. Here is an open space reserved to the public at the 
expense of the landowner. Nay, every provision of Town Building 
Acts which imposes fetters on the mode in which land shall be 
developed, making building more expensive, and consequently tending 
pro tanto to reduce the ground-rent which the builder will pay, and 
consequently the profit of the ground-owner, is based on the same 
principle as the tax now proposed. 

Now, an objection of a different kind may be made. It may be 
said, ‘Granted that the tax is not unjust in principle, still it is ob- 
jectionable to multiply imposts. The machinery of taxation should 
be as simple as possible. You say that open spaces are, like 
paving and lighting, necessities of any well-governed town. Why 
should not the whole community pay for its open spaces, as it does 
for its sewers, its lights, and its paving?’ Well, in the first place, 
sewers, lights, and paving are not paid for by the whole of London. 
Each district pays for its own. Now, an open space benefits not only 
the particular district in which it is situated, but the whole of 
London. Therefore, the local principle cannot be applied in its 
naked simplicity, and questions arise as to how the expense should 
be shared between London generallyandthe parishes. This bythe way. 
The principal objection to throwing the burden of providing open 
spaces on the rates, whether general or local, is that open spaces will 
not be provided in sufficient quantity by that means. 

London rates have numerous claims upon them. Not only are 
they burdened with the providing of the ordinary necessities of town- 
life—sewers, road-making, lighting—but they have to deal with those 
exceptional problems which arise from the abnormal size of London, 
such problems as main drainage, education, and the housing of the 
people. London rates increase every year, they now amount to 
about 6s. in the pound, or nearly 33 per cent. Whoever really pays 
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these rates in the ultimate result (and this question is exhaustively 
discussed by the witnesses before the Town Holdings Committee), 
they are apparently paid by the occupier. The occupier, the rate- 
payer of common parlance, may well shrink, therefore, from voting 
for any increased expenditure, may well require his representatives to 
set their faces sternly against such expenditure. In fact, county 
councillors of experience and position give it as their opinion that 
improvements in London are practically stopped at the present 
moment by the dread of increased rates. 

Now, when a question of economy arises, those things which are 
obviously least necessary are first cut off. Books are an early subject 
of retrenchment with private persons ; ratepayers, in like manner, first 
object to free libraries. In the next place, they will probably object to ° 
open spaces: for the evil results from want of fresh air, and of open land 
on which children may play in the sun and young men take exercise, 
are not so obvious at the moment as the evils of bad drainage or dark 
or ill-paved streets. The providing of open spaces, therefore, if left to 
the rates, will constantly be put off till a more convenient season ; 
and that season, we know, never comes. Something may be done, 
no doubt, but it will always be much less than should be done, and 
London will be starved of fresh air and room to move. On the other 
hand, a fund specially ear-marked to provide open spaces must be 
spent. It certainly will not be too large a fund, but it will supply a 
constant source of income, without pressure upon anyone, and rising 
or falling in amount with the greater or less need of its employment. 
It may be supplemented, if the ratepayers so please, from the general 
rates; it may be supplemented from private munificence ; but it will 
of itself secure at least a minimum of open land for the well-being 
of London. 

Let us turn now for a moment to the more agreeable topic of the 
use to be made of the future open-space fund. 

It goes without saying that the County Council must have power 
to acquire land, either by agreement or compulsorily, on the usual 
terms, for the purpose of maintaining and forming open spaces. 
Commons, where they can be found, will, of course, be preserved, and 
parks must be formed. These parks should supply two wants: they 
should be pleasant places for sitting, walking, riding, and driving ; 
and they should be furnished with an adequate space for cricket and 
football. Level places must be selected for these playing-fields, and 
very often land which is not well suited for building may be admirable 
for this purpose, and may be obtained at cheap rates—for example, 
the great tract of marshes in the Lea valley. Where large parks 
cannot be made, there must be smaller garden-places, where women » 
may, in a few minutes’ walk, take their children and watch them 
play. Then, again, the hill-tops round London must be saved for 
the public; such places, for instance, as Pepys Hill, Greenwich ; the 
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Hilly Fields, Lewisham ; Honor Oak—twenty acres in such a spot 
will often preserve a clear view for miles round ; and what pleasure 
we all derive from a wide view !—especially if our horizon is usually 
bounded by house-roofs. Moreover, as the winds sweep into London 
from the sea, and from distant wood and meadow, they kiss these 
hill-tops. If they encounter the smoke of chimneys on each hill 
they cross, their fragrance soon fades, and they are of little use to 
the denser parts of London. Hill-tops should on every account be 
saved. And besides commons, playing-fields, gardens, and hill-tops, 
we want broad thoroughfares lined with trees, leading from one 
frequented point to another, connecting together common and park 
and garden, and making the walk to the spot for which one is bound 
a pleasure, and not a toil. In this respect Continental cities set us a 
good example. They are not, asarule, better provided with large 
open spaces; but more trees are brought into their midst. How 
charming is the quarter of Paris from the Place de la Concorde to 
the Trocadero! There is no great open space; but an abundance of 
avenues and leafy ways. We scarcely realise that we are in a town, 
though we are in the heart of the second city in Europe. Special 
means of forming boulevards exist in the building alignments to 
which allusion has been made. When such means fail, the open 
space fund cannot be better used than in a judicious creation of 
broad tree-lined avenues, even at the cost of purchasing a few 
houses. 

One word in conclusion upon the supreme importance of supply- 
ing London with open land and fresh air. We all know the story of 
the Indian potentate who drove from Bayswater to Mile End, and 
‘there was no more spirit in him’! In this sense every Englishman 
is proud of London ; it is a wonderful tribute to the energy and en- 
terprise of the nation. But, nevertheless, it is a monstrosity. Years 
ago Cobbett called it a wen; and the wen has grown greatly since 
Cobbett’s time. Life in London is an unnatural life ; it is not 
natural—it is not healthy for body or mind—that so many persons 
should be packed together on a few square miles. Look at a London 
crowd from the upper floor of a building, from the top of an omnibus. 
What white, smoke-stained faces! The great want of London is sun 
and fresh air. How often when the sun is shining brightly twenty 
miles out of London, it is thick with fog and mist in London streets! 
Where are London children to play, save in the street? What games 
can they learn? Where can they get that training in self-discipline, 
courage and dexterity, to which the Duke of Wellington alluded, 
when he said that Waterloo was won on the playing-fields of Eton ? 
And all this is, toa great extent, preventible. It is not necessary 
that London should grow in a formless mass without design, throw- 
ing out on every side blocks of houses so thickly planted that there 
is no room for the sun’s rays to penetrate, or for the wind to do aught 
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but create perilous draughts. Those who govern London in the 
future are responsible to see that these things no longer happen. 
And it is the duty of us all to press home this obligation, and to 
point out means by which the representatives of the community may 
be enabled to discharge it. Such a means, it is believed, may be pro- 
vided by the special tax and the Open Space Fund which are advo- 


cated in this paper. 
Ropek? HUNTER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


PASQUALE DE PAOLI: A STUDY 


Tue Emperor Napoleon the First was for three years of his life a 
British subject, from 1794 to 1797, when King George the Third of 
England was also King of Corsica. This addition to the British 
crown was the work of a remarkable triumvirate, of whom Nelson was 
the fighter, Elliot the diplomatist, and Pasquale de Paoli the 
prompter, and, in the end, the betrayer. The project of conquest 
had for some time been in the air, but it was Paoli who at last per- 
suaded the kiug and the Toulon Commission to risk an expedition. 
His motives for doing so were not, strictly speaking, patriotic, for at 
the time that he called in English aid he was himself in direst need, 
and to interpose a line of British bayonets between himself and the 
guillotine was quite as much his object as to secure for his country- 
men the benefits of trial by jury. 

Pasquale de Paoli was born in 1726. He was the son of the 
Marquis Hyacinthe de Paoli, a gentleman whose turbulence went so 
far beyond the usual Corsican impatience of law that, besides main- 
taining a fierce vendetta all his life with the Marquis Matra, he set 
on foot a rebellion against the Genoese—who then ruled in Corsica— 
and succeeded in driving out their garrison. What to do next was 
not easy to settle, but Paoli ended by inviting a Bavarian baron of. 
the name of Neuhoff to be king of Corsica. The baron, nothing loth, 
proclaimed himself as King Theodore. He tried to get over the 
difficulty of the rival factions among his subjects by appointing Paoli 
and his enemy, the Marquis Matra, twin prime ministers. But this did 
not quite suit Corsican ideas, and as the baron had no money, and could 
not get himself recognised by the Powers, he found it as well to 
abdicate and leave his country to the mercy of the Genoese. They 
promptly re-entered, and Paoli, with his son Pasquale, fled to Naples, 
where he died. 

Pasquale grew up at the court of Naples, where he studied men 
and manners, and learned all there was to learn at the university. 
But he never forgot Corsica, and, in 1755, he sailed with a few 
friends for the land of his birth, and once more called the people 
to arms. He succeeded. He was acleverer man than his father, 
more fervid and less quarrelsome, and, besides, he knew what he 
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wanted, and was wise enough to cut off the Matras, root and branch, 
before proceeding to more serious measures. Twin dictatorships were 
not to Pasquale’s taste : neither was he so weak as to call in a foreign 
king, as his father had done. The Matras, having been piously ex- 
terminated, and the Genoese driven out, Paoli made himself dictator 
of Corsica, and remained so for fourteen years. At the end of this time 
Corsica changed hands, and the French sent in troops to restore 
order. Paoli had never had much of an army: his navy was his great 
strength. He accordingly gave in without a struggle and sailed for 
Leghorn, where the English consul received him with almost royal 
honours. 

It would have been difficult to receive him in any other way, 
Though his invasion of Corsica was nothing more than a buc- 
caneering raid, yet for fourteen years he had- been a king in all 
but the name. His government, in a way, had been recognised by 
the great Powers, and he had undoubtedly used his power well. He 
had reduced the taxes, he had turned a motley band of smugglers 
and privateers into a nimble and obedient fleet, and he allowed 
nobody but himself to enjoy the luxury of a vendetta. At the same 
time he was wise enough not to excite envy by the assumption of a title, 
and remained plain Pasquale de-Paoli. In private life his dress and 
habits were of the simplest; he held no court, and appointed no 
officers of State. The great seal of Corsica was kept in a cupboard, 
and when it was wanted Paoli would senda little boy to fetch it. 
This pastoral simplicity, allied with so much real power, enchanted 
Boswell, who travelled in Corsica about that time. ‘I could have 
fancied myself in the land of Cincinnatus,’ he wrote. And Boswell 
was not Paoli’s only admirer. He pleased other and more discerning 
critics. Alfieri was struck with his resemblance to patriots of the 
classic type, and dedicated to him the tragedy of Timoleone. 

He came to London, and ten days after his arrival was presented 
to the king. The next day the Duke of Grafton, then prime minister, 
called on him at his lodgings in Old Bond Street. A pension of 
1,200/. a year was conferred on him, and he was elected a member 
of Dr. Johnson’s club. Pensioned and féted, the corsair subsided 
into the diner-out. 

Twenty years rolled pleasantly by; but when the French Revo- 
lution broke out, Paoli astonished his friends by suddenly starting 
for Corsica. Upon a motion in the French National Assembly, 
seconded by Mirabeau, martial law was suspended in Corsica and a 
constitution granted. Paoli was elected to the National Assembly 
and took his seat, resolved, if possible, to play in Paris the part he 
had so long presented on the minor stage of Corsica. It was daring, 
but it was not well judged. He was now sixty-four, a man of another 
time, and it was not given to such as he to ride on the whirlwind of 
the French Revolution. His old-world notions of king and Church 
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only made men impatient; the stately periods and measured 
eloquence of his speeches produced no effect beside the mad 
harangues of men who might have been his grandchildren. His 
anger and alarm rose daily, and as he was no coward it soon became 
known that he was heartily disgusted with what he saw and heard. 
There could be but one result to this. In the summer of 1792 
he fled for his life. He reached Corsica in safety. The French 
Government sent and demanded his head, but in doing this they 
overreached themselves. In Corsica Paoli was at home. He con- 
vened a general assembly of his countrymen, and placed himself in 
their hands. 

The people answered once more to his call. They rose as one 
man, even the priests bearing arms, drove the Republican troops from 
the open country, and shut them up in the three seaport towns of 
S. Fiorenzo, Bastia and Calvi. Paoli was too sagacious to be blinded 
by a first success. He had not ruled Corsica for fourteen years 
without finding out what his countrymen could do and what they 
could not. They were good for a spurt—none better—or they could 
maintain a guerilla war: Corsica, like Spain, though easy to overrun, 
was hard to conquer. But regular warfare he knew to be beyond 
them; they were too few and too impatient of discipline. He was 
trapped. There was yet time to save himself by flight; but if he 
stood his ground there was but one course open to him—he must 
find a powerful ally. 

It was now November 1793. A British fleet of fourteen sail was 
anchored in the Bay of Hyéres, only a few hours’ sail from Corsica ; 
and officers and men were all thirsting for another fight with the 
French. There were 2,000 regulars on board under the command 
of General O’Hara, afterwards Governor of Gibraltar. The fleet was 
commanded by Lord Hood, and had been despatched to Toulon for the 
purpose of seizing the town and proclaiming Louis the Seventeenth. 
After the capture of Toulon, Sir Gilbert Elliot, the civil member 
of the Commission, organised a sort of government in the name of 
Louis the Seventeenth with so much success that ‘ Monsieur ’—after- 
wards Louis the Eighteenth—proposed to assume in state the title 
of Regent of France on the strength of it. Elliot did not at once 
assent, thinking it a little premature, but he managed to sustain his 
government in spite of a besieging force of Republican troops until 
Napoleon Buonaparte took charge of their batteries. The young 
gunner, then twenty-four years old, speedily drove out the English. 
Four thousand of the inhabitants fled from his vengeance and 
followed Elliot aboard. 

As there was clearly nothing more to be done at Toulon, Hood 
now bethought himself of an invitation he had received in the 
preceding September. Pasquale de Paoli had written him a letter 
imploring him to come and conquer Corsica for King George. He 
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was glad to have it now: it gave him one more chance of a fight. 
Though over seventy he had all the ardour of forty-five, and he was 
chafing under his defeat. As for Nelson, who commanded the 
‘ Agamemnon,’ a sixty-four, under him, he was overjoyed, and Elliot 
favoured the plan also, though not for the same reasons. He was 
not a fighter, but he had 4,000 Frenchmen to feed, and they were 
costing 1501. a day out of the scanty funds at his disposal. 

The two remaining commissioners therefore recommended Paoli’s 
plan to the home authorities, and asked for instructions. The king 
was quite willing that Corsica should be conquered for him, but as 
for instructions none could be given. Mr. Dundas thought that, 
under the circumstances, Sir Gilbert probably knew more about 
Corsica than he could tell him, and said so in effect, with many 
flattering expressions of the king’s confidence in Elliot’s discretion. 
Sir Gilbert then sailed for Corsica and found that Paoli, though an 
outlaw from France and actually under sentence of death, was, 
for the moment, master of the island. He had been again voted 
dictator, and formally empowered to pledge his countrymen in any 
way he chose. Never was a man more completely in possession of 
the hearts and minds of a whole people. An absence of twenty 
years had not diminished their adoration for him. He was still, 
literally, their idol. They kissed his portrait when they saw it, and 
went on their knees even for this act of devotion. To secure Paoli’s 
support was, therefore, to secure the support of all Corsicans. But 
there was some danger in an ally so powerful; and when he pro- 
posed that Elliot should direct the forces of the Commission to 
erecting Corsica into an independent country under British protec- 
tion, he flatly declined ; such a course would merely mean that 
England was to conquer Corsica for Paoli’s benefit. The dictator 
then disclaimed any personal ambition, and proposed that Corsica 
should be added to the domains of the British Crown. Had this 
been his first suggestion it is probable that Elliot would have 
accepted it unconditionally. But the few days’ negotiations had 
aroused his suspicions, and he now demanded from Paoli the 
assurance that once the conquest effected, he (Paoli) would retire 
from political life altogether. This condition was afterwards much 
dwelt on by the disloyal and meddling officers who did their best to 
ruin Elliot, as evidence of his harsh and overbearing nature. But 
the very events on which they founded their accusations proved that 
it was but an act of the simplest wisdom, the very least precaution 
that a wise negotiator could take in dealing with an ambitious, 
unscrupulous nature. Paoli hesitated. It was not true that he had 
no personal ambition ; in fact, he had no desire left except to gratify 
his ambition, and if he kept the pledge Elliot required him to give, 
he must retire into private life, and it was not likely that, at sixty- 
six, he would have many more chances of distinction. On the other 
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hand, if he declined to give it, he stood between the disgrace of 
flight and the certainty of the guillotine, and the time for flight was 
fast slipping by. After all it was only a pledge, so he gave it, and 
the British attack on Corsica was begun forthwith. 

Corsica runs out to the north in a long, narrow neck only twelve 
miles across. On the west side of this neck is the port of S. 
Fiorenzo, said by Paoli to be the most important place in the island, 
on the possession of which the fate of Corsica would depend. On the 
east side, nearly opposite to S. Fiorenzo and only twelve miles dis- 
tant, was Bastia. Lord Hood took the post of honour and attacked 
S. Fiorenzo; Nelson was sent round to lay siege to Bastia. The 
troops under General Dundas, and afterwards General Abraham 
D’Aubant, took no part in the fighting. In vain Hood, with some- 
thing of a sailor’s warmth, pointed out that they were part of the 
forces of the Commission and ought to help in the fight. In vain 
Elliot, more suavely, wrote to the same effect, and appealed to the 
traditions of the British army. The commandant thanked them for 
their polite attentions, rejoined that neither the admiral nor the civil 
commissioner was, so far as he was aware, a professional conductor of 
sieges, and declined to ‘entangle himself’ in any operations what- 
ever. He alone, he continued, was responsible for the troops under 
his command, and he proceeded to ensure their safety by cantoning 
them around §S. Fiorenzo, from which comfortable quarter neither 
he nor they stirred till after the fall of Bastia. 

S. Fiorenzo fell first. On the 11th of February the garrison 
evacuated the lines and marched unmolested past the British can- 
tonments, across the land into Bastia. 

Bastia was a strong place and Nelson’s fleet was weak. His ships 
were undermanned, and there were not enough of them. The tackle 
was rotten, the rations scanty, and as the army gave him no help the 
only forces available to complete the blockade on the land side were 
the Corsicans. Afloat or ashore they were lukewarm allies, and gave 
many a helping hand to the French. Moreover the garrison, com- 
manded by General Gentili, was strong. Against these heavy odds 
Nelson fought with a gaiety that was infectious. ‘If your Lordship 
will please to send me a couple of gunboats, they would be very useful 
this fine weather in harassing the enemy,’ he wrote to Lord Hood. 
Then in his diary, ‘When I get them, the inhabitants of Bastia sleep 
nomore.’ To his wife he wrote, ‘My men behave splendidly. They 
are now (I may say it to you) what British sailors ought to be, 
perfectly invincible. I believe they mind shot no more than peas.’ 
Once the ‘Agamemnon’ ran aground, and was got off, rather to 
Nelson’s disgust, without a fight. ‘I don’t think they are the men 
to have taken the “ Agamemnon,” ’ he wrote to his brother, ‘ but they 
behaved shamefully in not trying.’ 

At one of the French outposts, Maginaggio, Gentili himself was 
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in command. Nelson summoned the place and received for reply, 
‘Nous sommes républicains ; ce mot seul doit vous suffire. Ce n’est 
point au Maginaggio, lieu sans défense, qu’il faut vous adresser. Si 
vous allez 4 St. Florent, Bastia ou Calvi vous trouverez des soldats 
frangais qui vous répondront selon vos désirs. Quant 4 la troupe 
que je commande, elle est préte 4 vous montrer qu’elle est composée de 
soldats frangais.’ Upon receiving this defiance, delivered from beneath 
a cap of liberty hoisted in the market-place, Nelson landed a party 
of blue-jackets and stormed the post, reserving for himself the 
pleasure of striking down, with his own hand, the cap of liberty. 

This little success had a very good effect on his wavering allies. 
They tightened the blockade, and in Bastia bread rose to three franés 
aloaf. Once already had Nelson’s bombardment nearly brought about 
a capitulation, and on the night of the 12th of May his cruisers cap- 
tured a small boat trying to run his blockade. Among the prisoners 
was the brother of the Commandant, who, however, before his capture 
dropped overboard the despatches he was charged with. But the 
tide was unfriendly and floated them to Nelson the next morning. 
From them he learned that Bastia was starving. Seven days later 
Gentili surrendered. 

Early in June, eager to get at the next piece of fighting, Nelson 
sailed for Calvi. In this siege the navy was supported by the 
army, now commanded by Sir Charles Stuart, an officer who, at any 
rate, was fond of fighting. It was not too much help. The sun, 
which had been genial in February, and fierce in June, was deadly in 
August. All around the town lay marshy land, and in one fortnight 
of the siege the English lost 1,500 men with fever. The work, too, 
was very heavy. ‘By computation to this night,’ wrote Nelson on 
the 13th of July, ‘we may be supposed to have dragged one 26- 
pounder, with its ammunition and every requisite for making a bat- 
tery, upwards of eighty miles, seventeen of which were up a very 
steep mountain.’ 

When the siege had already lasted a month, five out of six guns 
in the advanced battery were knocked to pieces ina night. Hood 
was prostrate with fatigue. Stuart was down with fever. Only 
Nelson’s wiry frame could bear up against the climate and the work. 
*I am here a reed among the oaks,’ he said. ‘I have all the diseases 
there are, but there is not enough in my frame for them to fasten on.’ 
On the 12th of July a ricochet shot drove some sand into his eye and 
blinded him, ‘I got a slap in the face the other day,’ he wrote, ‘ for 
which I owe the enemy one, and mean to repay them ere long.’ He 
was soon out of their debt. Nelson, it is true, was the only officer 
left fit for duty on the side of the besiegers, but Nelson, even with 
one eye knocked out, and racked with ague, replaced them all. After 
three armistices Calvi surrendered, and the garrison with two guns 
marched out with the honours of war. If the siege had lasted 
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another fortnight, the French must have won; as it was, only 400 
men were left fit to march in. 

Before the fighting was over the civil arm had completed the 
annexation and proclaimed GEORGE, by the grace of God, of Great 
Britain, France, Ireland and Corsica, King. 

After his bargain with Paoli at Murato, Elliot travelled on to 
Corte, a village in the centre of the island and, although containing 
no more than 2,000 inhabitants, the capital of Corsica. The General 
Assembly was summoned, and met in June. Its first measure was 
to formally recite the iniquities of the French, and to declare the 
absolute and irrevocable separation of Corsica from France. The 
next step was to draft a constitution. This work was allotted to a 
protégé of Paoli’s, a young man of great talent, afterwards French 
Ambassador at St. James’s, Count Carl’ Andrea Pozzo di Borgo. Born 
at Alala near Ajaccio in 1764, he had grown up in the intimacy of 
a family of boys somewhat younger than himself—the Buonapartes. 
The ambition of every young Corsican of that time extended no 
further than to serve Paoli, and when the deliverer reappeared after 
an absence of twenty years and, passing over the two older Buona- 
partes, already young men, chose as his associate the soberer and 
maturer Pozzo di Borgo, Napoleon’s wrath and jealousy knew no 
bounds. When Pozzo stood as municipal councillor for Ajaccio, 
Napoleon stood against him. Pozzo was likely to win, for he spoke 
well, and Napoleon was always a poor orator. But these advantages 
weighed nothing against the younger man’s impetuous resolve. 
Discarding the constitutional forms of an election, he cut short 
Pozzo’s chances by having him pulled off the platform by his legs. 
Napoleon won the election, but he made of Pozzo a lifelong enemy. 
He himself soon tired of Corsican politics; he plotted to restore the 
sway of France, was detected and fled for his life. He entered the 
army of the Republic and left the parish politics of his native country 
to Pozzo di Borgo. 

Pozzo, then, as secretary to the General Assembly, drafted the 
Constitution of Corsica. It provided for an elective assembly, trial 
by jury, and toleration of all creeds. It contained a civil and 
criminal code, and established the dynasty of George the Third. It 
contained some curious provisions, one being a fine of 200 francs for 
a member of parliament neglecting to attend the session when duly 
summoned, and also fixed the quorum for Government business at 
the very high percentage of one-half of a house of 200 members.! 

The Constitution was read three times in the General Assembly, 
and passed on the 21st of June, 1794. Paoli was hailed the father 
of his country, and a marble bust was voted to him. The crown was 
offered to Elliot, who accepted it in the king’s name, and the Assembly 
then broke up until the first election. 


1 Costituzione del Regno di Corsica, Tit. iv., Art. 2. 
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Under the Constitution the king’s power was to be exercised by a 
viceroy, resident in Corsica, and the question every Corsican was 
now asking himself and his neighbour was, who would the viceroy 
be? Paoli was eager to get the appointment for himself, and was 
plotting to secure his nomination in direct breach of his pledged 
word to Elliot. Although he had made several attempts to re-enter 
public life, he had hitherto been thwarted by Elliot’s intimation that 
if he persisted, the English troops should be at once withdrawn. 
There does not appear to be any excuse for Paoli’s conduct. There 
was nothing in the pledge that Elliot exacted that was dishonourable, 
and it had been given as the consideration for help that saved Paoli 
from the necessity of choosing between a dishonourable flight and 
the guillotine. But his restless, grasping spirit could not endure 
that anyone but himself should wield power in the land where he 
had so long been supreme. In six months he had forgotten the 
straits from which he had been delivered and was deep in the plot to 
overturn Elliot. 

He had not a great following at first. The Corsicans, though not 
conspicuous among nations for steadfastness, were not as yet capable 
of such agile perfidy as their leader. But Paoli’s influence was con- 
siderable, and when the General Assembly broke up and Paoli went 
to the hills to take the waters Elliot thought it as well to follow 
him. 

They stayed together in the convent of Orezza. It was quite 
impossible to concert any plans with Paoli, whose ideas of business, 
even when he was honest, were loose and wandering; but Elliot and 
he had many long and outwardly friendly talks in the long, cool 
corridors of the convent, while the last shells were bursting in Calvi. 

Corsica was further from London then than India is now, and the 
appointment of viceroy was not a matter to be hurried, so Paoli’s 
suspense lasted a long time. In October it was at last put an end to : 
Elliot was appointed. 

The post of Viceroy of Corsica was a great one, being at that time 
certainly the most considerable in the British Empire after Ireland 
and Bengal, and the salary was fixed at 8,000/. a year. Elliot had 
recommended that it should be bestowed on some great English 
noble: the Duke of Northumberland being suggested. The only 
course that he had strenuously deprecated was the appointment of 
any Corsican ; inasmuch as, after the first term had expired, every 
Corsican gentleman who was not appointed in succession would con- 
sider himself personally affronted. Paoli’s services were, at the same 
time, recognised in the most flattering manner. A pension of 1,000/. 
a year was bestowed on him, and the king sent him his portrait set 
in brilliants and hung on a gold chain, as a mark of his personal 
regard. This was the first time that George the Third had shown so 
great a mark of his favour to any one not royal, and if anything 
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could have soothed Paoli’s wounded vanity it should have been these 
great attentions. They were conveyed by the viceroy himself, with 
that prompt courtesy and geniality from which not even the certain 
conviction of Paoli’s treachery could persuade him to depart. 

But Paoli was mad with jealousy and spite. He now threw off 
the mask completely. He retired to Rostino, his birthplace, a small 
town to the north of Bastia, and founded a cave of Adullam there. 
He entered into correspondence with the French, so lately his bitterest 
enemies, and dubbed himself ‘ citoyen.’ 

The viceroy of Corsica had his hands full. The island had only 
200,000 inhabitants, and was surrounded by enemies. France, of 
course, was hostile, Genoa claimed the island, and so did the Pope. 
The furious hatred of the Barbary States, who were at that time 
all-powerful in the Mediterranean, nearly ruined the Corsican 
fisheries, and sometimes threatened to culminate in an invasion. 
This was on account of the national flag, a Moor’s head on a silver 
field ; and Elliot thought it politic to change the flag and add a 
motto from Dante, symbolic of the British alliance. But this was 
an unfortunate miscalculation. The Corsicans had no particular 
reverence for their national flag, and knew nothing of Dante, but 
they cordially detested their enemies. Their coral trade, which the 
Barbary corsairs half ruined, was certainly very lucrative, but they 
preferred that it should pay them less, and bring them the chance of 
a fight now and then. The change of the flag, therefore, produced 
an unfortunate effect of weakness. Moreover, it entirely failed in its 
object, for the British Treasury had to find 40,000/. as ransom for the 
Corsicans taken captive during the brief period of our rule. 

A similar blunder was made when Parliament was summoned at 
Bastia instead of Corte. Bastia was a large and important town, 
with 14,000 inhabitants, and was far more convenient than Corte ; 
but the inconvenience of close quarters was not of the kind likely to 
be much felt by Corsican members of Parliament. 

On the other hand, Corte was the ancient capital; and for the 
Corsicans, a pastoral and half-civilised people, impatient of change, 
that was everything. 

The pretensions of Genoa to the sovereignty of Corsica might be 
considered as merged in those of France; for the Serene Republic was 
already occupied by the French. The Papal claims were more serious; 
not because they had more foundation, but because Elliot wanted Pius 
the Sixth to help in re-establishing the Corsican Church—a delicate 
task for a Protestant viceroy. The claim seems to have been put 
forward chiefly with the object of opening diplomatic relations with 
St. James’s. However, the difficulties were all surmounted, and the 
Primate of Corsica presided in the second Corsican Parliament. 

In the meantime the army and navy, after the great exertions 
they had gone through, were in an unpleasant state of depression. 
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Of the army, only 1,000 men were fit for duty, and Elliot con- 
gratulated himself that there were so many. But the fleet, which 
had taken the lion’s share of the fighting, was even worse off. The 
crews were 2,000 men short. They were positively using condemned 
sails and cordage, and the vessels were unfit to fight or even to leave 
harbour. A naval engagement or a gale would have left Corsica 
defenceless. It was in vain that Elliot asked for more ships and 
men; he could get none; nor could he even get gunpowder, but 
had to procure it in driblets from Leghorn or Naples, as best he 
could. 

Perhaps in their entire ignorance of continental politics the home 
authorities might be excused for thinking that Nelson and Moore 
with fourteen sail of the line and 1,000 regulars were fit to cope with 
any army or navy likely to be sent against them. Such a force 
could not be thought contemptible, though certainly inadequate. 
At the same time, Elliot’s errors of administration were not in them- 
selves mistakes of a fatal kind, and could have been easily remedied. 
They were amiable mistakes of the kind often made by the English 
in like cases—giving the people improvements that we think they 
ought to want rather than those they really do want. 

What ruined the English rule in Corsica was not the weakness 
of the army, not the faults of the administration, but the persistent 
malignity of Pasquale de Paoli. After having, in the most solemn 
manner, pledged his word to Elliot to support his administration, he 
no sooner learnt that he was not to be viceroy, than he sought 
our ruin by every means in his power—not stopping short of the 
foulest. 

No man was too lowly for him to win, no man too lofty for his 
matchless powers of intrigue to corrupt. He promised every man 
his heart’s desire could he but get back to power. Every corporal 
was to be a colonel, every shepherd a privy councillor; but nothing 
could be done until Elliot was got rid of. Every day, therefore, he 
sent forth afresh crop of libels from Rostino. When parliament was 
summoned to meet at Bastia, this was an insult to the noble old 
capital Corte. The king’s portrait, through whose fault it never 
transpired, was lost on the journey. Forthwith Paoli proclaimed that 
the grasping viceroy had pocketed it for the sake of the diamonds. 
No slander was too foul or too ridiculous for him to repeat, and his 
agents industriously whispered them in London ; but there they only 
got laughed at for their pains. In Corsica, however, it was no 
laughing matter, as Elliot soon found. In six months the Adullamites 
numbered half the population; in a year Pozzo di Borgo could not 
venture forth unguarded, the king’s writ could not run, and acts 
of parliament were publicly burned. The climax was reached in 
August 1795, At Ajaccio the viceroy gave a ball, the preparations 
for which were left in the hands of Simon Colonna, a young Corsican 
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noble and aide-de-camp to the viceroy. It passed off successfully, 
but a few days later a petition was put into the viceroy’s hands which, 
besides the usual seditious nonsense manufactured at Rostino by 
Paoli’s own hands, contained the remarkable statement that ‘the 
wicked Simon Colonna has had the audaciousness to lay his parricidal 
hands on the most respectable statue of the common father of the 
country.’ * 

The viceroy’s camp was hardly safe from insult; the whole 
country-side rang with the news that Simon Colonna, some said 
Pozzo di Borgo, some even said the viceroy himself, had publicly 
dashed Paoli’s statue to the ground. As Elliot had recently, with 
great pomp and ceremony, unveiled the marble bust to Paoli that 
the General Assembly had voted him, he felt this to be a particularly 
unhandsome slander. He returned to Ajaccio, and proceeded to the 
ball-room where, sure enough, there was a bust of Paoli; not, how- 
ever, dashed to the ground, but on a pedestal, and showing no signs 
of violence. The microscope disclosed no injuries to the bust except 
a piece gone from the back of the head about the size of a sixpenny- 
bit, and one, rather smaller, from the nose. It was true that Simon 
Colonna had put his hands on the bust; he had moved it from the 
ball-room, where it was not safe, to a room behind, where it was. 
All this the patient viceroy detailed at great length to the Duke of 
Portland, and then he sat down to think. 

It had come to this in twelve short months, that the peace of the 
nation hung on Paoli’s words, and it was in his power to disturb it by 
such trifles. The viceroy must needs spend his days in corresponding 
with the minister over malicious absurdities that would not disturb a 
well-ordered nursery for five minutes. Elliot had borne much. He 
had endured the most cruel slanders on himself, he had endured to see 
his most trusty officers seduced, and even the army tampered with. 
As he sat down to write his resignation, Colonel Moore was actually 
staying at Rostino, a guest of the exulting Paoli. Elliot had laughed 
as long as it was possible, but now that the whole country was 
convulsed with a silly falsehood, it was plain that a people capable of 
being so moved were not only false and riotous, they must also have 
lost all sense of humour. Elliot therefore wrote and said that under 
his Majesty’s command he would stay in Corsica until his successor 
was appointed, but he prayed to be delivered as soon as might be 
from ‘this country of shabby politics.’ However, if his Majesty 
approved of his work, Paoli must go, and so must Colonel Moore. 
Mvore was the chief of the Paolist party among the English. An 
inquisitive and wrongheaded man, he had been foremost among the 
sneerers at Nelson and Hood. He carried Stuart over with him 
into Paoli’s camp, so much so that the commander-in-chief was 


? «Lo scelerato Simone Colonna ha avuto I’ ardire di porre le mani parricide nella 
rispettabilissima Statua del commune Padre della Patria.’ 
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induced to dispute Elliot’s right to appoint his own aides-de-camp. 
The letter written, Elliot let its contents be known, and, quitting 
his genial publicity, withdrew into a silent and haughty retirement. 
The effect was magical. All disturbances subsided, the flow of 
seditious petitions stopped, the fountain of slander ran dry. The 
men who had betrayed Elliot to Paoli now betrayed Paoli to Elliot, 
and protested they had been well-affected all along. One by one 
stragglers dropped off from Adullam. Even Paoli grew anxious and 
redoubled his attentions to the French at Genoa. 

For two months this state of things lasted. The viceroy took no 
steps to put down the virtual insurrection of several villages; and on 
their part the malcontents and insurgents remained inactive. Late 
in September the Duke of Portland’s answer reached Corsica. After 
what had passed it would have been painful, and perhaps hardly 
possible, for Elliot to meet Paoli. Frederick North, the viceroy’s 
right-hand man, therefore invited him to the inn of Porte Novo, a 
few miles from Rostino. They met at nine o’clock in the morning 
on the 5th of October, and for six hours Paoli endeavoured to find 
out what was the purport of the despatch. He declaimed and 
gesticulated while he paced the inn, now tirading on liberty in 
general, and now on Corsican politics in particular. The impassive 
North confined himself to such trenchant questions as how Paoli 
justified his attempt to seduce the British troops, or his orders to 
the villagers of Farniola not to allow a judge appointed by Elliot to 
enter their village. Otherwise he did not interrupt except when 
Paoli referred to Elliot’s government as a nest of traitors, which was. 
a surprising comment, coming as it did from a man outlawed for 
treason by France and notoriously a traitor to England. At three 
in the afternoon Paoli took his leave, convinced that Elliot was not 
empowered further than to invite him to return to England. 

He was joined outside by his panic-stricken suite, who had passed 
the long hours breakfasting in an inner room. They had cause for 
alarm. As the old man rode slowly home under the olive-trees they 
told him a story that filled him with consternation. They had been 
joined at breakfast by Colonel Moore. He, too, had been invited to 
England, but his invitation came in rougher terms than Paoli’s. He 
was ordered to leave in twenty-four hours, the materials for his court-. 
martial to be collected by Elliot in his absence. This was a heavy 
blow to Paoli, and caused a sensation throughout the island. Moore- 
had succeeded Sir Charles Stuart as the head of the English party 
(the new commander-in-chief, General Trigge, not having a turn for 
intrigue). If he was thus publicly disgraced, what measures might 
not Elliot be empowered to take against Paoli? As a matter of 
fact, Elliot was not empowered to take any, or to do more than 
invite him to go to England; but North had been mysterious and 
silent, and on the whole he thought it best not to let the day of 
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grace pass by. His letter, accepting the king’s invitation, reached 
the viceroy just as he and North had written the orders to the troops 
to advance on the disturbed districts. These orders would now 
happily be unnecessary. In one of the viceroy’s own carriages, and 
attended by the viceroy’s aide-de-camp, Pasquale de Paoli travelled 
to S. Fiorenzo and embarked with full military honours. True to 
the last to his habits, he made a speech from the plank joining boat 
and shore. He was going, he said, to lay the grievances of the 
Corsican people at the foot of the throne. Elliot would be removed, 
and he himself would return in the spring wiih Stuart, who had 
been so long working for Corsica in London. The last sentence was 
a pure fabrication. Stuart, though a good soldier, was narrow and 
prejudiced. He disliked Elliot and showed his dislike unwisely ; but 
he was a gentleman and not a spy. 

Elliot wrote of Paoli: ‘He is more regardless of truth than any 
man I ever met with. He seems totally incapable of truth, honour, 
or good sense, even in those actions which are useful.’ Pasquale 
de Paoli was treated most indulgently. His pension was continued 
to him, and he lived a retired life till 1807. He was buried in 
St. Pancras cemetery, whence his remains were removed to Corsica 
with some ceremony in the summer of 1889. A bust by Flaxman 
was put up to his memory in the south aisle of Westminster Abbey. 

Moore, on the other hand, was refused his travelling allowance, 
which amounted to 113/., but he was too good an officer to be spared 
long. Soon after his disgrace he was made Governor of Jamaica. 
He commanded a division in the Peninsula, and earned by his one 
battle of Corunna a fame second in most English ears to the Duke 
of Wellington’s only. An elaborate monument, representing his 
burial, was erected to his memory by the south door of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

In Corsica matters were improved by the removal of the two 
conspirators. Parliament met for the second and last time, and 
passed, among other useful measures, an Act abolishing Trial by 
Jury, with the following frank preamble: ‘ Considerando che I’istitu- 
zione del Giurato ha favorita fin’ ora l impunita dei delitti.’ The fable 
of the broken bust died a natural death, and though secret sedition 
was rife, the land was outwardly at peace with its rulers. If the 
Ministry had at this juncture realised the potential importance of 
this stronghold placed between France and Italy, the history of the 
next twenty years might have been changed. A small army in the 
island, and a strong fleet under Nelson commanding the open sea, 
would have been formidable obstacles to the conquest of Italy. But 
it was not to be. 

Elliot stood despairingly to his post, but on this expedition, while 
the civil arm was directed by a firm and sagacious statesman, and the 
fleet was commanded by such as Hood and Nelson, it was the fate of 
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the army to be led first by Dundas, who would not fight; then by 
D’Aubant, who would not fight; then by Stuart, who fought well, it 
is true, but did his best to rob England of the fruits of his victory ; 
and finally by Trigge, who also would not fight. In March 1796 
there were disturbances in the south of the island. The troops sent 
to deal with them were too few; the insurrection spread, and when 
Trigge was ordered to suppress it he refused to march; when urged, 
he resigned the command. A substitute was found in Colonel 
Villettes, who at Elliot’s urgent summons hurried home from Venice, 
where he was on sick leave. On the 20th of May the viceroy took 
the field and camped the first night at Vivario, fifteen miles out of 
Corte. With the first streak of dawn came a messenger bearing the. 
news that hardly had the King’s troops left the capital when the 
convent bell of Orezza rang to arms. All that day it rang, and all the 
night ; the messenger had with difficulty found his way through the 
bands of insurgents who were pouring down from the hills and had 
invested the capital. Villettes pushed on, keeping ahead of the news 
of the revolt, reduced the rebels at Bogognano, and then turned back 
to Corte. He relieved the blockade, and the rebels, 700 or 800 
strong, took up a position at Bistuglio. They demanded that all 
taxes should be repealed, and that Pozzo di Borgo and the other 
ministers who remained faithful to the English should be dismissed. 
To accept such terms was to reduce the English rule to an absurdity. 
But to refuse them would only have brought about useless bloodshed ; 
and, as Elliot was now sure that the Ministry did not mean to support 
him, he accepted. 

It was indeed high time for us to go if we did not mean to hold 
our own by force of arms. In July, 1796, the Duke of Portland 
wrote: ‘In the present state of Europe there is not a possibility of 
adding a single man to the strength of your army,’ and by the next 
mail the 100th Regiment, still 800 strong, was ordered from Corsica 
to Gibraltar, a measure which left the viceroy almost defenceless. 
For a month past he had had to send his letters to England by 
Barcelona, the route by Ancona being closed by the French troops. 
Naples was the only port friendly to us in the Mediterranean. Spain 
was on the brink of declaring war, and the Spanish and French 
fleets united would number forty sail to our fourteen. Genoa fired 
on our flag, and the Holy See, having secured the re-establishment 
of the Corsican hierarchy, now looked coldly on the English. It 
must have been with a sense of relief from a hopeless and thankless 
task that Elliot received, late in September, his orders to evacuate 
Corsica. Within a month the English were gone. By a cruel irony 
of fate it was Nelson who was directed to superintend the evacuation. 

To the Corsicans who remained to the last true to King George 
an asylum was offered either in Canada or the Bermudas, but the 
suggestion was coldly received. For Pozzo di Borgo, whose private 
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means were only 30/. or 40]. a year, and who had carried his life in 
his hands for years in our service, Elliot tried, unsuccessfully, to get 
a pension of 3001. a year. 

After many years, passed in vain but ceaseless plotting against 
Napoleon, he at length struck a blow at his power which avenged 
him for the day when Napoleon had him pulled off the hustings by 
his legs. The defection of Bernadotte was solely the work of Pozzo 
di Borgo. He entered Paris with the allies, and was afterwards 
made French Ambassador at St. James’s. He died at Paris in 1842. 

Elliot was granted a peerage for his services. He died in 1814, 
and was buried in the north aisle of Westminster Abbey. 


WALTER FREWEN LORD. 








THE INDUSTRIES OF ANCIENT INDIA 


It is an admitted fact that in this world there is no such thing as an- 
unmixed evil. The caste system of India may be cited as an illus- 
tration. Orientalists and Sanskrit scholars, imbued with Occidental 
ideas and culture, have deplored the hard-and-fast lines drawn by 
relentless caste, and the adamantine wall of separation it has created 
between the Brahmans and Kshatriyas on the one hand, and the mul- 
tifarious castes practising the numerous professions of a civilised 
nation. It is no doubt true that genius was impossible; that no 
great names like Michael Angelo and Raphael, sprung from among 
the middle classes of people and having attained to the highest dis- 
tinction in the land, have been handed down to us in the history of 
the Hindu nation. The artisan classes being held in servitude and 
bondage by the monopolists of learning and honour, they did not 
care to conceive a bold idea or to transgress the fixed rules of their art. 

The high standard of excellence the Hindus had reached in the 
arts and manufactures, centuries before other nations on the earth 
had awaked to the call of civilisation, still excites the admiration of 
the world. The products of their skill were appreciated in the court 
of the Caliph Haroun al Raschid in Bagdad, and the rich silks, 
brocades, and jewellery of the far East amazed the great Charlemagne 
and his rude barons. If, it is argued, the Hindus had greater 
stimulus to exertion in the attainment of distinction and fame—which, 
however, was impossible to any but the priestly and kingly castes— 
the arts and manufactures would have been carried to a still higher 
state of excellence by the conception of grander ideals, by mechanical 
inventions, and maritime discoveries, and progress in the arts, 
sculpture, and architecture. 

It must not be forgotten, on the other hand, that it is the self-same 
caste system that has given the best scope for the hereditary develop- 
ment of faculties and organs necessary for the performance of. such 
delicate operations as are essential in many of the highly praised Indian 
manufactures. It is the experience of centuries that has caused the 
artisan classes of India to acquire that wonderful skill and facility of 
workmanship which characterises every branch of Indian industry. 
It must not be forgotten that centuries of priestly supremacy, and 
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uninquiring obedience to the dictates of that class, have reconciled the 
artisans to their degraded lot. In Hindu society, as it was consti- 
tuted, it was impossible for an artisan to try to better his social 
position, and this impossibility gradually came to be looked upon as 
Divine law—an idea which prevails largely even to the present day. 

It is my aim in the short space of this paper to attempt to show 
the progress the ancient Hindus had made in the industrial arts. 
In these days, when the cry of technical education is heard every- 
where, and when technical education is considered a proper remedy 
for the growing over-population of India, it might not be uninte- 
resting to institute an inquiry into the past history of the Indian 
arts and manufactures. 

It is well known that India is especially an agricultural country. 
Four thousand years ago, when the Aryans first invaded India and 
occupied it, their chief industry, as it has been of every race emerg- 
ing into civilisation, was agriculture. With the growth of the 
opulent kingdoms of Magadha, Kosala, Videha, &c., on the fertile 
banks of the Ganges, and the spread of civilisation and wealth, a 
taste for the comforts and luxuries of life arose, which, following the 
broad rule of supply and demand, gave an impetus to the industrial 
arts. This state of things continued down to the appearance of 
Gautama Buddha, who revolutionised society with his principles of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. 

The period of the Buddhistic supremacy in India, and the few 
centuries following it down to the Mahomedan conquest, were 
fruitful of various improvements in the several arts, In fact, it was 
at this period that the industrial arts reached their highest state of 
excellence. 

The Mahomedan conquest of India, the absence of any security 
of life and property in those troublous times, the constant inter-. 
necine wars and foreign invasions by bold and unscrupulous adven- 
turers and marauders, threw a gloom over the country and paralysed 
all industry. The trodden-down Hindus never thought of regaining 
their pristine glory, and the Indian industries came to be neglected. 
Agriculture again became their chief occupation. 

A century previous there were numerous checks to over-popula- 
tion, which no longer, thanks to the British Government, exist. 
Famine, pestilence, war, robbers and dacoits, wild beasts, fierce 
invaders, internal jealousy, all combined together to keep popula- 
tion under proper check. These causes have now long since ceased. 
to act. Population has gone on increasing. But in the case ofa 
people living solely by agriculture, the progress of the latter ought 
to have gone on hand in hand with that of the former. A century 
of beneficent British rule has already created a large class of people— 
according to Sir W. W. Hunter, ‘ about 24,000,000, including women 
and children—who go through their lives in a state of chronic hunger.’ 
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The problem of providing sufficient food supply for the growing 
population of India is therefore a very serious one, and deserving of 
the early attention of the rulers and the ruled. 

Numerous remedies have been proposed for alleviating this grow- 
ing danger, emigration into less densely peopled tracts and technical 
education being the most important. The first of these cannot be 
a permanent remedy, as the same problem will arise a few years 
hence. 

Technical education presupposes a flourishing condition of the 
industrial classes. As the Government of India, in its resolution on 
technical education, remarks, ‘It would be premature to establish 
technical schools on such a scale as in European countries, and. 
thereby aggravate the present difficulties by adding to the educated 
unemployed a new class of professional men for whom there is no 
commercial demand.’ It is therefore evident that the progress of 
industrialism in India, the revival of those ancient industries the 
products of which have been, and still are, the admiration of the 
world, and the working up of the material resources of India, a land 
famous for its fabulous mineral treasures from the earliest times, 
appear to be the only permanent solution of the over-population 
problem. ‘ 

As already noted, agriculture was the main industry of the 
ancient Aryans. In fact the word ‘ Arya’ itself means ‘to cultivate.’ 
Professor Max Miiller is of opinion that ‘this word was invented in 
the primeval home of the Aryans in Central Asia, to indicate their 
partiality to cultivation, as distinguished from the nomadic habits of 
the Turanians, whose name indicates their rapid journeys or the 
fleetness of their horses.’ Another remarkable fact that has to be 
noted in connection with the cultivation of those ancient days is that 
horses were used for drawing the plough—a custom still common in 
Europe, though not in India, at the present day. 

From numerous passages in the ‘ Rig Veda’ it would appear that 
many arts were carried to a high state of excellence. The art of 
weaving was practised by deft female fingers. From numerous allu- 
sions to the construction of carts and chariots, boats and ships, it 
can be concluded that carpentry had made considerable progress. 
The use of gold, silver, iron, and other metals appears to have been 
not unknown in the Vedic times. 

The description of the arms and accoutrements used in war, of 
various gold ornaments and iron utensils, which is dispersed through- 
out the ‘ Rig Veda,’ gives a high idea of working in metals, as prac- 
tised in those days. We read of the golden helmets, of armour for 
the shoulders and arms, of swords and battle-axes, of bows, quivers 
and arrows, and of mailed armour worn by the warriors. Horses 
with golden caparisons, necklaces, golden breastplates, bracelets and 
anklets, and golden crowns are also mentioned. These argue a 
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considerable degree of excellence in the manufactures. We also read 
of iron towers, of stone-built towers, and of mansions with a thousand 
pillars, from which it would appear that the art of building had long 
since passed the initial stage of rude huts and cottages. 

In the ‘ Yajur Veda,’ the composition of a later period, depicting 
the society that flourished about twelve centuries B.C., we meet with 
the names of various professions, such as chariot-makers, carpenters, 
potters, jewellers, cultivators, arrow-makers, bow-makers, painters, 
engravers, dyers, tanners, wig-makers, goldsmiths, &e. When we 
remember that at this period powerful civilised kingdoms flourished at 
Hustihapura and Azodhya, and the various wants of a civilised society 
had to be supplied, we can easily understand to what degree of excel- 
lence the various classes of manufactures were carried in those days. 

Coming nearer to the commencement of the Christian era, we 
have the impartial and unimpeachable testimony of the Greek 
ambassador Megasthenes, at the court of Chandragupta in Patali- 
putra, the ancient Patna, in the fourth century B.c. Residing in 
the royal court of the greatest sovereign of India at that time, 
between 317 and 312 B.c., Megasthenes had splendid opportunities 
of acquainting himself with the civilisation of the Hindus. From 
the writings of this intelligent and observant foreigner we learn that 
the arts and manufactures had been carried to a high state of excel- 
lence. Speaking of the Indians, Megasthenes says that they ‘ were 
skilled in the arts, as might be expected of men who inhale a pure 
air and drink the very finest water.’ Again, regarding the soil, he 
says it has ‘under ground numerous veins of all sorts of metals, 
for it contains much gold and silver, and copper and iron in no small 
quantity, and even tin and other metals, which are employed in 
making articles of use and ornaments, as well as the implements of 
war.’ The Hindus have always been notorious for their love of finery 
and ornament, and the ingenuity of the silversmiths, goldsmiths, &c., 
was called into requisition to produce robes ‘worked in gold and 
ornamented with precious stones,’ and ‘flowered garments made of 
the finest muslin.’ We also read of adornments of silver and gold 
for horses and elephants, of vessels of gold, silver and copper, of large 
basins and goblets, of tables, chairs of state, of drinking cups and 
lavers of Indian copper, ‘most of which are set with precious stones, 
-as emeralds, beryls, and Indian carbuncles.’ 

Artisans, according to Megasthenes, were specially protected by 
‘the legislature, and this accounts for the excellent manufactures. 
‘ Of the artisans, some are armourers, while others make the implements 
which husbandmen and others find useful in their different callings. 
This class is not only exempted from paying taxes, but even receives 
maintenance from the royal exchequer.’ We are also told, by the 
‘same authority, ‘that he who caused an artisan to lose his eye or 
hand was punished with death.’ The supervision of the manu- 
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factures of the country was a sufficiently important factor of the ad- 
ministration to require the appointment of a separate body of officials. 

The next foreigners to whom we shall turn for information on the 
subject of the industries of ancient India are the Chinese pilgrims, 
whom reverence for their religion, a spirit of adventure, and a desire 
to obtain copies of the sacred book of Buddhism, stimulated to under- 
take a journey to the home of the religion of ‘mercy and charity, 
truth and purity, kindness and goodness.’ Fa Hian came to India 
about 400 a.p. The palaces, vibaras or monasteries, temples and 
other edifices, which luxury and a love of show or religion had called 
into existence during the time of the Buddhistic supremacy in India, 
excited the admiration of the Chinese pilgrim, who is inclined to . 
attribute some of them to superhuman exertion. ‘In the city 
(Pataliputra) is the royal palace, the different parts of which he 
(Asoka) commissioned the genii to construct by piling up the stones. 
The walls, doorways, and the sculptured designs are no human 
work.’ His descriptions of the pomp and circumstance of proces- 
sions contain mention of various manufactures similar to those that 
flourished in the time of Megasthenes, seven centuries previous. 

The next Chinese pilgrim was Houen Tsang. He also mentions 
sangharamas, temples, &c., ‘the towers and halls of which were of 
sculptured stone and carved wood.’ He mentions a copper statue 
of Maheswara, 100 feet high. ‘ Its appearance is grave and majestic, 
and appears as though living.’ ‘A stone pillar, bright and shining 
as a mirror, its surface glistening and smooth as ice,’ is also mentioned. 
Speaking of a Buddhist sangaharama near Gaya, the traveller says : 
‘The utmost skill of the artist has been employed ; the ornamenta- 
tion is in the richest colours. The statue of Buddha is cast of gold 
and silver, decorated with gems and precious stones.’ 

Architectural edifices of any note first came into existence in 
India at the time of the appearance and spread of Buddha’s religion. 
The rock-cut caves and Viharas of Orissa and Behar are among the 
first attempts. About the commencement of the Christian era, 
between 200 B.c. and 100 A.p., the noblest works in architecture and 
in sculpture, such as the Ruils of Budha Gaya and Bharhut, and the 
Karti Vihara, appear to have been constructed. Dr. Fergusson’s 
remarks on the subject throw great light on the state of Indian 
sculpture at this period. He writes :— 

When Hindu sculpture first dawns upon us in the Ruil of Budha Gaya and 
Bharhut, B.c. 200 to 250, it is thoroughly original, absolutely without a trace of 
foreign influence, but quite capable of expressing its ideas, and of telling its story 
with a distinctness that was never surpassed—at least, in India. Some animals, 
such as elephants, deer, and monkeys, are better represented there than are any 
sculptures known in any part of the world. So, too, are some trees, and the 
architectural details are cut with an elegance and precision which are very 


admirable. The human figures, too, though very different from our standard of 
beauty and grace, are truthful to nature, and where grouped together combine to 
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express the action intended with singular felicity. For an honest, purpose-like, 
pre-Raphaelite kind of art, there is probably nothing much better to be found any- 


where. 


Later on, the Ruils surrounding the great tope of Sanchi in 
Bhopal, and of Amaravute, the ancient capital of the Andhra empire 
of Southern India, situated on the southern bank of the river 
Kristna, near,its mouth, with their elaborate workmanship, further 
testify to the excellence of the architecture of the later Buddhistic 
period. The Viharas of Ajanta only confirm this view. 

Hindu architecture, strictly so called, first makes its appearance 
about the fifth century A.D., at the time when Buddhism had begun 
to decline and, Brahmanism was beginning to take its place. The 
original purity of the Buddhistic architecture was beginning to be 
lost about this time by the absence of the many higher esthetic 
qualities, though very considerable vigour is evinced by these works, 
and a rich effect is produced by the elaborate and profuse ornamenta- 
tion. The earliest types of Hindu temples are to be met with in 
Orissa, the most celebrated of which is the great temple of 
Bhuvaneswura, which is supposed to have been built in the seventh 
century A.D. Of the elaborate carving and splendid sculpture work 
of these earlier temples, Dr. Fergusson speaks very highly :— 

Most people would be of opinion that a building four times as large would pro- 
duce a greater and more imposing effect; but this is not the way a Hindu ever 
looked at the matter. Infinite labour bestowed on every detail was the mode in 
which he thought he could render his temple most worthy of the Deity, and, 
whether he was right or wrong, the effect of the whole is certainly marvellously 
beautiful. . . . The sculpture is of a very high order. 


Next, there are some excellent specimens of architecture to be 
met with in Bundelcund, Rajputana, the Maratha country, and 
Southern India. Temple building in the south did not commence 
till very late, at a time when the north was under Mahomedan rule. 
The earliest temple—that of Tanjore—was built so late as the 
fourteenth century a.p. Nevertheless, during these five centuries, 
numerous structures, bewildering in their richness, grandeur and 
beauty, have sprung up. Among these may be mentioned the ele- 
gant and graceful pagoda of Tanjore. The ancient and venerated 
temple of Chidamburam, with its gopwras or gateways; the elegant 
temple of Parvati, and the magnificent hall of 1,000 columns; the 
magnificent temple of Sierangam, with its fifteen elaborately carved 
and ornamented gateways; the great temple of Madura, with its nine 
gopuras and an elaborately sculptured hall of 1,000 columns; the 
celebrated shrine of Rameswuram, with its four great (though un- 
finished except one) gopuras, the glory of which consists in its 
corridors, which extend to a total length of 4,000 feet; and the 
great temple of great Conjeveram, with its large gopuras, a hall of 
1,000 columns, some fine mantapas, and large tanks. 
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Speaking of the corridors of the Rameswuram temple, Dr. Fer- 






gusson says -— 





No engraving can convey the impression produced by such a display of labour, 
when extended to an uninterrupted length of 700 feet. None of our cathedrals are 
more than 500 feet, and even the nave of St. Peter's is only 600 feet from the door 
to the apse. Here the side corridors are 700 feet long, and open into transverse 
galleries as rich in detail as themselves. These, with the varied devices and mode 
of lighting, produce an effect that is not equalled certainly anywhere in India. . . . 
Here we have corridors extending to 4,000 feet, carved on both sides, and in the 
hardest granite. It is the immensity of the labour here displayed that impresses 
us, much more than its quality, and that, combined with a certain picturesqueness 
and mystery, produce an effect which is not surpassed by any other temple in 
India, and by very few elsewhere. 

















Turning next to sculpture, testimony is not wanting to show that 
the Hindus had cultivated this art toa very high standard. Dr. 
Fergusson’s opinion on the early stage of sculpture has already been 
quoted. The same authority speaks highly of the carving and 
sculpture work as exhibited in the various architectural structures in 
India. Regarding the Black Pagoda of Kanarak in Orissa, he says 
that the exterior is carved 













with infinite beauty and variety on all their twelve faces, and the antefixe at the 
angles and bricks are used with an elegance and judgment a true yavana could 
hardly have surpassed. 








Again, speaking of the gopuras of the temple at Taipatry, the 





same authority writes :— 





The perpendicular part is covered with the most elaborate sculpture, cut with 
exquisite sharpness and precision in a fine, close-grained hornblende stone, and 
produces an effect richer—on the whole, perhaps, in better taste—than anywhere 
else in this style. 







Regarding the Kaet Iswara temple in Mysore, he writes :— 





From the basement to the summit it is covered with sculptures of the very best 
class of Indian arts, and these so arranged as not materially to interfere with the 
outlines of the building, while they impart to it an amount of richness only to be 
found among specimens of Indian art. If it were possible to illustrate this temple 
in anything like completeness, there is probably nothing in India which would 
convey a better idea of what its architects were capable of accomplishing. 









Referring to some of the figures of gods and other objects of Hindu 
mythology depicted in the temple of Hullabid, not far from the 
Kaet Iswara temple, he says that 







some of these are carved with a minute elaboration of detail which can only be 
reproduced by photography, and may probably be considered as one of the most 
marvellous exhibitions of human labour to be found even in the patient East. 








These few extracts from the work of one who has devoted his 
lifetime to the subject, and is ranked as a high authority, amply 
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show that architecture and sculpture had reached a high state of 
excellence among the Hindus. With the fall of the Hindu kingdoms 
of India the taste for temple building died out, and the art has come 
to be nearly forgotten. 

Painting and statuary, too, were not unknown in ancient India. 
Though the beginning of the art of painting is lost in oblivion, it 
appears to have reached a state of excellence about the time of the 
construction of the Ajanta caves—in the fifth century a.p. The 
fresco painting of the Ajanta Viharas, particularly of No. 16, 
representing scenes from Gautama Buddha's life, &c., are among the 
best specimens of the art. ‘The figures are natural and elegant, the 
human faces are pleasant and expressive, and convey the feelings 
which they are meant to convey ; and the female figures are supple, 
light, and elegant, and have an air of softness and mild grace which 
mark them peculiarly Indian in style.’ 

The Southern Jainas have erected some colossal statues, supposed 
to be of one of their Rajahs. Of one of these, at Sravana Belgula, 
which attracted the attention of the Duke of Wellington when, 
as Sir Arthur Wellesley, he commanded a division at the siege of 
Seringapatam, a statue of 70 feet 3 inches in height, Dr. Fergusson 
writes: ‘ Nothing grander or more imposing exists anywhere out of 
Egypt, and even there no known statue surpasses it in height.’ 
There are two other similar statues, 41 feet 5 inches, and 35 feet, in 
height, at Karkala and Yannar respectively. 

From the brief survey of the industries of India which has just 
been taken, it will be evident that industry and enterprise were not 
wanting. The history of this unfortunate country shows that various 
causes were at work for their deterioration and downfall. When 
the political conditions of the people were far from safe, how could 
they be expected to devote any attention to the cultivation of the 
arts, or the development of the resources of the country ? Now that 
the British Government has firmly established its supremacy in this 
land of proverbial ‘ wealth and importance,’ and a century of British 
rule has conferred security of property and person to the inhabitants 
of this vast empire, it is time enough that the people exerted them- 
selves a little in this direction. But every such attempt means an 
amount of capital which Indian capitalists are either unable or un- 
willing to bring into the field. The only alternative, therefore, is 
State aid. When the Indians are unable to help themselves even in 
the matter of social reform, and hundreds of memorials are being 
addressed to Government to interfere in the matter, it is idle to 
expect them to inaugurate schemes which, unaided by the State, 
under existing circumstances in India, must end in total failure. 


Murut Manowar. 
Hyderabad ; March 1891. 
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ALL women are not always lovely, and the wild women never are. 
As political firebrands and moral insurgents they are specially dis- 
tasteful, warring as they do against the best traditions, the holiest 
functions, and the sweetest qualities of their sex. Like certain 
‘sports ’ which develop hybrid characteristics, these insurgent wild 
women are in a sense unnatural. They have not ‘bred true ’—not 
according to the general lines on which the normal woman is con- 
structed. There isin them a curious inversion of sex, which does not 
necessarily appear in the body, but is evident enough in the mind. 
Quite as disagreeable as the bearded chin, the bass voice, flat chest, and 
lean hips of a woman who has physically failed in her rightful develop- 
ment, the unfeminine ways and works of the wild women of politics 
and morals are even worse for the world in which they live. Their 
disdain is for the duties and limitations imposed on them by nature, 
their desire as impossible as that of the moth for the star. Marriage, 
in its old-fashioned aspect as the union of two lives, they repudiate 
as a one-sided tyranny; and maternity, for which, after all, women 
primarily exist, they regard as degradation. Their idea of freedom 
is their own preponderance, so that they shall do all they wish to do 
without let or hindrance from outside regulations or the restraints of 
self-discipline; their idea of morality, that men shall do nothing they 
choose to disallow. Their grand aim is to directly influence imperial 
politics, while they, and those men who uphold them, desire to shake 
off their own peculiar responsibilities. 

Such as they are, they attract more attention than perhaps they 
deserve, for we believe that the great bulk of Englishwomen are 
absolutely sound at heart, and in no wise tainted with this pernicious 
craze. Yet, as young people are apt to be caught by declamation, 
and as false principles know how to present themselves in specious 
paraphrases, it is not waste of time to treat the preposterous claims 
put forth by the wild women as if they were really serious—as if this 
little knot of noisy Meenads did really threaten the stability of society 
and the well-being of the race. 
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Be it pleasant or unpleasant, it is none the less an absolute 
truth—the raison détre of a woman is maternity. For this and 
this alone nature has differentiated her from man, and built her 
up cell by cell and organ by organ. The continuance of the race in 
healthy reproduction, together with the fit nourishment and care of 
the young after birth, is the ultimate end of woman as such; and 
whatever tells against these functions, and reduces either her power 
or her perfectness, is an offence against nature and a wrong done to 
society. If she chooses to decline her natural office altogether, and 
to dedicate to other services a life which has no sympathy with the 
sex of humanity, that comes into her lawful list of preferences and 
discords. But neither then nor while she is one with the rest, a 
wife and mother like others, is she free to blaspheme her assigned 
functions ; nor to teach the young to blaspheme them ; nor yet to 
set afoot such undertakings as shall militate against the healthy 
performance of her first great natural duty and her first great social 
obligation. 

The cradle lies across the door of the polling-booth and bars the 
way to the senate. We can conceive nothing more disastrous to a 
woman in any stage of maternity, expectant or accomplished, than the 
heated passions and turmoil of a political contest ; for we may put out 
of court three fallacies—that the vote, if obtained at all, is to be con- 
fined to widows and spinsters only ; that enfranchised women will con- 
tent themselves with the vote and not seek after active office ; and that 
they will bring into the world of politics the sweetness and light 
claimed for them by their adherents, and not, on the contrary, add 
their own shriller excitement to the men’s deeper passions. Nor 
must we forget that the franchise for women would not simply allow a 
few well-conducted, well-educated, self-respecting gentlewomen to 
quietly record their predilection for Liberalism or Conservatism, but 
would let in the far wider flood of the uneducated, the unrestrained, 
the irrational and emotional—those who know nothing and imagine all 
—those whose presence and partisanship on all public questions 
madden already excited men. We have no right to suppose that 
human nature is to be changed for our benefit, and that the influence 
of sex is to become a dead letter because certain among us wish it 
so. What has been will be again. In the mirror of the prophet, 
which hangs behind him, the Parisian woman of the Revolution will 
be repeated wherever analogous conditions exist; and to admit women 
into active participation in politics will certainly be to increase dis- 
order and add fuel to the fire of strife. 

We live by our ideals. Individually they may fall into the dust 
of disappointment, and the flower of poetic fancy may wither away 
into the dry grass of disillusion. Nevertheless the race goes on 
cherishing its ideals, without which, indeed, life would become too 
hard and sordid for us all. And one of these ideals in all Western 
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countries is the home. Home means peace. It means, too, love. 
Perhaps the two are synonymous. In the normal division of labour 
the man has the outside work to do, from governing the country to 
tilling the soil; the woman takes the inside, managing the family 
and regulating society. The more highly civilised a community is 
the more completely differentiated are these two functions. In the 
lower strata of society the women work in the fields with the men; 
but as yet we have not had handsome young lady cornets in the 
army, nor stalwart gentlemen occupied with the week’s wash and 
Mary-maid’s demands for Turk’s heads and house-flannels. 

Part of this ideal of home is the rest it gives the man when he 
returns to it after a hard day’s work in the open—a hard day’s © 
struggle in the arena. Here his thoughts drift into a smoother 
channel, his affections have their full outlet, and to his wife and 
children he brings as much happiness as he receives. The darker 
passions which the contests of life arouse are shut out; the sweeter 
influences of the family, the calmer interests of the intellect, the 
pleasures of art and society remain. We are speaking of the ideal, 
to which we all in some sort aspire, and in which we believe—for 
others if not for ourselves. When we have come to think of it as 
mere moonshine we have achieved our own spiritual death; when 
we have acted and legislated as if it were moonshine we have 
decreed our national degradation. 

But where will be the peace of home when women, like men, 
plunge into the troubled sea of active political life? Causes of dis- 
union enough and to spare exist in modern marriage. We need 
not add to them. More especially we need not add to them by intro- 
ducing a new and quite unnecessary wedge into brittle material of 
which highly strained nerves and highly developed tastes, with com- 
plexity of personal interests, have already destroyed the old cohesive 
quality. Imagine the home to which a weary man of business, and 
an ardent politician to boot, will return when his wife has promised 
her vote to the other side, and the house is divided against itself in 
very truth. Not all husbands and wives wear the same badge, and 
we all know miserable cases where the wife has gone directly and 
publicly counter to the husband. If these things are done in the 
green tree of restricted political action, what would happen in the 
dry of active political power? Women are both more extreme and 
more impressible than men, and the spirit which made weak girls 
into heroines and martyrs, honest women into the yelling tricoteuses 
of those blood-stained saturnalia of 92, still exists in the sex; and 
among ourselves as elsewhere. 

The dissension that the exercise of this political right would 
bring into the home is as certain as to-morrow’s sunrise. Those who 
refuse to see this are of the race of the wilfully blind, or of that 
smaller sect of enthusiasts who believe in a problematical better rather 
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than.an established good. It is also part and parcel of the temper 
which desires looseness of family ties and extreme facility for divorce. 

Of the wild women who make this disordering propaganda many 
are still Christians in some form or another—some believing that 
Christ was the actual living God Incarnate, others that He was a 
messenger from God, divinely inspired and directly appointed to 
teach men the way of holy living. And of His (the Master’s) utter- 
ances none is more emphatic than this on marriage: ‘He which 
made them at the beginning made them male and female, and said 
for this cause shall a man leave his father and mother and shall 
cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh.’ Of His 
doctrine, nothing is more strenuously insisted on than the sweet and 
patient self-control which in non-essentials we call courtesy and in 
higher matters humility, patience, unselfishness, love. How do the 
women who still call themselves Christians reconcile the two posi- 
tions? How can they in one breath exalt the character and the 
mission of Christ, and in the next deride the essential meaning of 
His teaching? The frank agnostic may prefer to begin from the 
beginning, and to examine the whole structure of society as a simple 
matter of evolution and experience ; but these wild women are not all 
frank agnostics; they are rather of that curious family which thinks 
to hold with the hare and hunt with the hounds, changing sides 
according to fancy and the exigencies of the moment. But the 
demand for these political rights, which would prove true dragons’ 
teeth granted, is, of all modern things, the most anti-Christian that 
can be named—the most destructive of home peace and conjugal 
union, of family solidarity and personal love. 

In this last word lies the core and kernel of the whole question. 
This clamour for political rights is woman’s confession of sexual 
enmity. Gloss over it as we may, it comes to this in the end. No 
woman who loves her husband would wish to usurp his province. It 
is only those whose instincts are inverted, or whose anti-sexual vanity 
is insatiable, who would take the political reins from the strong 
hands which have always held them to give them to others—weaker, 
less capable, and wholly unaccustomed. To women who love, their 
‘desire is to their husbands’; and the feeling remains as an echo in 
the soul when even the master voice is silent. Amongst our most 
renowned women are some who say with their whole heart, ‘ I would 
rather have been the wife of a great man, or the mother of a hero, 
than what I am—famous in my own person.’ A woman’s own fame is 
barren. It begins and ends with herself. Reflected from her husband 
or her son, it has in it the glory of immortality—of continuance. 
Sex is in circumstance as wellas in body andin mind. We date from 
our fathers, not our mothers; and the shield they won by valour 
counts to us still for honour. But the miserable little mannikin who 
creeps to obscurity, overshadowed by his wife’s glory, is as pitiful in 
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history as contemptible in fact. ‘The husband of his wife’ is no 
title to honour; and the best and dearest of our famous women take 
care that this shall not be said of them and theirs. The wild women, 
on the contrary, burke their husbands altogether; and even when 
they are not widows act as if they were. 

The young who are wavering between the rampant individualism 
taught by the insurgent sect and the sweeter, dearer, tenderer 
emotions of the true woman would do well to ponder on this 
position. They cannot be on both sides at once. Politics or peace, 
the platform or the home, individualism or love, moral sterility or 
the rich and full and precious life. of the nature we call womanly— 
married or single, still essentially womanly—they must take their 
choice which it shall be. They cannot have both. Nor can they 
have the ruder, rougher ‘privileges’ they desire in this identity 
of condition with man, and retain the chivalrous devotion, the 
admiration, and the respect of men. These are born of the very 
differences between the sexes. If men want the support of equality 
in friendship, they find that in each other; if they want the 
spiritual purification which goes with true and lofty love, they look 
for that in women. When women have become minor men they 
will have lost their own holding and not have gained that other. 

It may be said that certain men support this movement, of whom 
some may be poor creatures, but others are manly and chivalrous 
enough. But where was the movement yet that had not its apostles 
together with its camp followers? Among the small section of men 
who uphold this new heresy many have that large carelessness of 
good-nature, that indifference of self-confidence, which makes the 
giant submit to the dwarf. ‘It pleases them and does not hurt us,’ 
they say. ‘If women want the suffrage give it to them in Heaven’s 
name. We shall always be the stronger, whether or no.’ Others 
go in for the unworkable theory of abstract justice, independent of 
general expediency ; and the third lot consists of those effeminated 
worshippers who wrap themselves round in the trailing skirts of the 
idol and shout for her rights, because they are not virile enough to 
respect their own. These are specially the men who uphold the 
imposture of the New Morality, which may be translated into 
prurience for the one part, and jealousy for the other. 

The one unanswerable objection to the direct political power of 
woman is that grim blood-tax which they cannot pay and men must. 
The State can call on any man to serve under arms if need be, and 
that need might easily be brought about by a war voted by those 
who are themselves exempt from its personal consequences. It is 
mere ‘ havers,’ as the Scotch say, to hold that women would necessarily 
be on the side cf peace. Some of the worst wars with which Europe 
has been afflicted have been brought about by women. Was Madame 
de Maintenon the advocate for peace? Had the Empress Eugénie 
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no part in that delirious cry ‘A Berlin!’ which cost so much blood 
and treasure? Are there no Nihilists, preaching assassination and 
wholesale murder, to be found among young and beautiful Russian 
women? From the days of Judith onwards to our own has the 
world ever wanted for women with hearts of fire and wrists of steel 
burning to avenge and self-consecrated to strike ? More hysterical 
and still more easily excited than the mob proper, a crowd of women 
can be stirred by passionate appeals as willow leaves are stirred by 
the wind. True moutons de Panurge, they will follow their leader, 
foreseeing no consequences, conscious of no danyer ; and peace would 
be no more assured under the monstrous regimen of women than it 
is now. The men, however, would have to do the work which the 
women had cut out, and the blood-tax would be voted by those who 
had naught to contribute. For we put aside the childish argument, 
‘We send our husbands and sons,’ as unworthy of serious considera- 
tion. Nor is that other answer which is meant to be parallel, ‘ We 
run as much risk in childbed as you do in battle,’ of more validity. 
It is not women only who have family ties and personal affections. 
The men who fall leave men as well as women to mourn them; and 
women need not, if they do not wish, bear children at all. Each 
individual man is obliged to fight if called on by the State; no indi- 
vidual woman need be a wife or mother if she does not like. 

Such political women as the world has seen have not all been 
desirable. Some have earned the blue riband of renown; but these 
have been women who have influenced, not ruled. The charm and 
grandeur of Aspasia still illumine the historic past and vivify the 
dead pages ; but en revanche the silly pretensions of those Athenian 
woman’s rights women who, under Praxagora, were going to make 
a new law and a new human nature, are in a manner archetypal of 
all that has come after. In France, where women have always had 
supreme influence, so that the very blood and marrow of the nation 
are feminine—not effeminate—the political woman has been for the 
most part disastrous. Some bright exceptions shine out on the 
other side. Agnes Sorel, like Aspasia, was one of the rare instances 
in history where failure in chastity did not include moral degrada- 
tion nor unpatriotic self-consideration; and Joan of Arc is still 
a symbol for all to reverence. But of the crowd of queens and 
mistresses and grandes dames who held the strings and made kings 
and statesmen dance as they listed, there is scarcely one whose 
work was beneficent. Even Madame Roland did more harm than 
good when she undertook the manipulation of forces too strong for 
her control, too vast for her comprehension. Had there been less of 
the feminine element in those cataclysmic days perhaps things would 
not have reached the extremes they did. Had Louis had Marie 
Antoinette’s energy, and Marie Antoinette Louis’s supineness, the 
whole story of the Reign of Terror, Marat, Charlotte Corday, and 
Napoleon might never have been written. 
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By the very nature of things, by the inherent qualities of their 
sex—its virtues, defects, necessities—women are at once tyrannical 
and individual. In America, when they get the upper hand, they 
wreck the grog-shops and forbid the sale of all liquor whatever. And 
these women who thus destroy a man’s property and ruin his fortunes 
in their zeal for sobriety may saturate themselves with tea, ether, or 
chloral, to the destruction of their health and nerves. They may 
resort to all sorts of perilous experiments to prevent unwelcome 
results ;—but these are their own affairs and the men have no right 
to interfere. 

This tyrannous temper is part of the maternal instinct which 
women have inherited for such countless generations. No authority 
in the world is so absolute, so irresponsible, as that of a mother over 
her young children. She can make or mar them, physically and 
morally, as she will—as she thinks best. Even in the most highly 
civilised communities, where the laws are strictest and most vigilant, 
she can, if she so chooses, doom them to death by her bad manage- 
ment, or educate them on such false lines as lead to moral depravity. 
By the depth and strength of the maternal instinct is the race 
preserved, and by this alone; and the absolute authority of the 
mother is the child’s safest shield. 

Bui this very characteristic is fatal to political life, to gene- 
ralised justice, to the suppression of sections for the good of the 
whole. The political woman repudiates all this as so much paltering 
with the Evil One. The general good is nowhere when compared 
with partial inconveniences. We have seen this notably exemplified 
in our own generation, when excited partisanship put its hand to 
the plough, rooting out wise legislation on the one hand and sowing 
poisonous immunities on the other. And so it will ever be with 
women while they retain their distinctive womanly qualities. 

If we imagine for a moment what the woman’s vote would give, and 
what it would do, we shall see the inherent absurdity of the proposal. 
To begin with, the confining of the vote to the husbandless is, as we 
have said, an impossibility. If it is a right conferred by citizenhood, 
property, and taxation, why should marriage carry with it the penalty 
of disfranchisement ? The Married Woman’s Property Act and the 
fact that a wife is the mistress of her own property, however acquired 
or conditioned, reduces this disfranchisement to an injustice as well 
as an absurdity. Nor, as was said, can the vote be confined to the 
capable and educated. All the little country shopkeepers and work- 
women who know nothing beyond the curate, the church, the school 
feast, and the last new local baby; the laundress who cannot manage 
her unruly half-dozen hands; the rollicking landlady who would give 
her vote dead sure to the jolly candidate who drank his bottle like 
a man and paid for it like a prince; the widow with no more know- 
ledge of men and life than to keep her boy like a little girl tied to 
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her apron-string ; the ‘lodger,’ with her doubtful antecedents and 
less than doubtful profession ; all the good, weak, innocent women 
who know no more of politics than so many doves in a cage; all the 
wild, excited, unreasoning women who think that vice and virtue, 
misery and prosperity, anew human nature and a new political economy 
can be made by Act of Parliament—all these sending the majority to 
decide on taxes, wars, treaties, international questions of difficulty 
and delicacy !—all these directly influencing the imperial policy of 
our grand old country! And the men who stand by, tongue in cheek, 
laughing at the sorry farce they do not take the trouble to check, or 
who, woman-lovers to the point of self-absorption and sexual idolatry, 
believe, with the women themselves, that this preponderance will 
really be the beginning of a new era in national virtue! And all the 
while these wild women and their backers shut their eyes to 
the contempt with which other nations would regard us. Even 
France, for all her feminine qualities, has not done so mad a thing as 
this. Even France has not proposed to enfranchise her lionmes and 
lorettes—to admit into the Senate the direct personal power of the 
courtesan. It is reserved for England—the fad-ridden England of 
these later days—to hear in her Parliament this proposal to be hag- 
ridden ; for that is simply what it would come to. The womanly 
women would retire or be pushed aside by the wild women, the 
small but noisy section which there is yet time to ignore or to 
suppress. 

Doubtless there are few women of anything like energy or brain 
power who have not felt in their own souls the ardent longing for a 
freer hand in life. Men as a race are the stronger and the more 
capable, but every man is not every woman’s superior; and women 
of character do not find their masters at all street corners. But if 
they have common sense and are able to judge of general questions, 
and not only of individuals, they know that to upset present political 
conditions for the admission of a few exceptions would be as 
disastrous to the well-being of society as to obliterate all other 
distinctions of sex. 

This question of woman’s political power is from beginning to 
end a question of sex, and all that depends on sex—its moral and in- 
tellectual limitations, its emotional excesses, its personal disabilities, 
its social conditions. It is a question of science, as purely as the 
best hygienic conditions or the accurate understanding of physiology. 
And science is dead against it. Science knows that to admit women 
—that is, mothers—into the heated arena of political life would be 
as destructive to the physical well-being of the future generation as 
it would be disastrous to the good conduct of affairs in the present. 
And social science echoes the same thing in all that regards wives 
and mistresses of honest families. As for the self-complacent 
argument that women would moralise politics, can anyone point out 
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anywhere a race of women who are superior to their conditions ? 
What is it that gives women their peculiar moral power over men 
but the greater purity born of their greater ignorance—their 
daintier refinement, because of their more restricted lives ? Frankly, 
do young men respect most the young women who have read Juvenal 
and Petronius and those other classics of which their mothers, God 
bless them! did not know even the names, or those others whose 
innocent eyes have never yet been darkened or hardened by a know- 
ledge of the shameful sins of life? When women have all in common 
with men will they retain aught of their distinctive beauty? Where 
do we find that theydo? Are the women at the gin-shop bar better 
than the men at the gin-shop door—the field hands in sun-bonnets- 
more satisfactory than those in brimless hats? If women are in- 
truded into the political world with all its angry partisanship and 
eagerness for victory, how can they retain the ideal qualities which 
they have gained by a certain amount of sequestration from the 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife? Are they alone, of all created 
things, uninfluenced by their environment, incapable of reversion to 
the lower original type? We may be sure that the world has done 
well for itself in the distinctions of habit that it has made in all 
ways between the sexes, and that those who would throw down the 
barriers are letting in the flood. But ‘aprés nous le déluge!’ The 
wild women who would scramble for the sceptre of political sovereignty 
have no great regard for the future or anything else but themselves. 
‘ Let us enjoy, no matter who suffers; crucify the old ideal, and let 
our children run the risk.’ 

These words lead us back to the centre of the moral objections 
against the active political woman. It may be that the Christian 
ideal, the Christian doctrine, is a myth and a dream from start to 
finish. Be it so; but if so, let it be acknowledged. If indeed 
those sweet and lovely virtues of patience and unselfishness are 
follies, let the world confess it and make no more pretence to the 
contrary. If, however, they still have any significance, and are held 
by many as of divine authority, it seems rather self-contradictory 
that the half of the race which can best practise them refuses to do so, 
and would lay the burden on the shoulders of those to whom they are 
not always either righteous or possible. A fighter cannot be non- 
resisting; but we need not all be fighters, men and women indis- 
criminately. The gentle response of the Jewish women to the men’s 
prouder boast of their material advantages has always seemed to us 
to carry in it the very soul of womanly sweetness. ‘We thank 
Thee, O Lord God, that Thou hast made us according to Thy will.’ 

Well! whether it be according to the directly spoken will of 
God, or according to the mysterious law of evolution, working we 
know not whence, tending we know not whither—let it be by 
religion or by nature, society or science—there stands the fact four- 
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square, the grand fundamental fact of humanity, difference of sex, 
and cousequent difference of functions, virtues, qualities, and 
qvalifications. As little as it is fitting for a man to look after the 
pap boat and the house linen, so is it for women to assume the 
political power of the State. Our men are not yet at such a low ebb 
in brains or morals as to need dispossession ; nor, pace our platform 
orators, are the wild women, though undeniably smart, of such 
commanding intelligence as to create a new epoch and justify a new 
social ordering. 

By the grace of good luck the question has been shelved for the 
present session, but the future is ahead. And as, unfortunately, 
certain of the Conservative party coquet with the woman’s vote, 
believing that they shall thus tap a large Conservative reservoir, we 
are by no means clear of the danger. What we would wish to do is 
to convince the young and undetermined that political work is both 
unwomanly and unnatural; self-destructive and socially hurtful ; 
the sure precursor to the loss of men’s personal consideration and 
to the letting loose the waters of strife ; and—what egotism will not 
regard—the sure precursor to a future régime of redoubled coercion 
and suppression. 

For, after all, the strong right arm is the ultima ratio, and God 
will have it so; and when men found, as they would, that they were 
outnumbered, outvoted, and politically nullified, they would soon 
have recourse to that ultimate appeal—and the last state of women 
would be worse than their first. 


E. Lynn Linton. 














A LABOUR INQUIRY 


SEVERAL months elapsed before Trevor could find an opportunity of 
reassembling the guests whose discussions upon the labour question — 
are recorded in the issues of this Review for April and October, 1890. 
Mr. Borrodaile Higgs had repeatedly pressed upon his host that it 
would be only fair to allow him, as a capable representative of the 
Conservative middle-class business man, an opportunity of routing 
Blake’s Socialist arguments. But Clifford had been far too seriously 
occupied by the developments which had left him almost the only 
Gladstonian Liberal who still honestly cherished the hope of winning 
the General Election upon the Home Rule cry, to find time to accept 
Trevor’s invitations, though he invariably replied that he was sure 
that Blake had much the hardest part of his task to come, and must 
fail to make good his assault upon the position of Manchester 
Radicalism. Lord Beaulieu, on the contrary, was eager to attend, 
and seemed to have the same unquenchable thirst for information on 
these topics and especially on the, to him insoluble, problem of the 
conclusion to which his enthusiasm for the New Radicalism would 
finally lead him. He still pinned his exuberant faith on ‘the great 
heart of the people,’ and the sagacity of ‘the political instinct of the 
working class ’"—a faith no whit diminished by his total ignorance ot 
the goal to which his steps were tending. 

Meanwhile Trevor had made the acquaintance of a Mr. Went- 
worth, who had had, during a recent tour in Australasia, many oppor- 
tunities of observing the actual results of placing great political and 
economical power in the hands of British-bred workmen, and whose 
conclusions, if in the main they supported Blake’s contentions, showed 
that some developments might be expected that had not entered into 
the calculations of the disputants in Trevor’s smoking-room during 
the previous summer. 

Mr. Wentworth was, therefore, invited to assist when the next 
gathering took place. To it, with the rest, came Lord Tranmere, in 
high feather, but betraying the more serious interest in the subject be- 
fitting a democratic Conservative, burdened with the doom of having 
to contemplate the necessity of formulating a definite opinion on the 
labour question and acting up to it. Trevor had hardly time to 
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make Mr. Wentworth known to his four other guests, when Blake’s 
arrival let loose the floods of long pent-up eloquence in Mr. Borrodaile 
Higgs, who was evidently primed to the teeth with arguments to 
prove that the one thing required to reduce Great Britain to the 
level of Spain or Holland was any reduction of the hours of labour. 

Higgs. I will commence by admitting frankly that Mr. Blake 
made a very favourable impression on me during our previous dis- 
cussions. It is obvious to us all that, since we met, events have 
fully borne out much that he said. It is now evident that there is 
more than a possibility of a determined attempt on the part of the 
working class to abuse their political power for the purpose of better- 
ing their position at the expense of the brains and wealth of the 
country. It is equally evident that the failure of numerous strikes 
has strengthened that determination, and driven the dupes and vic- 
tims of the agitators to rely on their voting strength, rather than on 
the methods which have so often been defeated by the stout resist- 
ance of employers to absurd demands, and the firmness of the authori- 
ties in putting down lawlessness. But admitting that his forecasts 
were so far correct, what does all this prove, but that demands much 
less formidable than his for an eight hours’ day, are futile in face of 
such opposition, not only from owners of property who do not mean 
quietly to submit to be ruined, but from the majority of workmen, 
who are not going to be ridden rough-shod over by Mr. Blake’s 
minority ? We have seen, Sir, I say, that Mr. Blake’s views, how- 
ever ably and temperately—I may add, since I have met him, and 
sincerely—he may argue them here, lead in praetice to sheer anarchy, 
from which no class of the community can suffer more than his clients, 
the working men. These, we have seen, have no legitimate griev- 
ances 

Blake. For which reason your own party has appointed a Royal 
Commission to inquire into those grievances, and you yourself have 
exulted in public over this proof that the Conservatives are quite 
willing, even anxious, to redress them ? 

Clifford. It is perfectly obvious that the whole thing is the 
flimsiest electioneering dodge, and Mr. Blake must know it. The 
terms of reference are so wide that no adequate report covering the 
whole ground can be issued much before the Election. Then we 
shall witness the degrading spectacle of Conservative candidates all 
over the country trying to catch votes with splendidly mendacious 
promises of what their party will do for Labour if it is only returned 
to power. 

Tranmere. Are we to take Mr. Clifford’s disgust as proof that 
the Liberals never shelved a pressing question by the expedient of a 
Royal Commission, never condescended to go to the country with ‘a 
cry,’ never. 
Trevor. Come, we sha’n’t get much further on the line of mutual 
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recrimination. That’s all very well on the platform, but we here 
know well enough that the party system compels the leader of the 
‘ins’ to try to dish the ‘ outs,’ or to go as far in that direction as he 
can without splitting up his party. Here the Conservative side 
always has the advantage that, though its reactionary section may 
desert, it cannot go over to the enemy; while the Liberals dare not 
offend their reactionary section, which may at any moment go over 
to the opposite camp. But however that may be, and whatever the 
motive for the appointment of the Royal Commission, that circum- 
stance brings things to a crisis. 

Beaulieu. Of course, we shall get a great quantity of very inter- 
esting facts and figures. That’s what we want: more information on 
these matters—‘ more light,’ you know. 

Wentworth. There have been some inquiries on much the same 
lines in the Australasian colonies since the great strike. I don’t 
fancy you'll learn much more here than they have done, and that is 
that strikes take place because the men are discontented, and will 
cease when they are contented, with their wages and the conditions 
under which they work. 

Beaulieu. Oh! but surely we may hope that some feasible plan 
of arbitration or conciliation, don’t ‘you know, may be hit upon—some 
way of making the side that is wrong give in at once, without all 
the waste and suffering and ill-feeling involved in these terrible 
conflicts ? 

Blake. Let’s see, now. Every strike or lock-out is in essence 
just some variation on one theme. The men want more—no, they 
always do that—they ask for more wages or less work, or both. The 
employers refuse, invariably saying the profits of the trade won't 
admit of it, and declaring that there are lots of men willing to take 
the job if their old hands throw it up. Then one of two things 
happens—either they do get the fresh men and win, or fail to get 
them and are beaten. 

Beauliew. But that’s just the fearful part of it. The disputes 
are not settled on the merits of the case at all. What we look for 
is some machinery which will settle them in accordance with justice 
and reason. If the Commission got us a proper Conciliation Court, 
I'd disagree with Clifford that its appointment was a political dodge. 

Blake. But you see, my friend, such a court must necessarily be 
armed with powers, not only to compel the master to pay an increased 
rate of wage or to reduce hours, but also to compel the men to go 
on working at the old low rate or for the old long hours. 

Clifford. I am quite sure that the British workman would much 
sooner take his chance of getting better terms by striking than leave 
his industrial fate entirely in the hands of any such court: 

Wentworth, And I am convinced that the Australian workman 
is of the same mind. Ona decision adverse to the men, the cry 
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would be raised that the tribunal was packed in the interests of 

capital, and the verdict would not be obeyed. How could you compel 
respect for it? How could you, in these days, force a man to work 
for a certain employer at a wage he thought too low? 

Blake. Further, Lord Beaulieu, your court would have to inter- 

fere with industry in a way I don’t think you quite anticipate. If I 
know the British workman at all, he, having little to lose by so doing, 
would apply for a rise in wages with great frequency. The number 
of applications to the Irish Land Courts would be a joke to it. How 
are you going to decide whether or not to grant the demand ? 

Tranmere. The other day when some crofters on one of my 

father’s estates applied, the rents were raised—thirty per cent. in 
some cases, 

Beaulieu. Well, you see, I don’t pretend to understand these 
things—not the technicalities, you know ; only the general principles. 

Blake. Then let’s have your general principle. Imagine yourself 
a member of such a Conciliation Court. The principle that fixes 
these matters now is the rough-and-ready one of ‘ the higgling of the 
market.’ If Bill Smith does not think he is well enough paid, he is 
free to go. His employer is free to get Jack Jones at the same figure, 
and, if no Jack Jones is forthcoming, he must meet Bill Smith’s wishes. 

Higgs. And I maintain that in almost every instance, from the 
Dock Strike onwards, there were plenty of men ready to do the work 
on the terms refused by the strikers, if they had not been terrorised 
and intimidated. Whenever the protection of the law was forth- 
coming, the men have been soundly beaten. 

Blake, Just so. When trade is bad and, Labour not being re- 
quired by Capital, the unemployed are numerous, you and your 
friends say, ‘Every honest and willing man can get work. The un- 
employed are the drunken and lazy and incapable. If they are 
wretched, it’s their own fault.’ Trade revives, and half-a-million or 
so of the unemployed disprove the slander by actually seizing the 
first opportunity of earning a living. The employed, emboldened by 
the improvement in the labour market, venture to ask for a small 
share of the prosperity. Then Capital suddenly finds out that those who 
are still unemployed—on Capital’s own theory, the very residuum of 
the refuse of the labour market—are quite anxious to work if the 
strikers would only let them. So much depends on the point of view, 
you see. 

Clifford. The inconsistency is not all on one side. The strike 
leaders who now boisterously deny that the ‘ black-leg’ has no right 
to take work, are the very men who a few years ago were shouting 
for work for the unemployed. 

Trevor. More recrimination! Let’s get back to Beaulieu’s prin- 
ciple for regulating wages, which he is going to substitute for ‘the 
higgling of the market,’ and for free competition. 
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Beaulieu. I don’t say, mind you, that we can do without com- 
petition altogether, only that it is monstrous that men should make 
fortunes by underpaying people in the shameful way that now goes 
on. When a firm can afford to pay higher wages it ought to be 
made to do so, if the current wage is insufficient to provide a decent 
standard of comfort for the worker. That’s my general principle. 

Blake. That means your court has got to learn the circumstances 
of the firm, check its accounts, decide whether the profits are really 
small, and, if they are, whether that is due to bad management, over- 
competition, insufficient capital, unfortunate speculation, or, finally, 
to paying too much for its labour. It’s what the Americans call ‘a 
large contract,’ and seems a longish step towards the collective 
control of industry. Anyhow it’s a much more serious step than 
my modest demand for fixing the maximum length of the working 
day by legislation. 

Beaulieu. I dare say that it necessitates some complicated 
machinery to arrange the details, but you must see that the general 
principle is sound. The first duty of the State is to see that its 
poorest and most helpless members are fairly dealt with in the 
matters that concern their daily welfare. 

Wentworth. That is much more the theory of the old High Tory 
than of Liberalism; but I must say it closely corresponds to the 
view of politics and the sphere of the State’s function that is popular 
in the young English-speaking democracies. I wonder if you are 
prepared to act up to it logically ? 

Higgs. If your Conciliation Court is going to ‘ conciliate’ me into 
paying more for my labour than I can get for it when in my turn I 
sell it in the manufactured article—and that’s what it amounts to— 
I can’t keep out of the bankruptcy court. 

Beaulieu. Ah, that’s what employers always say, but they manage 
to give rises in wages when they are pressed enough, and yet die 
pretty well off. 

Clifford. But, beyond all cavil or question, there are many trades 
in which a rise in wages sufficient to maintain the workmen employed 
in them at anything like what we are now accustomed to consider a 
decent standard of comfort, would leave an actual loss upon the year’s 
working. There’s no denying it. 

Beaulieu. Well, in those cases I’d—I don’t know what I should 
do. 

Blake. I can tell you, Lord Beaulieu. You'd have to fall back on 
Protection. 

Beaulieu. You are joking! That’s a superstition which has been 
exploded these forty years. 

Blake. You believe in it all the same, and I'll convict you out of 
your own mouth. Wasn’t it you who declared a few weeks ago at a 
midnight meeting of tramway men, that since the company manifestly 
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could not pay higher wages or work its men shorter hours, the London 
County Council should take over the lines, maintain the low fares 
which are such a boon to the working-class passengers, pay fair wages, 
and make up any loss out of the rates? Yes, it must have been you, 
for I remember you went on to declare that ‘cheapness is dearly 
bought at the price of tears and blood, and if based on the oppression 
of them that have no helper, is accursed in heaven, and must be pro- 
hibited on earth.’ 

Beaulieu. I did say it. Istick to it. This fifteen and sixteen 
hours a day is most monstrous. It must be stopped, and union 
rates for union hours must be paid. I quite agree now with Mr. 
Blake that this is what the workmen want and mean to have, 

Tranmere. I see. Old style—the first condition is that capital 
must have five per cent. New style—workmen must have trade- 
union wages—amount not specified. It’s simplicity itself. 

Higgs. And where is this going to stop? Do you know that 
there are workmen out on strike at this moment in London for a 
forty-seven hour week, at tenpence an hour and fifteenpence for 
overtime, and when they got that they’d strike again for a forty 
hour week, at a shilling an hour, if they thought they had the 
slightest chance of getting it? Look at Queensland! The whole 
place on the verge of civil war because the shearers were on strike, 
though there were eighteen shillings a day of eight hours awaiting 
any competent man! That’s what you call ‘divine discontent,’ I 
suppose ? 

Beaulieu. Are you really quite sure of your facts? Well, I could 
never have believed it, Iam not prepared to go so far as that, you 
know. 

Clifford. I have a friend on the London County Council who 
views with undisguised alarm the tendency showing itself there. He 
is a good Liberal and a sound economist, and a true friend of the 
working classes ; but he assures me that the employés of the Council 
have learnt how to put pressure on the members, so as to obtain rates 
of wages and conditions of employment far superior to those ruling 
in the general labour market. He says that some of the members 
will never vote against any claim made on behalf of labour, no matter 
how absurd it may be. I ask with Mr. Higgs—where is it going to 
stop? 

Wentworth. I can’t tell you, I am sure, but I can give you some 
idea of how far it will go from what I saw of State management in 
the Victorian Railway Department that’s run on Lord Beaulieu’s new 
principles. When any politician wants a little popularity, he pro- 
poses a rise of 6d. a day on the wages of some section of the employés. 
Nofone cares to risk unpopularity by opposing the suggestion. 
Deputations from his constituency press each member to get lines 
constructed through their district, so as to send up the value of the 
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land, or, if a line exists, to obtain a reduction of freights and fares. 
What with increase of working expenditure, and decrease in charges, 
added to the admitted incompetency of State administration, as com- 
pared with private enterprise, you get a charming condition of affairs, 
partially concealed by delusive book-keeping and deceptive reports. 
I can’t give you details now, but the real result in the year 1889-1890 
was that 2,330 miles of railway were open for traffic, and, including 
the interest paid on the capital sunk in them, the expenses were 
365,482/. more than the income. You may put it that there was 
really a loss of 1,000/. a day. 

Beaulieu. But that’s not a fair way to put it, any more than it 
would be to say that there’s a loss of so many thousand a year on 
keeping the streets of London in repair. It simply means that the ~ 
people of Victoria prefer to pay the necessary amount in taxation 
rather than in higher fares. 

Wentworth. Giving full weight to argument, and admitting that 
many new lines have been constructed to open up new country with 
the foreknowledge that they could not pay for years, there’s no doubt 
that a large number of such lines have been constructed in the 
interests of a small number of individuals, and against the interests 
of the community as a whole. Besides, even if the money has been 
well spent, which it is not, the colony could not afford it. Now, 
you'll hardly believe it, but the late Victorian Ministry proposed to 
undertake further railway construction to the tune of twenty millions 
of money, and it is no exaggeration to say that nearly all the 
projected lines were merely bribes to the constituencies through 
which they passed. Luckily the proposal was defeated, but the 
scheme was very nearly being carried. 

Tranmere. And from all this you argue that Beaulieu’s simple 
remedy of turning over industries to Government clerks is not likely 
to be successful ? 

Wentworth. Tlsay this much, that I believe that if the Victorian 
Government were to hand over their railways to Mr. Jay Gould, with 
instructions to pay the same wages and charge the same freights and 
fares as last year, and to keep any profit for himself, he would soon 
convert that big loss into a surplus. 

Beaulieu. Without raising fares or lowering wages? You 
astonish me. 

Wentworth. Simply by better management, stopping waste, 
abolishing sinecures—in fact, by business methods. 

Higgs. So, after all, the manual labourer is not the only producer 
of wealth! How do you like that, Lord Beaulieu? And you, Mr. 
Blake ? 

Blake. Oh, I have never been so simple as some of my friends 
who think that ‘all worldly wrong would be repaired’ by putting our 
industries under State control—that is to say, under existing circum- 




















































stances, under Mr. Henry Matthews and Mr. Cecil Raikes, relieved 
at intervals by Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre; and 
underneath the great guns a whole hierarchy of smaller bores. But 
it does not seem to me impossible to retain the advantages of the 
energy and enterprise of individual employers and yet prevent their 
ill-using their workpeople. To put it shortly, pending the spread 
of education and intelligence among the workpeople themselves, 
they should ‘sweat the sweaters.’ I beg Mr. Higgs’s pardon. I pro- 
pose that, as his men are clearly not clever enough yet to organise 
their own industry, and must have Mr. Higgs to do it for them, that 
they should pay him as little as possible. What do you'suppose the 
Royal Commission will discover that workmen want ? 

Tranmere. More money, more leisure, more comfort, more inde- 
pendence. 

Higgs. More everything! Why not say it at once ? 

Blake. Why don’t they now get more everything? No man 
with plenty of money in his pocket need beg the State to give him 
Jeisure, or education, or a decent house, or anything else. 

Beaulieu. But they have not got plenty of money. 

Blake. Exactly. Their wages are low. Compared with the 
increased wants of the mass of the population, their means of grati- 
fying them are less than ever they were. I don’t care how many 
tomes of evidence the Commission collects, it may be summed up in 
the statement that the workmen wants more everything. Can Mr. 
Wentworth tell us how the Australian workman manages to get his 
greater share of the good things of this world, in a country so much 
poorer than Great Britain ? 

Wentworth. Oh, that’s easily understood. It is merely the natural 
action of supply and demand. Under normal conditions, labour is 
relatively scarce throughout Australasia, and consequently it practi- 
cally fixes its own terms. Hence the desire of the Australian workman 
for the ‘ protection of native industry,’ and his horror of immigration. 
He does not want his labour-market flooded, because he has the wits 
to see that in that case no amount of political democracy nor the 
strongest federation of trade-unions could save him in the least. 

Blake. And if labour were relatively scarce here, the same results 
would follow ? 

Wentworth. Very likely ; but how can you guarantee that workmen 
would not ruin the labour-market by greed or stupidity, even if it 
was ‘rigged’ to suit them ? 

Higgs. And how are you going to make it worth my while to 
employ labour here at still higher wages when I only get my 10 per 
cent, as it is ? 

Clifford. How are you going to convert the mass of Radical work- 
men to throw over Free Trade ? 

Tranmere. And how on earth can labour ever become relatively 
scarce in an old and thickly populated country ? 
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Blake. Come, gentlemen, one at a time, please. You know my 
remedy, or, if you don’t, I'll restate it—such a legal limitation of the 
hours of labour as shall absorb the surplus labour in the market, and 
therefore so reverse the conditions under which supply and demand 
act that, instead of labour competing for employment, employers 
shall be competing for workmen. Would not wages be higher 
then ? 

Tranmere. No doubt. But that would only be additional attrac- 
tion to foreigners to come over and replace native workmen. 

Blake. In other words, you assume, I suppose from the hospitable 
reception native ‘ blacklegs’ get from British workmen, that whole- 
sale immigration of foreign ‘blacklegs’ would be received with open | 
arms. 

Wentworth. Australian experience settles that point. If the 
workmen had an effective voice in the legislature they would not let 
a single one land. 

Higgs. Then I'd transfer my workshops to Saxony inside of six 
months and get my labour 50 per cent. cheaper, and—-— 

Wentworth. And find your articles met with a 50 per cent. 
import duty on arriving here. That device would convert your 
ex-workmen into protectionists pretty quickly. 

Blake. Are not trade-unionists doing their best to ‘ boycott’ the 
products of non-union labour as it is, and what would a duty on Mr. 
Higgs’s articles ‘ made in Germany ’ be but an effective ‘ boycott’? 

Wentworth. That is all possible enough, as I am sure anyone who 
has seen the result of democracy in Australia will agree. But I 
assure you, Mr. Blake, very seriously, that the enormous power of a 
labour electorate, aided by the unscrupulous and ignorant men for 
whom payment of members makes politics a profitable trade, is liable 
to great abuses, which actually do check the progress of the colonies, 
and certainly might ruin an old country with no undeveloped re- 
sources, and hemmed in by eager competitors. 

Blake. I quite agree with you that mistakes have been made by 
the working class in Australia. I anticipate the same thing here. 
It is not very wise to expect that a class which has been kept for 
generations in ignorance and subjection should suddenly develop the 
ability to use power very sagaciously. But though I am not blind 
to their faults, I don’t think so badly of workmen as to suppose that 
they will run their heads against brick walls time after time and 
learn no wisdom in the process. 

Clifford. Ah! now you are as optimistic as Lord Beaulieu. 

Blake. If to believe that mankind learns slowly and painfully 
from experience is to be an optimist, I admit the soft impeach- 
ment. There are other safeguards. In every community there are 
some men who are neither ignorant nor selfish, who point out the 
dangers ahead before they are seen by the common herd. 
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Tranmere. Which has a trick of stoning such prophets, eh ? 

Blake. That goes without saying, nor does it much matter so 
long as the danger they point out is averted. Then in every com- 
munity in which men of British blood preponderate, there is a large 
proportion of persons who chiefly mind their own business and do 
not talk much. These let demagogues and office-seekers gabble for 
a good long time, but assert themselves very quickly when there is 
any real danger, and brush the gabblers away with scanty ceremony. 

Wentworth. It was certainly very extraordinary to see even in 
Victoria at the crisis of the strike how much ‘ latent conservatism’ 
there was which did not mean to stand any nonsense when it came 
to the pinch. 

Tranmere. You would see the same sort of thing here, I fancy, 
when any crisis arose. Parties may be pretty equally divided on 
minor matters, but the people who don’t want to see Great Britain 
ruined outnumber those who do by a hundred to one. But does not 
payment of members give an immense advantage to the mere pro- 
fessional politician ? 

Blake. No, what gives him the advantage is the criminal neglect 
of their political duties by the educated class. There may be some 
excuse in new countries where there is practically no leisured class 
in our sense of the term. It is not that the workman chooses bad 
leaders so much as that his choice is too often confined to the un- 
scrupulous and the self-seekers. If our country does go to the dogs 
the responsibility will rest almost entirely on the men who have not 
had the courage and industry to take their share in the guidance 
and education of the working class. 

Tranmere. There’s a last question I want to put. You seem to 
have a very just and proper appreciation of the meanness and 
hypocrisy of the Gladstonian party, and some notion of the blessings 
that workmen owe to Tories. Why should not the Tories and workmen, 
the aristocracy and the democracy, co-operate to carry, not of course 
all that you have been talking about, but that considerable portion 
of it which will stand the test of practical politics? Is there any- 
thing in the nature of things to prevent it? 

Blake. Nothing in the nature of things. Take the only case 
where the extremes meet—in the army. I think you'll find that 
Tommy Atkins can get along very well with his officers if they take 
the slightest pains to understand him and his ways, and show that 
they care for his real interests. The question is—does the average 
man of birth and breeding care for the workman as much as—shall 
we say Mr. H. B.? If he does, and will take a little trouble 
over it, he can beat that sort of person pretty easily. But then 
comes another question equally important and harder to answer. 
Will those who ought to be the best men in the country take 
the necessary trouble ? 
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Higgs. While you pause for a reply, Mr. Blake, let me assure 
you that this conversation has given me genuine pleasure. Naturally 
I can’t agree with you in most things; but I am glad to find you 
entertain so sound, practical, and just a view of the enterprising and 
successful manufacturer or employer. It reflects great credit, in my 
opinion, on your intelligence that you should have the perspicacity 
to see, and on your honour, if you will allow me to say so, that you 
should have the courage to speak, the truth on the matter. 

Blake. Praise (and on matters of intelligence and points of 
honour) from Mr. Borrodaile Higgs is praise indeed. You are really 
too good. 

Higgs. Not at all, not at all. And so you think our position is 
fairly secure. Tell me frankly. 

Blake. If I were to give you my frank and full opinion of the 
class of which you are so eminent a representative, Mr. Higgs, I am 
afraid I should say more than you would at this time of night (and 
probably at any time) care to hear. It is not long since you bought 
from the mortgagees of one of the finest old places in England the 
castle you are having restored—in the style of the Tottenham Court 
Road. Two years ago an inquest was held on the body of a woman 
who, up to a day or two before her death, had been maintaining 
existence on the wages paid by your firm, for work she did for you 
in her miserable home. The jury certified that she died from lack 
of sufficient nourishment. I happen to know the son of that woman, 
and also the young fellow who would have inherited the noble estate 
his forefathers have held for twenty generations if the industrial 
changes which made you possible had not ruined his family. I do 
not suppose you have enough imagination to understand how those 
two young men feel towards you and yourclass. Ihave. Moreover, 
I had the misfortune to be born with a loathing for the hypocrisy 
into which your subsidies have turned religion, and a love of my 
country which moves me to talk foolishly when I see our national 
honour prostituted for the profit of polyglot financiers and market- 
hunters. I wish to use no strong language, Mr. Higgs, nor to be 
personal, so I merely say I have no love for the typical capitalist of 
our day. But it is of no avail to hate him and all his works. He is 
a necessary evil. The position he fills in society has been abdicated 
by Lord Tranmere’s friends, who have forfeited by want of ability 
the title that might have been theirs by right of birth. The very 
condition of life for the armies of industry is that they be ably 
captained, even if the captain takes half the spoils. And so, 
Mr. Higgs, we can’t do without you just yet—but we can make 
you bearable. 

H. H. CHampIon. 
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1799 


A RUSTIC RETROSPECT 


I HAVE long intended to write the annals of my country parish. 
‘ Good intentions,’ however, as Dr. South puts it, ‘ are no warrant for 
good actions,’ and ‘one of these days’ never comes. The difficulty 
lies in determining at what point to begin. I could not start at an 
epoch less than ten thousand years ago at the very latest, and to 
bring the history down to our own time woul:d occupy me—according 
to a calculation which I recently elaborated—during a period of at 
least a century and a-half. I shrink from this protracted labour. 
Most men desire to be at rest a little after they have attained their 
ninetieth year. Accordingly, my projected opus magnwm seems to 
be vanishing from my hopes of execution. I am losing 


—the dream of doing, and the other dream of done. 


What if I take a single year, and see how it will look ? 

I was asking myself this question the other day, when a lady- 
friend of mine put into my hands a lock of hair. It was a thick, 
straight lock ; the hair was very fine, not now silky; indeed, it was 
very dry, very straight, about nine inches long, and auburn in colour. 
It was wrapped up in a bit of brown paper of ancient manufacture, 
probably quite a century old. The hair was much older. On the 
paper there was an inscription dated 1799. I will tell you more about 
it by-and-by. 

As I meditated, a desire came strongly upon me to know what 
was going on in this Arcadian paradise when this lock of hair was 
found, and I could find no rest till I had gone some way towards 
reconstructing the little community and bringing it to life again. 
But it is idle and foolish to give the reins to Imagination unless Fact 
acts as charioteer and holds the ribbons, So I went to my documents, 
and the past came back at my call, gradually peopled with living 
forms that rose about me, the dry bones stirring, ‘ bone to his bone,’ 
and the flesh mysteriously growing round the skeletons, and men 
and women standing up and staring at me, ‘a very great army.’ 

In Skeorn’s Inga in the year 1799 there were just 434 inhabitants. 
Yes, that was the exact number. There was a census held in 1801, 
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as everyone knows, and this is the return: ‘ We find four hundred 
and thirty-nine Persons, including children of every age, of whom 
two hundred and twenty are Males, and two hundred and nineteen 
are females. Most of our males, except children, are employed in 
Agriculture ; but we have one Blacksmith, one Wheelwright, and 
one tailor. We have fifty-five inhabited houses, occwpied by seventy- 
five families, and two houses uninhabited.’ To this there ought to 
have been added, as there was added ten years later: ‘There is one 
School Master, who employs one Usher to teach the Parish Children 
Gratis, one Publican, and one Bricklayer [who keeps a beerhouse }.’ 

But during the two previous years there had been fourteen births 
and nine deaths, leaving the actual population 434 in the year 1799. 

Before we go on, let us pause to notice the ghastly fact that there 
were in the whole parish no more than fifty-five houses all told, and 
that in those fifty-five houses there were living seventy-five families. 
Exclude from these fifty-five houses those that were occupied by the 
farmers and others who were above the labouring-class, of whom I could 
tell you more than you would care to listen to, and the conviction is 
forced upon me that in the year 1799 there was an average of at least 
two families living in every labourer’s dwelling in the parish, and the 
consequent average of illegitimate births was at least three a year, as 
shown by the registers. I for one have been loud in denouncing 
the shameful condition of our cottages in Arcady, and in lifting up 
my voice against the abominable hovels in which our peasantry are 
allowed to bring up their families. But it is fair to say that the 
state of things disclosed by this dreadful return for the year 1799 has 
passed away. We have no such shocking record as this against us. 
The world does move on, for all our grumbling. Here things are not 
as they ought to be, but they are immensely better than they were, 
and, with a population increased in a century by more than one-half, 
we have three times as many houses as we had; and as for two 
families occupying one house, the thing is hardly tolerated. 

The return quoted above is by no means a satisfactory one, for it 
tells us nothing about the aristocracy of the parish, among whom I 
happen to know that there were in the year 1799 no fewer than three 
clergymen, of whom the schoolmaster was one, and his ‘usher’ 
another. But let us descend to particulars, 

In the first place, there was Christopher Andrews Girling, Esq., 
J.P., who took up his residence in the parish in this year—1799. 
That of itself was an event; for it had been a long time since any 
one of his degree had lived at Skeorn’s Inga. and he stood alone. He 
lived in what is still sometimes called the ‘ Gentleman’s House’; and 
such as it was, so it has remained, substantially unaltered for a 
century. It had only recently been erected, and I think it must 
have been built for Mr. Girling, as it certainly was upon his small 
property, and was within a stone’s-throw of a farmhouse which his 
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posterity own at the present moment. ‘A mansion,’ do you ask? 
That depends upon what your notion of a mansion is. It was and 
is an eight-roomed house, with an appendix consisting of a larder 
and a dairy, and two small chambers over them. There was a 
dining-room and a drawing-room on the ground-floor. Behind the 
drawing-room there was the study and business-room of the worthy 
magistrate; behind the dining-room, the kitchen; and there was 
only a single staircase. 

Please to note that our grandfathers of the gentry class in our 
country villages, as late as 100 years ago, were not all spoiled by the 
march of luxury; they stood upon their rank and recognised position ; 
they did not think that gentility is nothing without a princely 
income. They had still the foolish superstition, now almost extinct 
among us, that ‘ gentle is as gentle does.’ We had grades in those 
days, and distinctions in social grade were acknowledged as realities ; 
they stood for something that was behind, but they implied some- 
thing that would display itself in the outward bearing too. Whena 
man has some deference shown him by his neighbours who are as 
rich or richer than himself, it may increase his arrogance and conceit 
if he is at bottom a vulgarian, but it will tend infallibly to increase 
his self-respect if he is not only of gentle birth, but of gentle nature 
too. Mr. Girling was a gentleman, and it came quite easy to him 
to live in an eight-roomed house with no back staircase and no 
back kitchen. You, Mr. Gigadibbs, would resent being invited to 
eat your mutton in such a mean domicile; and yet, it may be, it may 
be, that the door of our gentleman’s house would not have been 
thrown open to such as you a century back; and if you had had the 
audacity to slap the J.P. upon the back, and address him as ‘ Old 
Fellow!’ you would have suffered rather surprisingly and very 
promptly for your presumption and impertinence. 

There was another gentleman’s house in Skeorn’s Inga in the 
year 1799, to wit, the Rectory; but that was a more pretentious 
edifice. To begin with, it had once been surrounded by a wide and 
deep moat, over which a drawbridge led from the rectory to the 
church, which stood to the north of it. The moat had, however, 
been filled up long before this time, though it is easy to see the 
traces of it to this day; and the high-road, which in old times had 
gone curling and meandering round the little fields hereabout in 
the most fantastic fashion, had at some time or other been 
tyrannically carried straight across the northern side of the parson’s 
moat, and the carriers’ waggons had been saved a long détowr, and 
the parson’s house had been thereby separated from his church by 
the aforesaid high-road. A grievance, doubtless, to the reverend 
gentleman, who peradventure had grumbled not a little, and fretted 
and fumed, and said to his neighbours, ‘It’s always the. way! 
The parson is always made the scapegoat, and if someone’s land has 
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to be taken, it’s always the parson who has to suffer!’ All which is 
perfectly true, as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be! 
And yet, why should I not take the other view? Is not it just as 
probable that when the road wanted altering—and wanted it badly— 
it was the parson who suggested the improvement ; and that it was 
he who took the initiative, and offered to give up his old moat, and 
gave it to the parish, and took all the trouble, and bore the chief 
burden of it, and was worried by the people for his proposal, and yet 
somehow managed to carry it through at last? For that, too, is 
‘ always the way,’ and if in our country parishes someone has to make 
a sacrifice for the public convenience, it really is always the parson 
who shows the example; and I am happy to knowit is almost always 
the case that he is the last man who is ‘ backward in coming forward.’ 

Be it as it may, in the year 1799 there stood the old rectory, with 
its garden and its meadow, as it had stood for centuries, in the very 
centre of the parish. Six or seven roads from all the points of the com- 
pass seemed to start from this spot, where the church and the rectory 
stood side by side; and, now that the moat was gone, the parson’s 
house and bit of glebe were surrounded on all sides by a road from 
which the others branched off. All the little world of Skeorn’s Inga 
wanted the parson in those days, couldn’t do without him, knocked 
at his door day and night, and found him at home; for it so 
happens that during the last seven or eight hundred years a 
non-resident rector of this parish has hardly been heard of. Here 
they have lived, as a rule; here they have died. If we have 
not been among the best of the clerical order, we have not been the 
worst—in fact, we have been a very fair average lot on the whole. 
I am not ashamed of my predecessors, though I am bound to confess 
that the best of them was not he who was the last occupant of the 
old rectory. Alas! of that old rectory there is not a stone left 
except the wall that protects the mouth of the old well, which is still 
a dangerous abyss for calves and colts and lambkins; and the old 
meadow no longer belongs to the benefice, and several of the old 
roads have been thrown into the adjoining fields—and things are not 
as they were. 

In the year 1799 the rector of Skeorn’s Inga was a personage 
still: he had another living, which he served by a curate. A man 
can’t be in two places at once, you know, and if a man has two houses 
and two estates, he makes his choice for the most part, and he lives 
in one and he puts a housekeeper in the other; unless, indeed, he 
can let it to a tenant who will pay him rent for the convenience. 
That was the way in which our grandfathers looked at the matter, 
whether the estates in question were ecclesiastical or lay; and I am 
not so very certain that the day may not come when the noble army 
of the have-nots will begin to denounce pluralities among the 
laity in the same way that they denounced pluralities among the 
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clergy a generation back. But I shall be dead before that comes to 
pass, and I do not think that by the time such gabble begins to be 
riotous 


My dust will hear it, and beat, 
When I’ve lain for a century dead ! 














* * * * * * 





* * 








Those stars mean that I have left out an immense mass of the 
most delightful and deeply interesting information, which our 
editor would not admit into the pages of this Review. These editors 
have a great deal to answer for! I may, however, at this point tell 
you who the rector was, even though I tell you as yet nothing more 
than his name. He was the Rev. John Beevor, and he had been 
rector here ten years in 1799. His curate at Scarning was the school- 
master mentioned in the Census return. Do not make the mistake 
of supposing that this schoolmaster was one of your certificated 
elementary gentleman, employed in screwing up small boys and girls 
to pass their standards in the three R’s, The dignified personage who 
acted as schoolmaster here left that work to the usher, whom he paid 
a pittance ‘to teach Parish Children Gratis.’ He himself flew at 
higher game. Mr. Priest was the Senior Wrangler of his year in 
1780, and was elected master of Scarning School in 1789. His pre- 
decessor was the Rev. Robert Potter, the first translator of Aeschylus 
and of Euripides into English verse ; and if you superciliously assume 
that they were but indifferent performances, it is only because you 
don’t know what you are talking about. Scarning School was a 

famous school under Mr. Potter; and under Mr. Priest it was 
not likely to go down in public estimation. Mr. Priest had a good 
house, warranted to hold twenty-four boarders, and he enlarged it 
after a fashion, and took a great many more than the twenty-four. 
They say that he was the real author of ‘ Valpy’s Greek Grammar,’ 
and I believe the fact is so. At any rate, he published a great deal 
else ; and he was a leading agriculturist too, and a man of various 
accomplishments ; and he held two or three livings while he kept on 
his school; nevertheless he continued to reside in the school-house, 
and to act as curate of the parish, which had for him a strange attrac- 
tion, till his death. He was a man of tastes, and therefore of expen- 

sive habits ; but there was ‘a rift in the lute,’ which, as this is not a 
Scandalous Chronicle, I am not going to tell you about. One thing 
is certain, that he died insolvent, though his wife bore him no 

children, and though he must, all his life, have enjoyed a much larger 
income than his neighbour, Mr. Girling, who lived within his means 
and made a liberal provision for his family. 

I cannot refrain at this point from putting on record certain 
traditions that were still handed about, only a few years ago, regard- 
ing the once famous school at Skeorn’s Inga ; they have almost faded 
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from memory now, and some of them will die out altogether when 
I pass out of remembrance, The school was founded by a certain 
William Seckar, a thriving yeoman, who lived all his life in the 
parish, and died there at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
The good man left the bulk of his property, consisting of a house 
and an estate in land now extending to about one hundred acres, to 
his wife Alice for life, and after her death ‘for the maintenance of 
one free school, to be kept for ever in the said house, while the world 
endure, in Scarning.’ Mistress Alice was a prize, and a prize not hard 
to win neither. Her first husband died on the lst of November, 
1604, and Alice married her second on the 3rd of December 
following. This second husband was buried on the 6th of December, 
1608, and Alice married her third husband on the 7th of January 
following. A month and a day was regarded by this buxom widow 
as a reasonable interval to elapse between ‘the funeral baked meats’ 
and ‘ the marriage-tables.’ When, however, she was left a widow for 
the third time in 1622, no fourth aspirant for her hand came for- 
ward, and she died, lonely and neglected, in 1638, and our school was 
forthwith started. Then followed seven or eight years of abominable 
jobbery and robbery and litigation as the natural consequence, and 
the school was only brought into actual working order about forty 
years after the founder’s death, and ten or twelve years after his 
relict had joined the majority. At last, however, it did begin to 
work in earnest, and the usual precedent was followed: The sons of 
the labourers were by no means allowed to contaminate the children 
of the yeomanry and the farmers. These latter were taught by the 
master himself. And they were taught well and carefully and suc- 
cessfully too. The school for more than a century had a surprisingly 
good record at the University of Cambridge. The labourers’ children 
were taught by an ‘ usher,’ whose time was given to teach the three 
R’s, while in the evenings his business was with the master’s boarders, 
who came from all parts of Norfolk and Suffolk, and were the sons 
of the gentry great and small. Two grandsons of Roger North of 
Rougham were educated at Scarning, and I have a note somewhere 
which says that one of these boys twice—actually twice !—set the 
school-house on fire, and was not tried for arson ; because, I suppose, 
the fire was put out in time, and because his father was an important 
person in the county. Later on the future Lord Thurlow was at the 
school; and the tone of the place was not likely to have been raised 
by the influence of that coarse and boisterous Lord Chancellor i 
posse. Peter Routh, the father of the venerable Master of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, was one of Thurlow’s schoolfellows, and many another 
who need not be named. Lord Thurlow seems to have had some 
sort of sneaking regard for his old school; for when he became Lord 
Chancellor he promoted Mr. Potter to a prebendal stall in Norwich ; 
though that was but a poor recognition of the literary labours of a 
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scholar who was the first translator of the Greek dramatists into the 
English language. 

But consider how things have changed. Note that we have 
found a county magistrate living, in a little out-of-the-way village, 
in an eight-roomed house with a lean-to. A school which had a 
high academic reputation, though it never could have had fifty 
boys in it, with a Senior Wrangler as its master—he, too, a beneficed 
clergyman, and yet acting as curate of the parish for the resident 
rector ; and a third clergyman, usher of the school, itinerating through 
a rather large circuit of adjoining parishes, where there were no 
parsons to look after the poor sheep, and no parsonage houses for the 
vicars or rectors to live in, if they had been so inclined. Another 
noticeable indication of the frugal manner of life which prevailed 
among the lesser gentry in Norfolk, and elsewhere too, a hundred 
years ago, is afforded by one tradition that has often been repeated 
to me. Here it is. ‘I’ve heard grandfather say that when Mr. 
Priest was at his best there was scores o’ young gents as used to 
come to school as day-boys, cause there was no room for ’em to 
board ; and they used to come on dickies [donkeys], and some on’em 
used to have a dickie for two—ride and tie like. I’ve heard grand- 
father say he’s seen a good dozen of ’em turned out on Podmoor— 
that wasn’t inclosed in those days—and the mischeevious boys as 
didn’t like the young gents, and used to fight ’em pretty hard when 
they got a chance, would take and hunt them dickies a mile or two 
off on to Daffy Green, so as the young gents when they came out 0’ 
school had a rare dance to get their dickies!’ Poor little weary 
urchins! ‘But why didn’t they come in donkey-carts?’ My bene- 
volent and commiserating friend, what an innocent you must be to 
think that there was a spring donkey-cart in Norfolk a hundred years 
ago, or a parish road in Norfolk over which a donkey could drag a 
cart with a couple of lads in it for, say, a couple of miles, when the 
ruts were three feet deep ! 

Mr. Priest had a comfortable house enough, but I gather that 
‘ his boarders did not live with him, but in a range of squalid, rickety 
buildings, of which some portion still remains. They must have 
been wretched places, for the best part of them are now turned into 
four miserable and disgraceful hovels, where four families still con- 
tinue to ‘ pig’ after a fashion, and where no human beings ought to 
be allowed to live. I suspect that young North’s soul revolted at the 
accommodation provided for him and his schoolfellows, and that in 
righteous indignation he applied the torch; or it may be that he 
only wanted to burn that luckless usher in his bed, and to roast him 
alive for acting his part as gaoler over ‘the young gents.’ But this 
outbreak of virtuous. indignation (assuming it to be such—and you 
know we ought to make the best of our fellow-creatures’ little pecca- 
dilloes) happened long before 1799, though of course at that time 
it was one of the well-worn traditions of the school. 
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Among the ‘young gents’ who were Mr. Priest’s boarders at 
Skeorn’s Inga a few years later than the time I am writing of, was a 
small boy named Edward Hall Alderson. His father was recorder 
of Norwich, and the son was an infant prodigy. Unlike many 
another infant prodigy, he lived to justify, and more than jus- 
tify, all the great expectations that were formed of him in his 
childhood ; for at Cambridge he was the last man who ever won 
the Chancellor's Medal for classical scholarship after being declared 
Senior Wrangler, not to mention other distinctions, which make his 
academical career the most brilliant on record ; and he ended by being 
raised to the Exchequer Court, as Baron Alderson, in 1834, retaining 
that high position till his death in 1857. I assume that it was 
Mr. Priest’s reputation as an eminent mathematician which led the © 
Recorder of Norwich to send his promising son to be grounded at 
our school, The boy remained here some two or three years, and 
then he was removed to Bury St. Edmunds. But Mr. Priest ought 
in justice to have some credit for the great lawyer's early training ; 
and if the pupil was Senior Wrangler of his year, it should be re- 
membered that the master was Senior Wrangler of his. I have known 
one of his schoolfellows who remembered little Alderson here; but 
my aged friend was a big boy when young Alderson was a little one, 
and between the big boys and the little boys in a school, except in 
cases where the younger is the elder’s fag, there is a very broad dis- 
tinction, whatever the difference may be. 

I think you have had enough about our school, though not 
nearly as much as my inveterate garrulity would give you, if you 
were worthy of it. I must get back to the rector of Skeorn’s Inga 
in 1799. The Rev. John Beevor was presented to this rectory by 
Sir John Lombe, the patron, in 1789, and he held the living for 
nineteen years. He had not been many years in residence before 
the good folk in Norwich all went wild about a young painter 
who had become the fashion, and who was now rising in estimation 
every day. He managed to win a very beautiful and accomplished 
bride in the person of Amelia Alderson—a cousin, I think, of 
the future Baron of the Exchequer; and among other people 
who gave Mr. Opie a commission was the rector of Skeorn’s Inga. 
When the present writer first took root in this neighbourhood, this 
picture of the Rev. John Beevor was still hanging up in the little 
dining-room, It was very far from being a good specimen of the artist’s 
workmanship, and so when, ten or eleven years ago, somebody laid 
claim to it as his property, I let him have it without weeping, though 
for old tradition’s sake it might better have been left where it 
was. I like to think that young Alderson saw that picture painted 
here — going in and out while his beautiful and gifted cousin 
watched the lad, not without many curious speculations as to 
whether he would turn out all she and other of his kindred hoped 
and expected he would develope into. As to the Rev. John, the 
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best thing I know about him is that he gave Opie one of his earliest 
commissions. 

He was a big, burly, sloppy sort of a man. They tell how he had 
an enormous appetite, and could never get enough to eat at home. 
There was, and still is, a second-rate inn at the adjoining town 
of Dereham, where some of the coaches used to change horses and 
the carriers put up their vans. Here a good deal of eating and 
drinking went on. The people say that when the parson had devoured 
all he could find at the rectory—and in those days people used rarely 
to dine later than four—he would be driven down to the ‘ George’ ; 
and, as one of my old people put it, ‘ there Parson Beevor ’d George 
hisself—leastwise, that was what I’ve heard ’em say!’ He had 
married a lady of some fortune, and the rustics had a strong regard 
for her; but their affection seems to have been mixed with pity. 
“I’ve heard my mother say as she used to come and call in sometimes, 
and talk won’ful quick-like and kindly, for five minutes at a time; 
and then she’d sit still and say nothing for ever so long, only look 
wistful-like at the children, and take and pat ’em, and say nothing, 
only pat ’em and pat ’em, Sometimes the little uns ’d get scared, and 
she’d get up and go away, and say nothing, only look wistful like.’ It 
was just as well the poor woman had no family, as things turned out. 

The Rev. John was a masterful sort of a person. There were oak 
benches in the nave of the church in those days—they were all ‘ re- 
stored’ off the face of the earth some thirty years ago; but I cannot 
hear that there were any in the chancel. So the Rev. John took it 
into his head that he would put up two pews in the chancel; one for 
himself and the wistful lady and his family, whoever they might be, 
and one for his servants. But Sir John Lombe was a masterful man 
too, and, moreover, he too was Rector of Scarning. For this benefice 
consists of two medieties ; one is of necessity held by the clergyman of 
the parish, the other may be held by anybody, male or female. When 
the Rev. John took it into his head to put up two pews in the 
chancel, Sir John Lombe, as lay-rector, intervened, and reminded his 
clerical better-half that he too owned the chancel, and was rector of 
the benefice, and inasmuch as Mr. Beevor had thought fit to erect two 
pews without consulting his colleague in the preferment, he, Sir John, 
claimed one of the pews as his—and he appropriated it accordingly. 
What happened I cannot tell. But that the masterful baronet ever 
actually did come and take his seat in the rectorial pew, and thereby 
assert his right, I never heard, though there are strong reasons for 
suspecting that he did come to Skeorn’s Inga now and then. But 
thereby hangs a tale, and a romance too, which I am not going to tell, 

‘though I am prepared to sell it at a price to any distinguished and 
competent novelist who wants a plot and cannot invent one. 

Now it came to pass that on the 28th of April, 1799, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. John Beevor, died aged forty-five years, and she was 
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buried on the 5th of May. The wistful lady laid her down and slept. 
At last her earthly yearnings and dreams and regrets were all over. In 
those days, it must be remembered that the place of dignity for the 
parson and his belongings to be buried in was the chancel, and in 
the chancel accordingly they prepared to find a place for all that was 
left of the wistful lady. But the chancel was very very full of the 
mortal remains of Skeorn Inga’s rectors, not to speak of all the small 
gentry who had been laid there in large number for centuries. It 
would never have done to disturb the grave of any man whose repre- 
sentatives were still living in the parish. That would have resulted 
in such a revolt from authority as would have been frightful to con- 
template. But about a hundred years before this time there had 
been a certain Mr. Blackhall living in Skeorn’s Inga, who was one of 
the gentry of the place ; the family had long ago been extinct, and 
the name almost forgottenin the parish. It would have been altogether 
forgotten but for certain rather handsome ledgerstones that were 
lying in the chancel. One of these covered the mortal remains of a 
little daughter who had survived her two sisters, and who, just as she 
had entered on her thirteenth year, had been taken away from the 
grieving parents. There were no Blackhalls now to enter a pro- 
test, and so, when the Rev. John “Beevor wanted to find a place for 
the wistful lady, he bethought him of the little damsel’s place of burial, 
and he resolved that there his late partner should be laid. So the great 
stone was raised and the old grave was opened, and there lay the little 
damsel, or all that was left of her. The coffin fell to pieces, and in it, 
lo! there was the skeleton of a little girl, all shrouded in long auburn 
hair, which had grown in great profusion apparently for years after 
she had been entombed ; and as they looked there was a change, and 
the muddy vesture of decay crumbled, but the long hair remained ; 
and first one and then another cut off a lock, and I had one of those 
long locks in my hand not many weeks ago. I know there are many 
authorities who stoutly deny that: the thing is possible. I know that 
an accomplished friend of mine, who is one of the aristocrats of the 
world of science, smiled the chilling smile of incredulity when I told 
him what I had heard, and what I had seen, and how I had held 
that lock of hairin my hand. But I know, too, that facts are stubborn 
things, though we all do resolutely accept such facts as square with 
our pet theories, and bravely reject such facts as go against our 
views of what the laws of the universe are. Also, I know of one 
eminent man of science, who was a burning and shining light in 
his day, who had one magnificent saying, which stood him in good 
stead many a time and oft, which I seriously commend to the notice 
of all sceptics and Philistines of every sort and degree. They are 
welcome to it. ‘ Give me theories, sir! I can understand them ; but 
confound facts! I don’t believe them !’ 
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There is a sequel to this my account of the year 1799 in Skeorn’s 
Inga. The Rev. John laid his wife in her grave, and he went home 
from that funeral a lonely widower on the 5th of May, and he found 
absolutely nothing to eat in his house. There is a ghastly tradition 
that he was seized with fierce spasms of hunger, and that he found 
the kitchen-fire out, and nothing but dry bread upon the premises. 
Decency would have suggested that he should fast; the dreadful 
sense of emptiness drove him to the ‘ George.’ When the sun arose 
on the next May morning his appetite had returned ; to his dismay, 
he found nothing to satisfy his cravings but the driest of dry bread. 
It was terrible! Then his cook demanded an interview, and, in reply 
to his complaints and inquiries, she announced that she was going 
to go. Why people should ever declare that they are going to go, 
instead of simply going, it is difficult to understand; but this is the 
way that some people have when they signify their resolve to proceed 
on a certain course of action. The Rev. John was at his wits’ end. 
Starvation stared him in the face. He had never engaged a servant 
in his life; if this woman should desert him he was a lost man. To 
die of starvation in his own house was a fate too tragical to contem- 
plate. There was only one way out of it. Would that cook be in- 
duced to stay? Wages should not part them. What would secure 
her services ? She smiled contemptuously, but only too significantly. 
Slowly came the ultimatum. On one condition, and one only, 
would she continue to act as the provider for that unhappy widower, 
and that condition was—marriage! The bargain was struck, and 
on the 6th of July, two months and a day after the wistful 
lady was laid in her grave, ‘John Beevor of this Parish, Clerk, 
Widower,’ says the Register, ‘ and Bridget Lee of this Parish, likewise 
Widow, were married in this Church by License . . . by me, Samuel 
Horsfall, Minister,’ and the book was signed by John Beevor and by 
Bridget Lee, x her mark. The woman could not write her name! 
Did the happy pair start upon their honeymoon? Did they stay 
where they were? What did the neighbours say? How did such a 
disgraceful and disgusting mésalliance turn out? Only this much 
I know, that the reverend gentleman from this day simply dropped 
out. He appears never again to have officiated in the church. The 
rectory was soon let to a gentleman of independent means, of whom 
nothing is known, and who possibly may have settled in the parish for 
the sake of such advantages as the school in those days afforded. 
The church was served, and the pastoral visitation of the people, such 
as it was, was carried on by Mr. Priest and his usher; and the Rev. 
John took up his abode at Norwich, in the principal street of the city, 
and made himself conspicuous there by affixing to his front door 
an enormous brass plate, on which was inscribed in huge letters his 
name and title, ‘ Rector of Scarning.’ 
There is one tradition, however, or there was one a.very few years 
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ago, which reflects some credit upon the rank-and-file of the peasan- 
try here a hundred years ago. However much the neighbouring 
clergy and others of their rank might have been willing to condone 
this indecent marriage, and however much the farmers might be ready 
to hold their tongues and say nothing when there was nothing to 
gain and something to lose by protesting, the labouring class were 
indignant, and did not hold their peace. In their rough way they 
retained some regard and affection for the wistful lady who had 
patted their little ones, talked with their wives, sat down in their 
poor hovels, and somewhat shyly and awkwardly had done them many 
a kind service, They resented the wrong done and the disrespect 
shown to their only gentle friend. The lady was gone, and in her 
place had come a common woman, to whom they gave such names as 
suited their humour—and they did not spare her. Then they hooted 
the Rev. John if he showed himself outside his own gate. They 
watched for him on his way to and from the little inn, where he still 
would go ‘to George hisself,’ and the place became too hot for the 
rector and his mate. In fact, the people hunted him out of the 
parish, and he went his way, and was heard of no more. 

And thus it was that this year 1799 proved to be the annus 
mirabilis of Skeorn’s Inga—now ninety-two yearsago. There is only 
one among us now who was alive when all this happened—our dear 
old Biddy; she was four years old then, but she did not come and 
live here till many years after. 

All whose fathers had any stories to tell about that time have 
gone from us. Now we live a mere humdrum life ; though, who knows 
but that, a century hence, some gossiping antiquarian chronicler may 
fish up here and there a scrap of old-world scandal, and hold it up to 
the light for our posterity to smile or wonder at when distance lends 
enchantment to the view. Who can tell what that line of beauty is 
which separates the sublime from the ridiculous, or how infinitely 
subtle are the distinctions which make almost the very same inci- 
dents mean and vulgar or tender and heroic as they emerge from the 
mists of the past ? 

I sometimes wonder what the chronicler of the future will have 
to say of me and my concerns if, by some queer chance, he finds a 
fragment of my personality intruding itself upon his notice in ages 
to come—say in the year 3000 a.p. What a huge accumulation of 
mythus will have grown up by that time concerning the habits and 
status and belief and character of the country parsons of England! 
By. that time, will there be anything picturesque in the world? 
Who shall say ? 

AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 
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HOW TO UTILISE 
THE NAVAL VOLUNTEERS 








THE Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers are to be abolished. That is 
the plain meaning of the report of the committee appointed to in- 
quire into the condition and efficiency of the force. 

Nominally the report takes the form of a recommendation that 
the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers should be transformed into a 
force of Royal Marine Artillery. In other words that, instead of 
being blue-jackets, they should become ‘ Blue Marines.’ 

Now, it has been well said that what a Blue Marine cannot do is 
not worth doing, and there can certainly be no discredit in being 
affiliated to the finest corps of soldiers in her Majesty’s service. But 
as a matter of fact the Naval Volunteers, when they undertook their 
present duties, meant to be seamen, and not soldiers, not even 
marines. To insist that they should don belts and helmets is 
practically to insist upon the dissolution of the corps ; and this the 
committee must have known perfectly well when they made their 
report. At the same time it is impossible to dispute the general 
finding of the committee. The main conclusion at which they arrive 
cannot be controverted, although it might have been couched in much 
more considerate language. The Naval Volunteers, as at present. 
constituted, are not an effective force. Some of them do their work 
very well indeed, others do it indifferently, but there is no reason to 
believe that any of them do it much better than the ordinary blue- 
jackets with whom they are associated, and to whose numbers they 
form an infinitesimal supplement. 

A eulogist of the corps has recently written a glowing description 
of the good conduct and zeal of the volunteers during one of their 
brief cruises. He dwells with much unction upon the spectacle of a 
stockbroker peeling potatoes, of a lawyer making ‘ duff, and of a 
number of other zealous young gentlemen swabbing decks bare- 
footed at five o’clock in the morning. It is pleasant to know that 
these gentlemen were willing to undertake what must have been an 
unusual if not an uncongenial duty with so much readiness and 
good temper; but apart from this reflection the performance is 
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not one calculated to cause much gratification. It is bad policy to 
cut firewood with a razor, or to harness a thoroughbred. to a canal 
boat: there is an obvious loss on both sides. At present we drill 
the Naval Volunteers for a short time on board the ‘ Frolic’ or some 
similar vessel, and then send them to sea for a fortnight as part of 
the crew of a coastguard ship, or on the most decrepit gunboat 
which the Admiralty can furnish from its boundless store of cripples. 
The volunteers do their work, and, on the whole, do it very well ; 
but when all is said and done the practical addition to the defensive 
power of the country is inappreciable. 

I understand that some members of the corps believe that they 
can so far influence public opinion as to upset the report of the 
committee. It will be a misfortune if such an opinion prevails. 
The report is based on hard facts, and will not be shaken, however 
closely it be examined. 

But the report as to the condition of the corps as it exists is a 
different matter from the recommendations of the committee as to 
what it should be in the future. On the latter point there is room 
for prompt and effective action by all well-wishers of the corps. I 
have reason to believe that many members of the corps, both officers 
and men, realise the situation, and know that a change is inevitable, 
and, indeed, desirable. All they ask is that they may be allowed to 
transfer their energies to a service which is not incompatible with 
their original purpose on enlistment. 

Two questions, therefore, arise. In the first place, ‘ Is it desirable,’ 
and in the second place, ‘Is it possible’ to find a new and profitable 
occupation for the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers? To the first 
question there can be but one answer—it is eminently desirable. 
At this moment the corps contains 2,000 men, active, energetic, 
devoted to their work; most of them good sailors, some of them 
admirable sailors. These men represent, inadequately it may be, 
but not unworthily, the enormous reserve of amateur seamanship 
and maritime enterprise in which this country is so rich. They are 
of the class from which the gentlemen adventurers—the Drakes, the 
Raleighs, and the Frobishers—of the past were drawn. Nor is the 
term ‘amateur’ in this connection one of reproach, An amateur 
seaman is not like an amateur soldier—the sea admits of no carpet 
knights. In matters of seamanship—boat handling, sailing, and 
navigation—there are hundreds, probably thousands, of amateurs 
along our coasts who can beat the professionals at their own trade. 

But if the maintenance of the corps be desirable, there still 
remains the further question, Is it possible? I believe that not only 
is it possible, but that at this moment a golden opportunity presents 
itself for utilising the services of the volunteers in an almost ideal 
manner. Under present conditions the corps has been a compara- 
tive failure. Why? Because throughout those responsible for_it 
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have ignored the true principle of volunteering. The true use of 
volunteering is to obtain for nothing what cannot be obtained by 
payment—to utilise courage, energy, and intelligence in the service 
of the country by appealing to motives other than that of the mere 
desire to make a livelihood. By using the Naval Volunteers as so 
many additional blue-jackets, the Admiralty obtains the services of a 
small number of men who, for the work to be done, are certainly no 
better, and in many cases probably considerably worse, than the 
ordinary seamen whom we take from the training ships, and to whose 
numbers we can add without any serious difficulty. 

The problem will never be solved until work has been found for 
the volunteers which will give an opportunity for their special 
qualities and their special excellences. These qualities may be 
briefly summed up thus: intelligence and bold initiative, good-will, 
courage, knowledge of boat handling, acquaintance with territorial 
waters, a love of adventure, and a love of the sea. 

On an 800-ton gunboat, steaming six knots, armed with obsolete 
guns, and engaged in no service which can ever be of the least profit 
tothe country, the volunteers have the worst possible opportunity of 
displaying their good qualities. 

I venture to believe, however, that there lies ready to our hand 
a plan simple, complete, and economical, whereby we can employ the 
corps with the maximum amount of efficiency to the immense ad- 
vantage of the country, and entirely to the satisfaction of the volun- 
teers themselves. Here is the suggestion :— 

At the present moment there are stored up at our principal 
dockyards nearly one hundred torpedo boats. These are known as 
‘first-class torpedo boats ’—they are from ninety to one hundred feet 
in length, and have a speed of from sixteen to twenty knots. It so 
happens that by the changes in naval construction they have become 
practically obsolete for the purpose for which they were originally 
intended. Too small to keep the sea, they have been replaced by 
larger boats of 180 feet and upwards. Too large to be hoisted 
on board ship, they have been supplemented by large numbers of 
sixty-foot boats. At present they lie smothered in tallow and white 
lead in the dockyards, an embarrassment to the dockyard officials and 
an incubus to the navy. On the rare occasions when they are sent 
to sea special crews have to be found for them, and to furnish such 
crews calls are made on the sea-going ships. As a rule, the best 
officers and the best seamen, and very often also the best engineers, 
are called away for the purpose. The ship’s company from which 
they are taken is obviously rendered less efficient, nor is the scratch 
crew, despite the excellent materials it is composed of, a good one. 
Officers and men are unaccustomed to the boat and its peculiarities ; 
its machinery is often navel ; by the time they have learnt to make 
the ‘best use of the craft--they-are taken out of it. Asa rule the 
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boat’s crew is totally unacquainted with the intricacies of our home 
waters ; moreover, be it said with respect, the. blue-jacket is almost 
always a very inferior boatman. What I would suggest, therefore, 
is that the Admiralty should be prepared to hand over the whole of 
these boats to local volunteer crews. The conditions on which the 
allotment should be made might be as follows :— 

1. The locality must be responsible for providing at least two full 
crews for the boat. 

2. It must be responsible for the housing of the boat, and for all 
repairs due to negligence. 

3. The boats must be inspected at regular intervals, and their 
crews must satisfy certain requirements as to efficiency. 

The conditions as to efficiency should be made as simple as 
possible. Ability to manceuvre the boat for a given time at full speed, 
good practice with the quick-firing gun at a moving mark, a smart 
handling of the torpedo, are the only essentials.! 

No conditions need be imposed with regard to the use of the 
boat when not actually on service. The oftener the crew are in her, 
for any legitimate purpose whatever, the better. A boat and her 
crew are like a horse and its rider—the rider should have a perfect 
acquaintance with the horse’s peculiarities ; and so with the boat. 

No two boats, even if they be built inch by inch on the same 
pattern, have exactly the same tricks. Having got the boats dis- 
tributed round the coast after the manner of the lifeboats, having 
crews to man them, and responsible persons to provide for their 
maintenance, it would only remain to make use of their powers in 
time of war. 

A year or two ago I was with the blockading squadron off Lough 
Swilly during the manceuvres. I then learnt a lesson which I believe 
no sailor will dispute, namely—that no ship can remain at night off 
a coast protected by torpedo boats. 

If my plan be carried out, a single telegram will send to sea 100 
torpedo boats manned by some of the best seamen in the United 
Kingdom, men who know the territorial waters perfectly, who are 
capable, daring, longing for distinction, and gifted with the initiative 
which is essential to success in naval operations. 

Various objections may be raised to the plan, but on enstaination 
they do not appear to be formidable. In the first place, it may be 
said that it would be imprudent to entrust such a delicate weapon 
as the Whitehead torpedo to inexperienced hands. As a matter of 
fact, the thing is done in the case of nearly every torpedo boat 
that is sent away fully equipped during the manceuvres. A man 
may be a first-rate shot at a partridge without being a good gun- 
smith, and it is not necessary that those who use a Whitehead 


1 A couple of boats might be tried experimentally on the Thames, to prove 
whether or not the volunteers can be relied upon for the work. 
:3 
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torpedo should be acquainted with the intricacies of its internal 
machinery. This can at all times be inspected and kept in order 
by competent inspectors and artificers appointed by the Admiralty. 
A more serious difficulty arises in connection with the engine-room 
department. The mere repair an maintenance of the engines and 
their proper working by skilled engineers need not be an insuper- 
able obstacle; on the contrary, there are many stations round the 
coast which are ideal head-quarters for an engineering staff. At the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway works at Brighton, at 
the agricultural machine works at Colchester, on the Thames, at. 
Hull, and at other places there are scores of men who are experts in 
machine fitting, and, what is more important, accustomed to working 
locomotive and other boilers at high pressure. But whether such 
men could be expected to render service as Naval Volunteers is very 
doubtful. A man does not, as a rule, volunteer to work out of hours 
at his own trade. Besides, many men who are quite willing to put 
their hands into the tar-bucket will positively refuse to handle the 
oil-can or the coal-shovel. 

But the difficulty could probably be got over in a very simple 
fashion. Let the Government include in the capitation grant a sum 
sufficient to pay good wages to engineers and stokers for each boat 
during one fortnight in the year, or during whatever period of 
mobilisation may be decided upon. The members of the local force 
would have the whole year before them in which to arrange for the 
engagement of the special complements. In some corps payment, 
especially in the case of the engineers, may be found unnecessary. 
In that case let the boat take the benefit of the saving effected. 
At all times other than the official occasions the corps should provide 
its engine-room staff out of its own funds. 

Lastly, there remains one other objection which must be met 
because it will certainly be raised. 

It will be said that to place a torpedo boat at an undefended sea- 
port is to make that port a belligerent town, and consequently open 
to bombardment. 

There are three answers to the objection, any one of them con- 
clusive. In the first place, if the Admiralty begin with such places 
as are already fortified they will have solved the problem before the 
difficulty has arisen. 

Bristol, Falmouth, Plymouth, Exmouth, Portland, Portsmouth, 
the Thames, the Medway, Harwich, Hull, Shields, the Tyne, Leith, 
and many other places have already got batteries of some kind or 
other.. They are quite enough to enable us to make a beginning. 

In the second place it can hardly be doubted that were a hostile 
cruiser to attempt to land a party on the beach at Brighton, the 
Brighton volunteer corps would open fireon them. It is plain, there- 
fore, that a volunteer corps may be as dangerous as a torpedo boat. 
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And lastly, there is no reason to believe that the conduct of a 
belligerent in any war in which we may be engaged will be regulated 
by any paper rules. He will bombard open towns if he finds it pays, 
and if he dares. If he finds that he loses far more than he gains, he will 
leave them alone. The belligerent town objection is not a serious one. 

Such is my plan, and I venture respectfully to commend it to the 
attention of the Naval Volunteers. 

I believe that by adopting it we may solve a difficult problem to 
the satisfaction of all parties concerned: that we may utilise in an 
almost ideal fashion the material which exists ready to our hand. I 
look forward to seeing London, Brighton, Portsmouth, all our great 
seaports and watering-places, provided with a thoroughly efficient . 
torpedo boat, and to the growth of a healthy rivalry among them in 
the race for perfection. With such a force our coasts will be secure 
against the possibility of a hostile raid, and our fleets will be free to 
devote themselves to aggressive warfare on the high seas, or on the 
enemy’s coasts. 

One more word in conclusion. In the graceless and ungenerous 
report issued by Admiral Tryon’s committee, much stress is laid 
upon the fact that the majority of the Naval Volunteers are returned 
as having a profession other than that of ‘ seaman,’ and an attempt 
is made to win public approval by a sneer which might well have 
been spared. For in truth the criticism has no intrinsic value 
whatever. It may be that individually the members of the corps 
are unfit to go to sea, though I believe there is not the slightest 
foundation for such a suggestion. But the fact that the volunteers 
earn their living in some other calling than that of a sailor is 
absolutely irrelevant. I venture to assert that between London 
Bridge and the Lower Hope there may be found on any Saturday 
afternoon at least a thousand young fellows who come within 
the category of incapables as defined by the committee, who will 
out-sail, out-row, out-pilot (in their own waters), and in every 
respect show themselves more at home on the water than, nine out 
of ten blue-jackets in the navy. I myself know barristers, solicitors, 
stockbrokers, and others who have been familiar with the sea ever 
since they could walk. And that there are thousands of such men 
round our coasts is a matter of common knowledge. To reject 
their services because they earn their living ashore, seems to me 
a most extraordinary mistake. There may be good reasons for 
breaking up the Royal Naval Volunteers, but most assuredly the fact 
that these volunteers are not all professional sailors is not one of 


them. 
H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
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-THE CONGREGATIONALIST COUNCIL 


TuE International Council of Congregational Churches, which is to 
hold its sittings in London during the present month, will neces- 
sarily be lacking in some of the features which have given picturesque- 
ness to ecclesiastical gatherings in whose wake it follows. To the pomp 
and circumstance which surround the Lambeth Conference it can 
make no pretension. Nor is there behind it a compact organisation, 
over which it will exercise more or less control, such as that on which 
a Pan-Presbyterian Assembly could lean, or such as will be represented 
in the great Methodist Congress to be held at Chicago this year. It 
will be, indeed, an (Ecumenical Council or world’s parliament of 
Congregationalism, just as these others were of Anglicanism, or 
Presbyterianism, or Methodism. But it will be with a marked 
difference. Like them it may serve as a demonstration of strength, 
and its meetings will afford invaluable opportunities for the inter- 
change of opinions based on the observations and experiences of men 
whose work is done under conditions so diverse as to make such 
friendly conference peculiarly instructive and stimulating. But there 
the resemblance ceases. The Council will have no authority. It 
may help to form opinion, or, what is of not less importance, to 
create an intellectual and moral.atmosphere: but it can make no 
changes of creed ; it can lay down no regulations for the government 
of the Churches ; and it may be doubted whether it will make any 
attempt to formulate in resolutions the result of its own delibera- 
tions. Its moral influence must be widespread, and probably it will 
be all the more profound and far-reaching because it does not aspire 
to legislative power. 

Still the fact remains, it will not be an ecclesiastical legislature, 
will be nothing more than a convention of men possessing few, 
if any, of the attributes to which the world is accustomed to do 
honour, brought together to discuss subjects of common interest 
to them in their work as ministers and leaders of Christian Churches. 
There will not even be the excitement of an aggressive movement 
against some other religious community. There is no trace of the 
polemic element in the programme of the proceedings. It may, 
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indeed, be hardly possible to avoid controversy altogether. The 
representatives of any powerful ecclesiastical system do not meet 
to spend time in talking frothy sentiment or. indulging in colourless 
platitudes and vapid expressions of universal good-will which suggest 
that they have no distinctive principles worth contending for. 
In that Council will be gathered representatives of all sections of 
the English-speaking family, some of whom must travel thousands 
of miles in order to be present. They certainly would not put 
themselves to such trouble in order to swell a chorus of amiable, 
but somewhat feeble professions of kindly feeling, very sincere but 
extremely unpractical, towards all Christian people. This Catholic 
sentiment will be sufficiently expressed, but it were folly, or some- 
thing worse, to expect that the members of the Council will suppress ~ 
the utterance of those distinctive principles without which their 
Churches have no right to exist. There are, indeed, circumstances 
which render a distinct and forcible deliverance on some points abso- 
lutely incumbent. On Congregationalists, more than any others, has 
fallen the responsibility of opposing the exclusive arrogance of the 
‘historic episcopate,’ and never was there a time when it was less 
possible to shrink from this obligation than the present. But the 
manly assertion and defence of principle is one thing; a crusade 
against some adverse system is a very different one. Of the latter 
there will be nothing in the Council. Its aim will be to develop 
more fully the efficiency of Congregationalism as one of the great 
Christian forces of the world, and the subjects proposed for the 
different meetings are all related to the central thought. They deal 
with the internal life of Congregational Churches, the drift of theo- 
logical thought, the education of the ministry, the relation of 
Christian Churches to social questions, the possibilities of closer 
fellowship between different sections of the Christian world. 

In all this there is nothing sensational, hardly anything which 
from the journalist’s point of view can be regarded even as inter- 
esting. The earnest talk of a number of Christian men, however 
thoughtful and independent they may be, is not likely to have much 
attraction for those who, in their secret mind, esteem them the 
victims of an invincible fanaticism. The movements in which the 
Council is most deeply interested appear to these observers to be 
purely visionary, and even its views on questions of a more mundane 
character are thought to be tinged by that ‘ other-worldliness’ which 
vitiates the judgments of men who would else be entitled to respect. 
Even to others disposed to regard such an assembly in more friendly 
temper its discussions may appear a needless multiplication of palaver 
already too abundant. They might not unreasonably say that if the 
Church can be quickened and the world influenced by means of Con- 
gresses and Conferences considerable advance ought to have been 
made in that direction long before this. There certainly has been no 
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lack of these gatherings, and the necessity or advantage of an addi- 
tion to them is not very obvious. This criticism may be somewhat 
cynical, but its justice it would not be easy to dispute. Even to 
those who are most deeply interested in these Conferences the thought 
must sometimes have suggested itself that the objects they are 
intended to promote would probably suffer no material injury if there 
were occasional periods of silence. These are suggestions of weariness 
not likely to be appreciated by the young and ardent spirits who are 
the strength of all communities. But those not immediately in- 
terested in the work of Congregationalism may so far sympathise 
with them as to wonder why its leaders should have thought it wise 
to convene such a Council, and be disposed to treat its deliberations 
as interesting at most to its own adherents only, about matters which 
outsiders regard as belonging to the infinitely little. 

But there is surely another side to this. The societies whose 
delegates are to meet in this assembly represent a distinct and 
suggestive type of Christianity. They have grown up in the shade 
in defiance not only of the ecclesiastical but the social and (in this 
country at least) the political forces of the world. If Congregationalism 
could have been strangled in its cradle by the strong hand of power 
it would have been done; if it escaped from that cruel persecution 
by which it was harried in its early days, and has grown to be a 
mighty force in the world, it has not been by the support of princes 
or of armies. Out of weakness it has been made strong, but it has 
been by faith only. The Council will exhibit the result of three 
centuries of consistent testimony, diligent and persevering work, and, 
during a long period of its history, of patient suffering for conscience’ 
sake, That suffering has not altogether ceased. The Congrega- 
tionalist of this country has by protracted struggle won for himself, 
and helped to win for others also, liberty of conscience and political 
right. But even now loyalty to his principles means sacrifices which 
it requires both faith and courage to accept. To-day the grievance 
may be sentimental rather than practical, but in spiritual things 
sentiment counts for much. But it is not all sentiment; Congrega- 
tionalism still does its work under discouragements and difficulties, 
and the success which it has achieved is a standing evidence of its 
inherent vitality and force. Those who assume that Christian faith 
has spent itself may wisely study such a phenomenon as this assembly 
will present. It will be composed of men who are free from any 
restraints of authority or obligations to creeds, who have not by acts 
of formal subscription compromised their liberty, and whose position 
has not been determined by worldly considerations. The discussions 
are sure to show that they have considered the great theological 
questions of the day with care, while the variety of opinion elicited 
will prove their independence. Had they been moved by ambition 
or self-interest, they would have sought a home in Churches with 
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higher social position; but they have shown themselves as in- 
different to the prizes of society as to the authority of tradition. 
They have dared to think for themselves and to brave the consequences 

of their independence. I may venture to say still further that, so 

far from betraying any jealousy of modern thought, they will confess 

themselves grateful for light, from whatever quarter it may come, 

ready for searching discussion, and eager only to follow the guidance 

of truth wherever it may lead, resting nothing on appeals to antiquity 

or prejudice, to fashion or authority, but fully recognising the supre- 

macy of the individual conscience and appealing to it by fair 
argument. To any who have quietly assumed that the intelligence 
of the age has abandoned the Christian standard such a gathering 
may seem a strange survival of a less enlightened age. But it is at’ 
least as deserving of study as many of the subjects on which science 
employs itself. Intelligent and independent men who have given 
such proofs of their sincerity have a right to fair hearing. 

The historic interest attaching to Congregationalism may not be 
at once apparent to those who fancy that the great drama of the 
world has all been played in courts sd cabinets, by princes and 
potentates. But men are beginning at last to understand that the 
people have had their work to do, that they have never been mere 
ciphers, as historians have been too apt to regard them, and that the 
great movements of the world can only be understood aright as we 
study them in the workshop or the cottage as well as in the palace 
orthemansion. In this point the history of the Church is even more 
significant than that of the State. If we are to appreciate the work 
of Christianity in the world, to know the conditions under which it 
has been done, to measure the forces by which it has been advanced 
or hindered, to estimate aright the influence it has exerted in fashion- 
ing the character or the moulding of human lives, we must not satisfy 
ourselves with studying the careers of ecclesiastical statesmen or 
following the fortunes of rival Church parties. To speak frankly, the 
haute politique of Church history is not edifying, and yet it is that 
with which the historian is chiefly, if not exclusively, concerned. 

Hence it is that Congregationalism is assumed to have no history. 
It is only a heresy, a kind of English Donatism ; and what interest can 
attach to the fortunes of heretics, especially those who have not even 
a rival hierarchy and are only the vulgar democrats of the Church ? 
True they have done one or two notable things in their day, but 
these have not rendered them more attractive to the defenders of 
autocracy, whether in Church or State. Yet surely the story of 
Churches of that free and popular character must have much that is 
instructive. They have, at all events, taught the world that it is 
possible to maintain and propagate Christian truths by the living 
force that is in itself. Without prelate, without priest, without a 
gorgeous ritual, appealing to the senses of the people, warring against 
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the strongest tendencies of popular religion, they have not only con- 
tinued to exist, but they have steadily advanced. Their enemies some- 
times taunt them with their weakness, but the only marvel is that they 
are so strong. Statistics prove nothing so long as they area parade of 
figures of which no explanation is given. A bare comparison of the 
numerical strength of Anglicanism and Congregationalism as they 
are to-day would suggest very misleading inferences. It is necessary 
to look back—say to the times when the Pilgrims went forth to seek 
a home and laid the foundation of a powerful republic—and compare 
the Congregationalism of that time with its successor of to-day in 
order to realise what its strength is. 

This kind of comparison is indirectly suggested by some of the 
arrangements connected with the forthcoming Council, though not 
actually included in its business programme. Nearly three centuries 
ago Congregationalism sent forth a little company of men who have 
made the name of Plymouth Rock immortal. Their descendants are 
coming back to the land of their fathers to exchange greetings with 
those who on their part have succeeded in securing a local habitation 
for their common principles and institutions, and winning for them- 
selves the rights of citizenship in the England which was then so 
inhospitable. What more natural than that they should together visit 
the lowly home of their ancestors? It is therefore proposed that the 
day after the sittings of the Council! shall be devoted to an excursion 
to Scrooby. 

‘Scrooby, Scrooby !’ some perplexed reader may say: but where 
is Scrooby, and what special attraction does it possess ? The question 
is an extremely natural one, and the ignorance it confesses is not 
uncommon. The name has no place on the rolls of English history. 
It is but a small village—scarcely more than a hamlet—on the borders 
of Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and Yorkshire, a quiet haunt, ‘ far 
from the madding crowd,’ which has scarcely been touched by the 
many changes of the centuries, and remains much what it was in the 
days when its old manor-house sheltered the conventicle whose 
humble members were to fill so conspicuous a place in the annals, 
not of Congregationalism only, but of the American Republic. 
Scrooby was the cradle of the forces that made New England, and 
New England was the cradle of American freedom and American 
greatness. There is many a place which has a high name in the 
annals of fame which can boast no such record of true greatness and 
enduring power. 

Before referring further to the heroic story of the Church at 
Scrooby and its sister Church at the neighbouring village of Auster- 
field—the one associated with the name of Brewster, the other with 
that of Bradford, both of them distinguished workers in the making 
of New England— it is desirable to define the exact ecclesiastical 
position of these two societies, the prototypes of the Congregational 
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Churches of to-day. The name is somewhat misleading, as suggest- 
ing that their contention was solely for a particular form of Church 
government. This is only partially, indeed, only superficially, true. 
It was doubtless a revolt against prelacy, but even this meant much 
more than opposition to the episcopal office, and, if it is to be fairly 
judged, must be considered in connection with the state of things 
out of which the struggle arose. To-day it is possible to discuss in 
that dispassionate temper which a time of peace may produce, and 
with the advantage of a fuller experience, the rightfulness and ex- 
pediency of a system of episcopal or presbyterial supervision which 
may check the errors or caprices of the Christian demos. Whether in 
Church or State, it seems very hard for a certain class of thinkers to 
understand that the best way of correcting the mistakes of the - 
people is to leave them to correct themselves. For such men, a very 
estimable though somewhat timid class, a moderate Episcopacy or a 
well-balanced Presbyterianism will always be attractive. If the 
question had been, as many suppose, between either of these systems 
and Congregationalism, it might have been reasonably doubted whether 
it would be consistent with wisdom or Christian charity to divide the 
Church on what, after all, must be regarded as a mere point of arrange- 
ment. But in truth, when the sybject comes to be looked at in that 
light, there is no further room for the unhappy separation that has 
arisen. Christian societies constitute themselves according to their 
different conceptions of what is best calculated to advance the great 
end they have in view, and work side by side as members of the one 
Christian family. 

This unity is, of course, impossible so long as the representatives 
of either system claim for it a divine right and deny the very name 
of Christian Churches to all who do not conform to its model. Inthe 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries this was the common fault of 
all. Congregationalism was afflicted with the common inability to 
perceive that there may be unity in variety. The idea was contrary 
to that which had prevailed in the world, and it is hardly surprising 
that it should not have been grasped by a generation which was still 
dominated by the impressive spectacle of the Holy Catholic Church. 
The Anglican conception of that Church differed from the Papal 
mainly in asserting the independence of the national branch. 
Prelacy was supreme in both, and against it with all that it involved 
Congregationalism was a protest on the ground that it trampled 
on the rights of the Christian people and outraged the fundamental 
idea of a Church. 

Congregationalism has frequently been confounded with Puritan- 
ism ; but they were not only distinct, but often directly antagonistic. 
Some High Church writers fancy that they have made some extra- 
ordinary discovery, and by it are able to score some points against 

Congregationalism, by showing that it is not a lineal descendant of 
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the old Puritanism. It is an example of love’s labour lost. We were 
not so ignorant of our true lineage and of the story of our fathers, as 
to need the instruction. Of course, as advanced Protestants— 
reformers of reformers—there are points common to us with the 
Puritans. But the difference between the two parties is sufficiently 
marked. Like Anglicanism, Puritanism believed in a National Church, 
the struggle between them having relation only to the character 
which that Church should assume: In that struggle the sympathies 
of the Independents (the name by which Congregationalists were at 
first known) were with the Puritans, and, as a matter of fact, num- 
bers of them passed through Puritanism as a stage on the way to 
their complete emancipation from ecclesiasticism. But the course our 
fathers took was a more daring one. They maintained the idea of 
a ‘ gathered’ Church, that is, a Church composed of those who volun- 
tarily united themselves in Christian fellowship, in opposition to that 
of a National Church.. They were the Separatists of the day, their 
essential principle being that a Church of Christ cannot be consti- 
tuted by king or parliament, but solely by the free and independent 
action of believers in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how such a view traversed the 
entire theory of the Anglican Church, alike in its ecclesiastical and 
political character. That the first Independents should have dared 
to assume such an attitude is surprising. They were not a strong 
party disposed to try conclusions with the mighty forces arrayed on 
behalf of the established system, but a few obscure men whose one 
desire was to work out their idea of a Church in quietness. But this 
they were not allowed todo. The pathetic story of the first Con- 
gregational Church in London has only recently been rescued from 
the oblivion into which it had fallen by the discovery of some 
musty documents in the State Paper Office. This Society, calling 
itself the ‘Privye Church in London,’ was in existence as early 
as 1567, and the neglected documents, which had not even been 
calendared, but had been heedlessly thrown away as of no value, and 
are endorsed ‘ Bishop of London, Puretanes,’ give an instructive view 
of its principles and practice. The close resemblance, even in minute 
particulars, between their usages and those which obtained among 
Congregationalists to a very recent date, and some of which are 
current still, is very curious. But the most suggestive paper is a 
memorial to the queen, signed by these witnesses for Christ and 
liberty, in protest against that Canon law by which queen and 
bishops were seeking to coerce the conscience of England :— 


This secrete and disguysed antechrist, to wit, this Cannon Law with the branches 
and their mainteyners, thoughe not so openly, have by longe imprisonment pined and 
killed the lord’s sarvants (as our minister Richard Fitz, Thomss Rowland, deacon, 
one Partryche and Gyles Fouler) and besydes these a great multitude . . . whose 
good cause and faythfull testimony, though we sh‘ cease to grone and crye unto 
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our God to redresse such wronges and cruel handelynges of his pore members, the 
very walles of the prisons about this Citye, as the Gatehouse, Brydewell, the 
Counters, the Kyngsbenche, the Marcialty, the White Lyon, w‘ testifye God's 
anger kyndlyed against this land for such injustice and subtyll persecucion. 


These humble men, holding their conventicle in Plumbers’ Hall, 
might have been thought too obscure to attract the notice of the 
Queen, who had no more loyal subjects albeit they refused to 
acknowledge her ecclesiastical supremacy. But the bishops had the 
resources of that canon law which these confessors regarded as a 
‘secret and disguised antichrist’ at their disposal, and the touching 
document which has so strangely been recovered testifies that they 
had not been slow to use them. After all, the bishops were wise in | 
their generation. The story of the intervening centuries has shown 
that in the principles taught by these poor men Clericalism was to 
find its most powerful foe. The International Council will be con- 
stituted of the representatives of Churches holding the very principles 
for which Richard Fritz and his deacon were left to rot in gaol— 
Churches which are not only powerful factors in the religious and 
political life of England, but have been largely instrumental in build- 
ing up a greater England in a continent which was then a terra 
imcognita, and are doing a similar work in those colonies in which 
the English race is renewing the enterprise and repeating the 
triumphs of its youth. 

How the principles of this new sect disseminated themselves it 
would not be easy to follow. Of necessity the work had to be done 
in secret, for, obscure as the teachers of the new doctrine might be, no 
effort was spared to suppress them and it. The bishops hated and 
persecuted it as heresy ; the Queen, always jealous of her ecclesiastical 
prerogative, regarded it as sedition, and there was no scruple as to 
using the strong arm of the law for its suppression. Its apostles 
were simple-minded and devout men—some of them pure idealists, 
many of them scholars of the University, none of them men of whom 
a Government would have entertained any fear. But none the less 
was their rebellion against authority to be put down, at whatever 
cost. The story of the persecution belongs to the short and simple 
annals of the poor, and is a sufficiently pitiable one. The very names 
of such martyrs as Copping and Thacker, Barrowe and Greenwood, 
hardly appear on the page of history, and there are few, indeed, who 
care to follow the course of the blind and cruel tyranny to which 
they fell victims. They dared to believe that a Church of Christ 
might be established in England in the sixteenth century on the 
same lines and by the same kind of instruments as the Church at 
Antioch in the first century, and their offence was one which the 
Queen and her bishops could not pardon. 

It was under such conditions that Congregationalism grew up in 
England. It found no favour among the powerful; of it, as of the 
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Christianity of the first days, it could be truly said ‘not many 
mighty, not many noble were called’; it had not the support of a 
strong political party behind it; there was none of the excitement 
of public controversy to animate and sustain its confessors. They 
were dragged before ecclesiastical courts, were browbeaten and 
bullied by bishops and their agents, were thrust into ‘loathsome 
dungeons from which they were occasionally dragged forth to be 
insulted with fresh abuse and mocked with promises of pardon. To 
those who cannot appreciate the value of the principle for which 
they were contending they must appear a set, if not of deluded fanatics 
at all events of excited enthusiasts, possessed by an idea which had 
disturbed their conception of things. Let them, at all events, have 
credit for their loyalty to truth, and truth which affected something 
far deeper than a question as to matters so external, and therefore so 
subordinate, as forms and methods of Church polity. They believed 
that the world was being drawn away from the simplicity of Christ 
by the errors against which they protested, and that to falter in 
their testimony would be an act of treason to their Master. 

Persecution might silence such men, but it failed to destroy their 
power. Unpopular as their teaching was, it spread not by public 
agitation, for none of the methods of propagandism which make the 
diffusion of new opinions so easy to-day were available, but by 
processes as quiet as that of the growing seed. To the little villages 
of Scrooby and Austerfield had come some who had accepted these 
new ideas. Brewster, who occupied the old manor-house at Scrooby, 
and was the postmaster of the village, was the centre of the little 
group who were attracted to this rallying-place. In Austerfield lived 
Bradford, afterwards to be the Governor of New England. To these 
men and their associates England could not be a home of safety, 
and ardent as was their love for their country—a sentiment, be it 
observed, which has been transmitted to their descendants in New 
England, who to this day preserve an affection for the old country— 
they resolved to abandon it in order that they might find freedom 
to worship God. 

It is not necessary that the story of the Pilgrim Fathers be retold 
here. The world has been made to recognise the power they ex- 
erted; comparatively few are familiar with the record of trials and 
sorrows by which it was obtained. Through much tribulation they 
entered into their kingdom. On them were the marks of a true 
Apostolical succession, for they were ‘in labours more abundantly, 
in prisons more abundantly, in stripes above measure, in deaths 
oft -. .-, in journeyings often, in perils of rivers, in perils of robbers, in 
perils from their countrymen, in perils from the Gentiles, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among 
false brethren ; in labour and travail, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.’ Space would 
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fail us to show how literally these words summarise the thrilling 

narrative of the fathers and founders of New England Congrega- 

tionalism. It was a daring venture that of theirs, one which would 

appal many a stout heart to-day. We live in an age of ‘ half-beliefs,’ 

as Matthew Arnold called them, and of an easy-going tolerance, and 

it is hard for numbers to understand men who could abandon their 

all for the sake of religious beliefs. But these humble Separatists 

were heroes of faith. Even the annals of British courage record no 

tale of resolution more daring, or courage more patient and enduring, 

than theirs, Holland was their first resting-place, but even there 

they could not find a home. They settled for a time at Amsterdam, 

but stress of circumstances forced them to Leyden. Another inte-. 
resting ceremony following on the Council will be a visit to the old 
Dutch city to do honour to the memory of John Robinson, the large- 
hearted leader of the Pilgrims. The pastor of the little church of 
exiles won the favour of the city by his character, of the university 
by his learning. But the voice of duty called the little company to 
the distant and then unknown West, where God had greater work 

for them to do. For the first time its representatives come back to 
the country from which their fathers were driven by a constraining 
love of truth, of liberty, of righteousness, and of God. Behind them 
is a record to which they can point with thankfulness and with 
commendable pride. Through the whole of American history there 
has been no force which has worked more steadily and constantly 
for righteousness than that which found its first resting-place on 
Plymouth Rock. 

The Congregationalism of America is specially instructive because 
its growth has not been checked and dwarfed as in the old country by 
a State Church overshadowing it at every point. It has enjoyed the 
free and bracing air of liberty, and has thus been able to develop its 
true character. Like all other Protestants of that time, the Pilgrim 
Fathers failed to grasp at once the true principle of Protestantism with 
all the consequences it involved. It needed time and experience to 
perfect them in the law of Christian liberty. But they did learn, 
and in the United States to-day we have a great object-lesson in the 
practice of religious equality. Looking to the results in the case 
of Congregationalists, what is the judgment to be pronounced? The 
first and most obvious conclusion is that the Churches themselves 
have nothing to fear from absolute liberty. There is no sign of the 
decay of faith among the people. America has its faults, and there 
are not wanting critics to remind the world of them, but it would 
not be easy to find a point on which it cannot sustain a comparison 
with our own country. The provision for Christian teaching and 
ordinances is as abundant, and, remembering the marvellous growth 
of population and the capricious changes to which it is subject, is 
singularly well distributed. The attendance at places of worship 
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and the number of adherents to the different Churches show no signs 
of diminution, and the relations of the various religious bodies to 
each other are much more happy than in this country. If any have 
dreamed that’ in a state of freedom there would be entire agreement 
in religious opinion, or that any one ecclesiastical system would 
swallow up all the rest, the experience of America is decisive to the 
contrary. The several Churches are flourishing, though in different 
degrees of prosperity, because mén of diverse .temperaments and 
grades of culture gravitate naturally to different centres. Congre- 
gationalism makes no claim to supremacy, is content to take its 
place and do its work earnestly and quietly by the side of other and 
friendly rivals. Its actual strength is hardly understood by outside 
observers because of the division of its family into two separate 
branches of Baptists and Psdo-Baptists. The former are much 
the more numerous, and, because they are known by a name which 
emphasises the differentiating point between them and Pzdo- 
Baptists, it is often forgotten that they hold every principle for 
which the Plymouth Fathers contended ; that, in fact, they are not 
less Congregationalists because they have distinctive views on the 
subject of baptism. When the numbers of its two sections are added 
together it will be seen how mighty a power is the system which the 
little company of exiles planted on that New England shore. Congre- 
gationalism has trained not a few of the men of leading and light in 
the great Western Republic. It has enriched its literature, has played 
no unworthy part in its great philanthropic movements, has been fore- 
most among those great missionary agencies which have made pro- 
vision for the religious wants of the vast continent over which the 
sway of the Republic extends. Not the least of its achievements has 
been its remarkable work in those regions of the West whose rapid 
development has so severely taxed the resources of Christian faith and 
love. 

There is one point in which American experience must be pecu- 
liarly valuable for any who share an opinion on which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold was very fond of insisting. His continual complaint of Non- 
conformists was because of their unblessed mixture of politics and 
religion by which both politics and religion are spoiled. It is not 
necessary to argue here how far he was right, but the condition of 
things in the United States suggests that for the kind of mixture 
which was so offensive in his eyes, the existence of a State Church 
was mainly responsible. According to Mr. Bryce, the political 
influence of the clergy of all sects is a thing of the past. As a rule, 
ministers take no part. in politics, and in the exceptional cases of 
those who do, their influence depends entirely on their own per- 
sonality, and not on their official position. Still further, what is an 
even more unquestionable gain, the lines of cleavage in political 
parties do not coincide with those that separate Christians. It is 
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hardly necessary to insist upon the advantage to religion from 
its questions being kept altogether out of the world of political 
controversy. It is one of the happy consequences of the state of 
absolute freedom and perfect religious equality for which Congrega- 
tionalism has from the beginning been struggling; at first, indeed, 
it had but an imperfect apprehension of the right, only groping 
after the truth and seeing men as trees walking, but gradually, as 
it came more fully into the light, asserting the great principle that 
in matters of conscience should be free from human interference of 
whatever kind. 

For that truth, often mistaken and perverted, and confessedly 
difficult for men to carry out in its entirety, Congregationalism has 
to struggle in England to-day. It is a conflict forced upon it by 
principle, and from which it cannot escape, although it necessarily 
exposes it to keen antagonism and frequent misrepresentation. But 
conflict is not its sole or principal work, and in that which it has to 
wage it may at least claim that it is not contending for selfish 
objects. It is compelled in self-defence to maintain its own right to 
a place in the great Christian commonwealth ; but in doing that it is 
simply upholding the rights of the Christian conscience everywhere. 
On its own side it pretends to no monopoly of truth or piety. Its 
members believe that there is a great work to be done by a Chris- 
tianity as free and unfettered as that which Congregationalism seeks 
to develop, and the great object of the Council is to stimulate the 
zeal of its members and call forth all its resources for service. There 
always have been numbers of critics to point out its faults, and of 
late they have been specially active. There is one point, however, 
which they would do well to remember. It is idle to object that it 
has not the compactness and efficiency of a great organisation, but 
it cannot secure these qualities without abandoning its distinctive 
principles. It has the faults and defects which belong to the working 
of free institutions everywhere; but those who are not prepared to 
face the difficulties inseparable from liberty have not yet obtained 
the right to be free. ; 

Its very successes have created for it a class of new difficulties. 
It has obtained for itself a recognised place in the nation, and that 
has brought with it a sense of national responsibility which entails 
fresh obligations and compels the revision of its plans and methods. 
It is earnestly seeking to meet these fresh demands, is entertaining 
new ideas with a free and generous hospitality, and will not suffer 
tradition or conventionalism to hinder it in the prosecution of its 
-great work. In this it may receive important help from the men 
who have worked the system in the freer life of America and the 
Australian Colonies. 

J. GuINNEss RoGers. 
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THE POET OF THE KLEPHTS 


ARISTOTELES VALAORITIS 


THE poets of modern Greece, from Rhigas and Solomos to the present 
day—and they are not few in number—have for the most part been 
essentially national in character, and none more so than those 
unnamed rhapsodists who embodied the martial deeds and heroic 
spirit. of her mountaineers throughout their long and desperate 
struggle for independence in those terse and graphic snatches of 
song, handed down from mouth to mouth among the people, and now 
happily rescued from oblivion by the laborious compilations of 
Fauriel, Marcellus, Passow, Legrand, and others. But it is just this 
spirit of those nameless singers, this enthusiasm for their country’s 
struggle, wedded to an unusual gift of the highest poetical expression, 
which entitles Aristoteles Valaoritis above all others to the distinctive 
position of the national poet of Greece. His published work, which 
is but small in volume, deals almost exclusively with the story of Suli 
and the stirring incidents of the insurrection ; and the freedom of the 
mountains, the living sense of a grand and rugged nature, the spirit 
of liberty and defiance, breathe through every line of his poems, 

By ancestral descent no less than at heart he was a true Epirote, 
a.son of that stern and rocky land which contributed so many of its 
bravest heroes to the national cause, in the struggle for an emanci- 
pation she was not destined to share, The name is derived from a 
small Epirote town, of which now only the site exists, but. the martial 
services of early members of the family in the struggle against. the 
Crescent had been rewarded by the republic of Venice with territories 
in the neighbourhood of the modern Santa Maura, and there they 
were finally established and inscribed as nobles in the golden book of 
Leucas, The poet’s father represented the people of Santa Maura 
in the Ionian Assembly under the English protectorate, and after- 
wards obtained the rank of senator. 

Aristoteles Valaoritis was born in 1824, during the Greek struggle 
for independence. He was educated first in the Ionian Islands, and 
subsequently at a schcol in Geneva. Later he went on to Paris, but 
the northern climate proved too severe for his delicate constitution, 
and he completed his studies at the University of Pisa. In 1850 he 
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returned to Santa Maura to settle down, and married shortly after- 
wards the daughter of the well-known Emilio Tipaldo of Venice, 
His fortune was sufficiently considerable to make him independent 
of worldly considerations, and he devoted his time to literature and 
the public service of his country. In person he was of a tall and 
athletic figure, the countertype of those mountaineers whose poet he 
elected to become. An ardent and active Hellene, he was among 
those deputies in the Ionian Chamber who never ceased to combat the 
British Protectorate ; it was he who drew up and presented, in 1862, 
to the Lord High Commissioner the declaration in which the repre- 
sentatives of the Ionian Islands petitioned for their union with 
Greece, and he was shortly afterwards elected a representative in the 
National Chamber at Athens. Eight years earlier, his identification © 
with a rising in Epirus had brought upon him a temporary exile from 
the Ionian Islands, and there was no movement in which the Helle- 
nistic idea came to the fore in which he did not actively co-operate 
and contribute material assistance. During the Cretan revolution of 
1867 he despatched volunteers at his own expense, and maintained 
on his estate many exiles and victims of this bloody struggle. 
After taking part in the deliberations of the Greek Chamber for 
several years, he finally quitted . political life in 1869, and settled 
down on the little island of Madouri, which formed part of his pro- 
perty in the vicinity of Santa Maura, where he died in 1879, too 
soon to have seen realised one of the dearest wishes of his life, the 
emancipation of Thessaly. 

The island of Santa Maura, or Leucas, lies so near the Akarnanian 
coast that. when the sea is low it is just possible to reach the main- 
land on foot. Beyond the Gulf of Arta, hollowing out the rocky coast. 
to the north-east, the outlines of the range that held the mountain 
fastnesses of famous Suli might almost be visible, and away to the 
dim east a clear day would reveal the higher crests of Pindus and the 
spurs that bound the plains of Thessaly, the immemorial haunts of 
klepht and armatole.'! It was especially to the Ionian Islands that. 
the mountain warriors came down for refuge under the Venetian flag, 
through their long wars with the Pachas of Janina, during the 
winter season, when the rocky defiles became untenable; and in the 
youth of Valaoritis, nurtured during the heat and struggle of the 


1 The Greek peasantry who had submitted readily to the Mussulman invader were 
allowed considerable liberty of government, and permitted to form a sort of irregular 
militia for the defence of the privileges originally conceded. These irregulars were 
known as armatoli. Others, who rejected all overtures of the conqueror, and, taking 
to the mountains, kept up an incessant desultory warfare, supporting themselves by 
raids on the Turkish settlers, and sometimes also on the subject Greeks, were known 
by the appellation of klephts ; a name which, signifying etymologically robber, came 
to be regarded as a title of distinction. Later, when the armatolicame into frequent 
collision with the Mussulman militia, they were scarcely distinguishable from the 
klephts. 
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Greek war of independence, the isles were ringing with the songs of 
the popular heroes, cast into form by unlettered rhapsodists and 
repeated to eager hearers at every village fair by blind beggars, the 
wandering Homers of a later day. It was from these folk-songs 
that the sources of his inspiration were drawn ; it was these men, the 
heroic struggle of whose forlorn hope, never slumbering throughout a 
century of ceaseless warfare, had won the tardy sympathy of Europe, 
whose poet and biographer he elected to become. The sagas of Suli, 
the self-immolation of Samuel the prophet of Kiapha, the heroic 
death of a Vlachavas, an Astropojannis, the crimes of Ali of Tebelen, 
the murder of Phrosyne, and the martyrdom of Diakos, were to be 
sung by him in poems which will live as long as the Greek language 
survives. 

Drawing his inspiration from the fount of popular song, he chose 
the popular language for his muse, and—setting himself in direct 
antagonism to a movement which, at the very time when he was 
writing, had been initiated with the moral support of the Athens 
University and leading contemporary men of letters, for the purifica- 
tion of the language and the re-assimilation of the older classical 
idiom—he threw the weight of his genius into the opposite scale, and 
made the spoken tongue his vehicle of song. There is in the present 
day in Greece a great gulf fixed between the spoken language and 
that of literature, even as revealed in the daily press; and in the 
spoken language itself there are many shades of difference, from. that 
employed with an almost pedantic effort at purity by the represen- 
tatives of the extreme school of classicists, through the everyday 
vocabulary of those who merely speak it as tradition has taught them 
in the more cultivated classes, down to the ruder speech of the 
shepherds and the country folk. But it was precisely this last 
development of the Hellenic tongue which Valaoritis went out of his 
way to practise and perfect, seeking out the society of the shepherd 
and the mountaineer, and sojourning in the cottage of the peasant 
in order to acquire more completely the tongue which he admitted 
he found ‘ more plastic and more poetic, the only envelopment which 
is truly suited to our national poetry, and which supplies a mysterious 
link in our historical development.’ To quote again his own words 
from a letter in which he deals with the question, he writes: ‘To 
collect the scanty materials of a language so original and so poetic, 
to give it the polish of an artistic form, and to mould it in conformity 
with certain indispensable rules of composition, I have worked hard 
during thirty years without regarding the furious attacks of our 
learned folk, who, having excluded it from all poetic competitions, were 
bent upon making it disappear entirely from the memory of men 
and the lips of the people.’ The language which these last are 
endeavouring to substitute for it he describes as ‘an abortive child 
of the ancient language, destined to remain without influence on the 
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heart of a nation that can only appreciate a poetry which it can feel, 
can sing, can understand.’ On the other hand, it has been urged 
that the result obtained by the poet is a somewhat hybrid diction, 
not one simple dialect but a combination of dialects, with a not 
wholly consistent intermixture of language which the writer is 
inevitably bound to graft upon the peasant’s speech. However, the 
battle of language is still being fought in Greece, and it would be 
unsafe to hazard a conjecture as to where victory may ultimately 
rest. But it may safely be said that the vehicle selected by Valaoritis 
will prevent his poems from being ever widely read outside the 
narrow circle of Greek-speaking people, as their matter fully entitles 
them to be, owing to the extreme difficulty of following their spirit _ 
in what is practically a different language from that which it is most 
useful to acquire, while even to those Greeks who speak the cultivated 
language they are not quite easy reading. 

It is curious to observe that in spite of his zealous partisanship 
in this cause, the notes and introductions to his poems, which are 
filled with historical details and research, are written in language of 
that extreme purity and correctness the application of which to 
poetry he protests against. It is also remarkable, and it was a 
source of the liveliest satisfaction’ to the poet himself, that in spite 
of the persistent hostility of the Athens University to the line he 
had adopted, it was Valaoritis who was selected by the Council of 
that University to recite his poem at the inauguration of the statue 
of the Patriarch Gregory, one of the most illustrious victims of the 
Revolution, which now stands in front of the University building. It 
was the last and greatest triumph of his life as a poet and a patriot, 
and he could have wished no higher acknowledgment of his genius. 

Valaoritis wrote a number of poems in early youth, but a pub- 
lished collection, which indicated certain promise, was not followed by 
any further volume until he had reached the age of thirty-two. 
After a long period of silence the grief occasioned by the death of a 
child roused him to take up the pen once more. Then appeared the 
famous volume known as the Mnemosyna. Even after this he 
allowed long intervals to pass without committing anything to paper, 
and when he did write he wrote quickly and without much sub- 
sequent correction. His manuscripts show but little re-writing. 
He has left a considerable quantity of unpublished work, and it is 
believed that his son, M. Jean A, Valaoritis, contemplates issuing a 
complete volume of his posthumous work. His later poems are said 
to assimilate even more closely than his early ones to those popular 
songs which were his chief inspiration. 

The construction of the language in the poems of Valaoritis is 
absolutely, even naively, simple. Short, direct, and even abrupt at 
times, he gains in vigour and loses nothing of suggestiveness, and 
within his self-imposed limits exhibits a high dramatic quality, a 
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richness of imagery, and a certain boldness of conception and con- 
trast which reminds one at times of Victor Hugo, whose influence 
on his style he is said to have admitted. His descriptions of nature 
are drawn directly from the mountains of the land he loved so well, 
and produce their immediate effect on those who are familiar with 
the individual character of Greek landscape. There are passages 
where the spirit of spring and the glow of summer seem to have 
passed directly into his soul; indeed, there is far more feeling for 
nature in the small sum-total of his poetic writing, a truer apprecia- 
tion of the facts of the open air, than we are accustomed to meet 
with in the poets of southern latitudes, and if the chord of passion 
has seldom swept across his lyre, though there are passages in the 
Kyra Phrosyne which suggest his latent power, it responds to a 
fervour of enthusiasm and a thrill of patriotic fire which is a rarer and 
perhaps higher quality. Above all, there is in every poem that 
subtle and indefinable essence, so impossible to analyse and yet so 
immediately appreciated, which distinguishes the poet from the 
verse-writer. Of his manner one cannot hope to convey any adequate 
idea ; it is only the matter and the method of dealing with his sub- 
ject in enveloping recent or contemporary historical episodes with 
the ideal atmosphere, which it will be attempted to expose in one or 
two specimens here. 

The volume of early poems above alluded to was published in 
1845. The date of the first edition of his famous Mnemosyna is 
1857. It is not easy to find an exact equivalent for this title in 
English, as the commemorative services for the dead which it is used 
to indicate in Greek are unknown in our country; the nearest trans- 
lation would perhaps be ‘ Memorial Poems,’ and as such the collection 
includes one or two elegies recording pcrsonal losses as well as the 
odes commemorating the heroes and forerunners of Greek indepen- 
dence. The striking series of dramatic lyrics which set in a grim and 
graphic picture the reappearance of the hunted ghost of Thandse 
Vaghia, the agent of Ali Pacha in the massacre of Gardiki, to the blind 
and homeless beggar woman who had been his wife,? are too long 
for quotation, and tempting as it is to illustrate the influence of the 
popular song upon his muse by a rendering of the piece which de- 
scribes the death of the veteran klepht, Dimos, and how his trusty 
gun burst as the farewell shot was fired and the echo of its last 
discharge mingled on the mountain side with the warrior’s passing 
soul, we must confine ourselves to two selections, both belonging to 
the cycle of the songs of Suli. 

The romantic story of the. heroic defence of the little mountain 
commonwealth of Suli, which for so many years defied the authority 
and the armies of Ali of Janina, was still a familiar memory in the 
days of the poet’s youth. Originaliy a small band of shepherds from 
* A trarislation of this poem appeared many years ago in the Saturday Review. 
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Gardiki, who had fied from the oppression of their masters, the Suliotes 
had developed in their seven villages of the plain and four of the 
mountain a small patriarchal commonwealth without written law or 
law courts, in which the family formed the political element of the 
state, while the heads of families acted as the arbiters of disputes 
and united in a sort of general council, the matter for whose delibera- 
tions was almost exclusively war. At the head of this little republic 
at the time of the final crisis in their struggle for existence was the 
ascetic priest or monk Samuel, who believed himself to be, and was 
regarded by the mountaineers as, an inspired prophet, and whose 
heroic death in the abandoned stronghold of Kounghi forms the sub- 
ject of one of Valaoritis’ most remarkable poems. The total number 
of the Suliotes never exceeded 5,000 souls, and they could never put 
more than 1,500 fighting-men in the field, but with this little force 
they kept the armies of Ali Pacha at bay for a number of years, and 
inflicted several signal defeats on his trained Albanian troops. 

First, however, in historical order comes the poem which com- 
memorates the flight of Ali after the defeat inflicted on his army of 
15,000 picked Albanians who were drawn on into the rocky defiles of 
Suli, where they were attacked in front by the women led by the wife 
of Lambros Tsavellas—an episode which forms the subject of a number 
of popular songs—and in flank and rear by an ambush of the Suliote 
men under Tsavellas himself, who had recently got away from the 
prisons of Janina under pretence of inducing his clansmen to sub- 
mit. It is, of course, not possjble in a prose translation to convey 
any idea of the vigour and spirit of this poem, the metre of which 
by its rapid double rhyme carries the reader along with a rush and 
swing, while it would be equally impossible to preserve its simplicity 
in an attempt to render it in verse. 































A horse, a horse, Omer Vrioni ! 

Suli is on us and overwhelms us ; 

A horse, a horse! Canst hear all round us 
Their bullets whistle, hot and menacing! 






Haste, haste, Vrioni! a little nearer 

And I shall never ’scape their talons ; 

A horse! I know him by the kilt he wears, 
My mortal foe, Lambros Tsavellas, 


Seest thou him not? Like the Death-angel,’ on 
He comes, whirling on high his yataghan— 

I can feel the clutching of his fingers 
Struggling to tear my heart out ;— 








A horse, a horse! Omer Vrioni! 
The sun is down, the night draws on. 


. 
















* The name of the ancient ferryman of Styx survives in modern Greek superstition 
as Charos, whose allotted task it is to convey the dead from this world to the next. 
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They fly, they fly—the doom is just, 
And pale fear follows in their wake ; 

The black of night and the night mist, 
These are their only company. 


They dash through forest and ravine, 
The spurs drip drops of blood ; 
The horse flings spume-flakes like the seaA— 
Ali is afraid—he is but just in time. 


As he goes by, it needs but a wind’s breath, 
A creaking branch, a falling leaf, 

A bird that flies, a roebuck scared away, 
A little stream that murmurs in the gorge, 


And Ali trembles at them all! 
A cold sweat bathes his forehead ; 

His horse pricks up his ears, holds breath, 
And draws up sharp—it was a wolf went by ! 














The horseman grips his saddle tight, 
His eyes behold Tsavellas everywhere ; 
On every side he seems to see 

The gleam of naked sabres. 













His white beard, white like snow, 
Is caught by the wind, blown across his mouth 
And back, divided round his throat 

As though it meant to strangle him ; 


And as the sea waves, blown on by the south wind, 
Are lost running on into the darkness, 
And only visible to sight 

By the foam that blanches their crests, 



















So on this night the horse flew past 
As a wave runs up into the gloom— 
A sable wave round rolling 

With Ali Pacha’s beard for foam. 





His horse drops dying, and as it paws the ground in the death 
agony Ali cannot hear if his pursuers are still upon his track, and 
puts a bullet through the animal’s brain. Has the shot betrayed 
him? A voice cries, ‘ Vizir Ali!’ 


And still the cries !—the din grows nearer ; 
With eyes wide open on the void 
Ali cries out aloud for aid, 

‘ Help, help! Omer Vrioni!’ 








Ali Pacha, thus pursued, 
Got back half dead to Janina, 
And all the afterdays he lived on earth 
He seemed to see the white kilt of Tsavellas. 
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After this defeat the Suliotes were left at peace for eight years. 
The closing scenes of their tragic story, when Ali found time in 1803 
to complete the extermination of his most dangerous enemies, pre- 
sent some of the most stirring scenes in history. Isolating their 
various villages and strongholds, the troops of Ali took them one 
by one after a desperate resistance. The mountain fortresses of 
Kounghi, the storehouse and arsenal of the community, was aban- 
doned by the mass of the survivors who, when attacked by Veli Pacha 
in spite of their capitulation, retired to take up a stronger position 
on the heights of Zalongos. It was here that the Suliote women, 
stationed on a rocky edge overhanging a sheer precipice, when they 
saw the whole mountain surrounded and the enemy steadily advan-. 
cing in spite of the havoc in his ranks, took their infant children and, 
kissing them for the last time, flung them down the abyss, and then 
joining hands in the syrtos, danced the graceful old-world dance 
among the falling shot round and round the little platform, one of 
the dancers breaking off from the line each time the winding chain 
approached the edge, and leaping down into annihilation. The 
priest Samuel had refused to leave the fort of Kounghi, and remained 
with five wounded pallikars to await the advance of Veli. They 
gathered all the remaining powder together in the chapel, and as the 
soldiers advanced, Samuel administered the communion to his five 
comrades ; then, when the strokes of the invaders fell upon the door, 
he fired the magazine and immolated himself with them in the ruins 
of Kounghi. 

In the poem of Valaoritis, the cries of the advancing Albanians 
are heard without ; Samuel is alone at prayer behind the screen in 
the inner sanctuary. He has no water to complete the contents of 
the holy vessel,‘ a tear for the lost Suli falls from his eyes upon the 
wine, and as he kisses the rim he feels the miraculous throb of life 
pass through the holy cup. The curtain of the inner sanctuary 
opens, and the five warriors kneel. Samuel places the chalice on a 
powder barrel reverently, as though upon an altar, and fires the slow 
fuse. Then he kneels too, and offers up his last prayer for himself 
and his companions, and records the solemn vow that never shall 
the foot of the infidel cross the holy threshold nor tread the soil of 
Kounghi; the keys that he holds in trust he will surrender neither 
on earth nor in heaven, for there his Creator will suffer him to wear 
them at his girdle. Then he imparts to each the contents of the 
sacred cup. 
The first has partaken, the second has partaken, 


He has given it to the third, the fourth one has received it, 
He stands before the last one, and offers it to him ; 





* In the orthodox celebration the admixture of water is indispensable. 
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And as the priest’s melodious voice intoned the 
‘Of thy mysterious banquet 
To-day, O Son of God ——’ 
Voices broke in, blows on the door, loud tumult; 
The infidels press round: ‘ Now, monk, what dost thou here ? ’” 
Samuel lifted his eyes up at the sourid, 
And from the spoon poised high above the barrel 
Let fall thereon an awful drop of consecrated blood : 
Then broke the lightning shock, the great world thundered, 
The church showed one red flash upon the clouds, one red flash, dusky Kounghi ! 
Ah, what a funeral fire on this her day of doom 
Had ill-starred Suli, what smoke of what frankincense ! 


Then seemed to mount up skyward the monk’s dark cassock, 
And spread and ever spread like an awful cloud of gloom, 
Like a great black cloud it spread and blotted out the sun: 
And as the smoke kept rising that bore it in its train 

The robe went sailing on and swept by like the shadow of death : 
And wherever its terrible shadow passed on its way, 

Like a mysterious fire it set the woods aflame. 

Yet with the first few thunderstorms, and after the new rains, 

A green grass sprang again there, laurel and olive and myrtle, 
Hopes, victories and battles, and liberty and joy. 
























The two longest and most important poems of Valaoritis are the 
Kyra Phrosyne or ‘ Mistress Euphrosyne’ and Thandse Diakos. The 
former, first published in 1859, is the story of the drowning by Ali 
Pacha in the lake at Janina of the mistress of his son Moukhtar, with 
sixteen other young Greek ladies, because she had repelled his pas- 
sionate advances and not, as it was pretended, in order to appease the 
indignation of the slighted wife of Moukhtar. The subject is lyrically 
treated, partly in a narrative and partly in dramatic form, and may well 
be compared, as it has been, with Byron’s eastern romances. Through- 
out the poem is filled with exquisite imagery, a critic might even find 
it overcharged with simile and the weaving of poetic thought ; its 
power is incontestable. There is a terrible force of passion and 
resistance in the grim scene enacted at the dead of night where 
Phrosyne kneels at prayer and the demon Ali breaks in upon her 
solitude. The horrible conflict is described with all those realistic 
touches which lend peculiar intensity—the little caged bird that 
scared flutters against the bars of his cage, the light that sparkled in 
the lamp before the holy picture put out as the picture falls in the 
struggle, with its last flicker revealing the dagger in Ali’s girdle, which 
the frightened girl snatches and keeps him at bay with—‘ Hold back 
thy breath, Ali! for if it touch me, I will slay thee!’ The last scene 
is the work of a master-hand; Phrosyne in prison receives absolution 
for all her sins on condition that she accepts her martyrdom, and the 
seventeen white figures are marched down to the lake through the 
silence of the starry night. The voice of the tempter still whispers 
in her ear through the mouth of Tahir, the minister of the crimes of 
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Ali—Will she let all the others die, when but a word will save their 
lives; their children are calling for them from the cradle, will she let 
them die? On the way through the fields in the shadow of the trees 
the Vizir himself is waiting with the two children of Phrosyne; he 
holds their hands ; he points out their mother to them; the fairies 
are taking her away, and he bids them call her back. The strain is 
too great ; Phrosyne does not live to reach the water’s edge, but the 
demon’s vengeance still is wreaked. The boat puts out into the lake 
with its burden of the living and the dead, the lake on which these 
girl-like figures had floated through many a summer day, dipping 
their white arms in the water ripples and watching the peaks of 
Pindus across the waters which are to be their shroud. At the 
margin the monster waits and holds his breath to hear the splashing 
of the bodies as they are dropped into the dark lake. The widening 
water-rings seem to come chasing one another to his feet, and then 
the cold shudder of fear overcomes him. 



















‘ And thou, Ali, thou that hast sated thy rage and fury, 
When on thee the hour of doom shall come, shut in there on thine isle, 

This night which thou hast spent here, thou shalt remember then ! 

And when thou leanest down thy lips to cool them 

Thou shalt but drink the scorching bitterness of fire unquenchable : 

For salt are tears to drink, with poison for the after-taste. 

Salt are they, mark it well! Thou shalt see how they shall wake from slumber, 
Shall mount up in the night and beat upon thy rock, 

Great waves round rolling, crested with crowns of foam, 

‘With murmuring sound and roaring, cruel and hungry. 

Around thee they shall rise, rise high and grow to mountains, 

They shall cut off thy flight and bar thee from retreating, 

Thou wilt cry aloud for help and none will hearken, 

The lake shall drink thee down.’ 

















Two incidents marked the outbreak of the Greek Revolution : the 
massacre at Peta, and the defeat of the small body of armatoles who 
attempted the defence of Thermopyle under Thandse Diakos. The 
second of these forms the subject of a poem which is selected for 
longer analysis, as being perhaps the most characteristic and original of 
all the poems of Valaoritis, or at any rate the one in which the fire of 
his patriotic enthusiasm is revealed with its brightest glow around the 
figure of his favourite hero. It appeared in 1867, eight years after 
the Kyra Phrosyne, and only one published poem from his pen bears 
a later date, the memorial ode for the unveiling of the Patriarch’s 
statue alluded to already. The young hero of this epical tragedy, 
born in 1792, was descended from one of those families of fighting 
men who had been companions in arms of Costantaras and Androutzos, 
and had kept up a constant guerilla war with their Turkish masters 
throughout the latter part of the last century. At an early age he 
was placed by his father in the orthodox monastery of St. John the 
Baptist at Erineos, and received the rank of Diakos or deacon by 
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which appellation he was ever after known. His singular beauty of 
person, which became proverbial through the country side, had 
attracted the attention of the neighbouring Aga, and a disgraceful 
fate awaited him ; but Thandse, receiving timely warning, fled, and 
exchanged the cassock of the monk for the kilt of the armatole in 
the mountains of Doris, His would-be persecutor was shortly after- 
wards named Governor of Salona, and, Thandse having failed to make 
his appearance with the customary-gifts and congratulations, Pherkat. 
Bey appealed to Ali Pacha to bring him tosubmission. In obedience 
to the representations of the latter, Thandse agreed to present himself 
on a given day before the governor, and the latter on his part, it is 
alleged, duly prepared a band of a hundred satellites to assassinate 
the young chief; but Thandse appeared surrounded by eighty chosen 
companions, and, all attempts to isolate him having proved ineffectual, 
was enabled to return in security to his mountains. 

In 1816 he took service at the Court of Ali, who, from having 
been the eager persecutor of the Greeks, was then looked upon as one 
of the pillars of the cause of Hellenism. The impressions of his early 
life, the gentle demeanour of the monk, and a touch of poetry and 
imagination peculiar to his character, were uneffaced by the rough 
scenes and subjects with whom he was thrown into contact, and he 
remained an anomalous figure in this strange surrounding like that 
of some medizval soldier of the Cross, some knight on a mysterious 
quest fallen among a strange company. It is even said that Ali, in 
whom his pure and blameless life excited a feeling of mistrust and 
suspicion, endeavoured to procure his assassination, but that Odysseus, 
son of Androutzos, the hero of the famous retreat through the Morea 
in 1770, who received his orders, took pains to see that they were 
not carried out. In 1816 Odysseus became chief captain of the 
armatoles of Livadia, and chose Thanfse as his lieutenant or Proto- 
pallikar, and not long afterwards he succeeded his friend as chief 
captain. 

This is no place to enter upon a history of the Greek revolution. 
Suffice it to say that at the latest battle of Thermopyle there was the 
same hesitation and uncertainty on the part of various chieftains as 
the Greek States had shown in ancient days, and that when the 
army of Kiose Mehemet Pacha and Omer Vryoni reached the famous 
pass they were encountered by a mere handful of determined men 
under Panourias at Chalcommata and Diakos at Thermopyle, who 
sold their lives as gallantly as ever Spartan or Thespian of old. 
Among the slain was Mitros, the brother of Diakos. Diakos himself, 
when his little foree was almost annihilated, disdained to fly, and, 
holding the firm conviction that he was destined to be one of the 
martyrs of Greek liberty, accepted his fate and went unfaltering 
to the awful death which is recorded in Valaoritis’s masterpiece. 

The poem opens on the eve of the battle, the eve of St. George’s 
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day, April 23 ; Diakos sends his brother Mitros to the highest vantage- 
ground to watch the enemy’s movements. If they come in their 
thousands with Kiose Mehemet at their head, he is to remain and 
fight them single-handed, but if in the front the horse of Omer Vryoni 
be seen he is to return and wake his captain. Then all the warriors 
kneel, and night is’silent to hearken to the prayer of Diakos: ‘ Lord, 
strengthen us, that they may learn to the farthest limits of the west 
that this enslaved land is never dead, but that now with the spring 
she will take heart to flower again. Thy blessing on this hour!’ 
Then they lie down to sleep. The stars come out to take delight in 
his youth and his beauty. The spring breathes all her odours round 
him and caresses him as though he were her child, the flowers nod to 
kiss his head ;—day will redawn ere long and the eagles sharpen 
their talons and brace their wings as they mark down their prey. 
With daybreak the two chieftains Panourias and Dyovouniotis find 
him still calmly sleeping. They are come to try and persuade him 
to relinquish his project of self-devotion, and to preserve lives so 
valuable to the cause for a less forlorn hope. But their words are 
vain ; Omer Vryoni shall not pass the gate of Greece without dyeing 
his horse’s feet in blood, and if Diakos must hold the road alone, he 
will stretch his arms out like a cross and plant his feet into the soil 
and the foe shail never see his heels. He assigns their posts to each 
and chooses Damasta for his own ;—a shadow crosses ; it is Mitros ;— 
Omer Vryoni is on the march! 

The third canto opens with one of those pieces of description which 
mark the true poet : 


The partridges are calling sweetly, and the sun for very joy 

Sends forth a furtive ray, caressing lightly 

Their speckled breasts until they throb with gladness.5 

Right in the highest heaven the falcon wings his way— 

The eagle’s right hand pallikar, bathing his pinions 

In the clear air of dawn, before he hies him forth to plunder. 

With joy the heather laves its blooms in dew, 

And in the light motion of the wind upon its way 

The mint and the sage are mingled as it breathes, 

The laurel and the myrtle mix lovingly together. 

The virgin snows are weeping under the sun's rays; 

The roaring of the waters is plain to hear, as from the hanging rock 
They hasten on their restless road, you would say the murmuring voices 
Were calling to the Klephts and speeding on to seek them. 

A ripple stirs the cornfields, the ploughman’s joy, 

And here and there one tall ear rising higher 

Bends hither and bends thither a yielding neck, 

As though on tip-toe, too, to see Diakos pass. 


Three hundred pallikari are encamped about Damasta. A group 
sit round the ancient Diamanti, who is reading on the shoulder-bone 





5 The partridge, so common in the Greek mountains and islands, figures as frc- 
quently in the popular songs as the robin in English poetry. 
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of the lamb slain for the Easter feast the signs of the future, and all 
are of evil omen. Mitros comes rushing in grazed by a bullet. Dyo- 
vouniotis is in flight ; the Turks are close upon them. Every man 
to his place, behind rocks and trees and stones, and tufts of thyme or 
heather, wherever a little cover is available; and through the leaves 
fierce eyes look down the pass. Mitros has nothing but bad news to 
tell, and with a few graphic touches he describes how the battle has 
gone at the outposts. The Turks advance; a dervish marches in 
front with a head in either hand, the heads of the bishop Isaias and 
the pallikar Pappajannis. A voice rings out above the clamour, and 
a herald offers Diakos wealth and honours if he will give Vryoni free 
passage. The answer comes: ‘ Accursed be you, who speak our 
tongue and dare to frame such blasphemy in such a sacred spot; ac- 
cursed!’ And the echoes of the rocks poison the air with the male- 
diction. The livid lips of the decapitated bishop quiver and hoarsely 
answer ‘ Accursed,’ and the mouth of Pappajannis spits blood and re- 
peats ‘Amen, accursed!’ The fight begins; a shot from Diakos kills the 
horse of Omer Vryoni under him, and old Diamanti lays the dervish low. 
‘Thou hast split his skull in the true place, Diamanti, hast opened 
him a third eye that he may find his way without misgiving in hell.’ 
The battle is conveyed with tremendous spirit ; the rapid interchange 
of question and answer in dramatic stichomythia brings each shifting 
incident of the fight graphically before the reader. The Turks come 
on in thousands; a little band alone remains round Diakos, they 
make their last stand in the ruins of a monastery; Mitros and Dia- 
manti are dead at his side; with his last shot he kills the traitor 
herald, and, leaning against the altar, fights on with the stump of his 
sword. But a hundred hands have bound him fast, and as they drag 
him away, the last survivors, Kalyvas and Vakojannis, rushing to aid 
him from the ruined khan they have been defending, are struck down 
before his eyes. 

The fourth canto commences with a repulsive picture of the aged 
gipsy, who was to serve as the executioner of Diakos, in his den 
under a gloomy oak, which, like a hollow mockery of earth’s ambitions, 
‘had struck its branches into the heaven, its roots deep down to hell, 
while time had nested in its heart, and cleaved a deep furrow there 
which, gnawing, slowly consumed it.’ The gipsy in Greece followed ever 
close on the heels of calamity, like the shark behind a doomed ship ; 
ready for all dirty work, the scavenger of society, the willing minister 
of the rack, the scaffold. Perhaps in no land are more abandoned 
specimens of humanity to be found than the remnants of this ill-fated 
race in Greece ; without home or heritage, without law or creed, they 
haunt the outskirts of civilisation, living from hand to mouth in filth 
and disease and leprosy, shunning the light of day and the faces of 
their fellow men. Such a creature is painted here in vivid and re- 
pellent colours, as the gaoler and executioner of Diakos, and in the 
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gipsy’s den he spends his last night on earth. Then follows what is 
in many respects the grandest passage of the poem, the vision of 
Diakos. There, in that hideous spot, 


The eye of God that never shuts kept vigil also ; 

And suddenly there came in their thousands round Thanfse 
The mighty spirits from another world, 

With the symbols of their ancient martyrdom, their manliness of old, 

And they kissed him on the forehead and breathed new vigour through him ; 
And o’er his gloomy prison they, in their azure stoles, 

Spread wide their wings abroad, and opened round above him 

The deeps of heaven infinite, and starred them o’er 

With memories immortal and sweet perfumes from the grave. 


So all the heroes of the long unequal struggle appear before him, 
each glorified by the story of his life and bearing like a martyr the 
symbols of his sacrifice. Kitzos Millionis, Boukovalas are there, 
Androutzos and Katzantenis, Samuel the prophet of Kiapha with the 
keys of Kounghi at his girdle, the mothers and their babes from the 
fatal rocks of Zalongos, and all the soldiers of Suli. Last, a dark- 
robed phantom takes him by the hand, a phantom with a thin red 
line drawn round his throat, the murdered bishop Isaias. ‘ Diakos, 
Christ is risen! Come!’ But he cannot move, his chains hold him 
fast bound. ‘ Thandse, let thy faith not fail; no hand restrains thee, 
come!’ Then he is lifted up in spirit and passes with his ghostly 
guide over the rocky wall, higher, higher, and on and on, over old 
familiar haunts.—They meet the migratory birds ;—they pass the 
mountains and the seas ;—they pause over the roofs and towers of a 
vast city. The bishop shows him the dome of St. Sophia ;—the 
Crescent shall yield to the Cross, and the emblem of the Crucified 
shall rise again above its churches. ‘This city shall be ours!’ But 
the road must be paved with sacrifice. Thanfse, behold, they are 
hanging the Patriarch! Under their eyes the murder is enacted ; the 
gipsy scum are there with cord and gallows; the revered body is 
cast out into the sea; the martyr’s feet are tossed against a passing 
ship and the relics of the saint are gathered in. ‘Thandse, we are 
saved, his agony is our communion.’—‘ My Father, take me back, let 
not my cup pass from me!’—Then the cock crows and the vision 
fades away. 

In the fifth canto the poet has painted a noble enemy, Omer 
Vryoni, a descendant of the old Paleologi of Byzantium, who had 
won his spurs in Egypt in the service of Mehemet Ali, thrown in his 
lot subsequently with the Pacha of Jannina, and at the time of the 
latter’s breach with Turkey had found a field for his ambition in the 
service of the Sultan. Thandse is brought before him; he tries to 
save him ;—a secret understanding exists between Omer and Odysseus ; 
the Vizir is in his hands ;—once before he has saved Thandse’s life at 
the hands of Ali Pacha. How would it be if he too threw in his lot 
with the insurrection and kept Albania as the price? Diakos has 
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but one request: his ring, his trusted talisman, was taken from him 
after the fight; Omer wears it on his finger; he asks it back to 
die with, it bears the symbols of hope, an eagle and the cross ;—for 
the rest, no word of concession, no barter of one palm’s breadth of 
the soil of Greece. Suddenly the Vizir arrives, and Omer has but 
barely time to restore the coveted ring which Diakos slips into his 
mouth. The Vizir too is clement and respects a brave man,—but at 
his side is Khalil Bey, the Aga, who reminds him that the army has 
been checked by a mere handful of klephts, let their dust be scattered 
to the winds lest they should find their strength again and multiply. 
A final offer is made to Thandse to submit and accept the Moslem 
faith; he answers, never. ‘Then I will roast you alive.—‘ We 
klephts of the old school are very hard to cook.’-—‘ Khalil Bey, he 
is yours.’ 

And so the last scene follows, the young captain, the monk 
turned soldier, still in the glory of his youth and strength, is dragged 
to the place of execution. His eyes are set in one last look on 
his beloved country as though they strove to drink in all her sorrows 
to bear them away with him to eternity, and from his lips there 
breaks the pathetic cry which it is recorded were the only words that 
escaped from the young hero through all the torment of his 
martyrdom : 


Oh, see what time has Charos chosen to take me hence in, 
When all the branches are in bloom and earth grows green again ! 


And as this last regret for his murdered youth breaks from him they 
hale him through the ranks of the mocking soldiers. Is there not 
one in all those lines to lodge a bullet in his brain and save him the 
final humiliation!—A gun-lock is heard to click. Khalil Bey 
trembles with rage, ‘Dog, whoever you may be, know that this man 
is mine,—ground arms!’ And he clutches his victim by the hair ; 
the gipsy follows with the instruments of death. Two stout forked 
sticks are fastened in the ground, the fuel lies ready. The doomed 
man is stripped and chained to the spit, and silently he prays the 
smoke to hide his nakedness. The gipsy turns the ghastly spit and 
a cloud of black. smoke rises ; a circle of flame burns round, but in 
the midst the dark smoke veils the body of Diakos. When the fire 
dies down no trace of flesh or bone is found, only as they rake the 
embers out a spark escapes, flies upward,—and the eyes that follow 
see a golden ring with wings that mount towards the sky. 

Ah, when, Thanise, when 
Wilt thou return to find,—and who will wear it P— 
The talisman so cherished, ah, when, Thanase, when ? 
The wild beasts howl and go their way, the gipsy 
Slinks back to hide in his hollow den ; and nought remains 
But the sun’s rays, which fall in a kiss on the grave. 
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THE ‘COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA’ 


THE ‘National Australasian Convention’ concluded its sittings in 
Sydney last week, and as one of the representatives of that city in 
the Parliament of New South Wales I have naturally been an attentive 
observer of its proceedings. 

The following is a brief review of those proceedings, containing 
also a condensed version of the Constitution drafted for the proposed 
‘Commonwealth of Australia.’ 

The Convention began its work on Monday, the 2nd of March, 
with a roll of forty-five delegates, representing the whole of the 
Australasian colonies. Sir Henry Parkes, the well-known Premier of 
New South Wales, submitted, as a basis for discussion, the following 
propositions :— 


That in order to establish and secure an enduring foundation for the structure 
of a federal government, the principles embodied in the resolutions following be 
agreed to :— 


(1) That the powers and privileges and territorial rights of the several existing 
-colonies shail remain intact, except in respect to such surrenders as 
may be agreed upon as necessary and incidental to the power and 
authority of the National Federal Government. 
(2) That the trade and intercourse between the federated colonies, whether by 
means of land carriage or coastal navigation, shall be absolutely free. 
(8) That the power and authority to impose customs duties shall be absolutely 
lodged in the federal government and parliament, subject to such 
disposal of the revenues thence derived as shall be agreed upon. 
(4) That the military and naval defence of Australia shall be intrusted to 
federal forces, under one command. 


Subject to these and other necessary provisions, this Convention approves of the 
framing of a federal constitution which shall establish— 


(1) A parliament, to consist of a senate and a house of representatives, the 
former consisting of an equal number of members from each province, 
to be elected by a system which shall provide for the retirement of 
one-third of the members every years, so securing to the body 
itself a perpetual existence combined with definite responsibility to 
the electors, the latter to be elected by districts formed on a population 
basis, and to possess the sole power of originating and amending all 
bills appropriating revenue or imposing taxation. 
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(2) A judiciary, consisting of a federal supreme court, which shall constitute a 
high court of appeal for Australia, under the direct authority of the 
Sovereign, whose decisions as such shall be final. 

(3) An executive, consisting of a governor-general, and such persons as may 
from time to time be appointed as his advisers, such persons sitting 
in parliament, and whose term of office shall depend upon their 
possessing the confidence of the house of representatives expressed by 
the support of the majority. 


It was expected from the first’ that the chief obstacle, or ‘ lion in 
the path,’ would be the issue between Protection and Free Trade, but 
it was soon made clear that the Free Trade delegates would be con- 
tent to leave the decision to the Federal Parliament, and that the 
Protectionists felt quite satisfied with their prospects upon that 
understanding. So, very little was said on the subject. As the dis- 
cussion proceeded it became evident that the points of serious differ- 
ence would be few. Indeed, the only points of actual collision were 
two in number—one, as to the powers the Senate representing the 
states as such, each ‘ state’ having an equal number of votes in the 
House, should have over money bills. The second point involved 
the question of ‘responsible government,’ that is, the position in 
which ministers were to stand with reference to the popular branch 
of the legislature. On these two important matters debate deepened 
into deadlock, the great majority of the delegates favouring what 
may be called an American view of the powers of the Senate, 
whilst the Premiers of New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia, fought most resolutely for British ideas—in other words 
for a house of representatives fashioned after the pattern, and with 
the predominating power, of the House of Commons. The import- 
ance to the larger states of the latter view, and to the smaller 
states of the former, will appear from the following table :— 








Proposed representation | 
Population, | Area, jon eee 
December 1890, square miles from Customs In House of In the 
Represen- Senate 


tatives 





£ 
New South Wales. | 1,170,000 | 309,175 | 1,905,883 39 
Victoria . | 1,148,000 87,884 | 2,890,719 38 
Queensland . ; 422,000 | 668,224 | 1,346,768 14 
South Australia . 827,000 | 903,425 569,469 11 
Western Australia 45,500 | 975,920 4 
Tasmania . A 156,000 26,375 5 
New Zealand. ° 630,000 | 104,027 21 
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Totals . | 3,898,500 | 3,075,030 | 8,659,497 132 





Of the twenty-eight delegates who spoke on the vexed question 
of ‘State rights,’ twenty-one favoured the equal powers of the Senate 
over money bills, every delegate for the most populous colony of 
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all, except Sir Henry Parkes, backing up the claims of the smaller 
colonies. After quite a pitched battle, the resolutions were amended 
by the omission of words obnoxious to the majority representing the 
rights of the minority, a situation rare in political affairs. So far, 
the proceedings had suggested a series of wonderful coincidences to 
those familiar with the struggles in the American Convention of 1787 ; 
and, as in that case, secret sittings in committee were necessary. 
Three committees were appointed: (1) on Constitutional Machinery ; 
(2) on Finance and Trade; (3) on the Federal Judiciary ; and to 
these bodies the task of solving all difficulties and bringing up a 
draft bill was referred. The first and second committees wisely gave 
no record of divisions, the third did give such a record, which re- 
vealed the fact that every division resulted in a tie, 

On the 31st of March, thirteen days after his appointment, Sir 
Samuel Griffiths, as Chairman of the Constitutional Machinery Com- 
mittee, presented the draft constitution to the Convention. Upon 
all hands the first impression, which may have to be corrected, 
was that the bill is exceedingly well drawn. One merit it must 
always have, that of clear diction. For this it is indebted in a 
great measure to the able hands that drew the American Consti- 
tution, the British North America Act of 1867, the South Africa 
Act of 1877, and local acts, for thein labours have been skilfully appro- 
priated in almost every clause, for the benefit of the new ‘Common- 
wealth.’ 

The Convention at once set to work upon the draft bill in com- 
mittee, sitting with open doors. From first to last, and this will yet 
be regretted, there was scarcely any disposition to give the bill a 
thorough sifting. One or two amendments were entertained, but 
questions which will yet endanger the whole fabric in the consti- 
tuencies were allowed to pass without dispute. The only real struggle 
turned upon the old difficulty as to the powers of the Senate. The 
committee, having to bring together those who wanted an upper 
house, as to money bills, of the House of Lords pattern, and those 
who wanted an upper house with the powers of the Senate of the 
United States, had arrived at the following compromise :— 


Appropriation and Tax Bilis 


(1) The Senate shall have equal power with the House of Representatives in 
respect of all proposed laws, except laws imposing taxation and laws appropriating 
the necessary supplies for the ordinary annual services of the Government, which 
the Senate may affirm or reject, but may not amend. But the Senate may not 
amend any proposed law in such a manner as to increase any proposed charge or 
burden on the people. 

(2) Laws imposing taxation shall deal with the imposition of taxation only. 

(3) Laws imposing taxation except laws imposing duties of Customs on imports 
shall deal with one subject of taxation only. 

(4) The expenditure for services other than the ordinary annual services of the 
Government shall not be authorised by the same law as that which appropriates 
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the supplies for such ordinary annual services, but shall be authorised by a separate 
law or laws. 


(5) In the case of a proposed law which the Senate may not amend, the Senate 
may at any stage return it to the House of Representatives with a message 
requesting the omission or amendment of any items or provisions therein. And 
the House of Representatives may, if it thinks fit, make such omissions or amend- 
ments, or any of them, with or without modifications. 


Apparently the ‘ popular rights’ party had accepted this com- 
promise. Not so the more ardent advocates of the powerful Senate. 
The battle was again renewed, and, after all, the compromise was 
only adopted by a majority of six votes; although Mr. Munro, the 
Premier of Victoria, declared: ‘The compromise submitted on the 
present occasion is one which, if I were only to consider my personal 
view, I would at once reject as unworthy of a free people to accept. 
I say the claim as it stands does not accord with my views at all. 
The clause as it stands is a restriction upon public liberty, upon the 
right of the people to tax themselves.’ 

The other difficulty was disposed of very ingeniously. The bill 
is worded so as to admit of a rigid adherence to the doctrine of 
responsible government, or a practice at variance with it. The 
ministers of the commonwealth may be tied to the chariot-wheel of 
the democracy, or ‘ aid and advise’ the governor-general in the sense 
in which a great council of state aids and advises the Czar of Russia. 
None of the advocates of popular rights in the Convention demanded 
that in this ‘ paper constitution ’ the practice of the mother country 
should be put in black and white, and that the ‘ governor-general’ 
should, in all cases of executive action, mean ‘ with the advice of his 
responsible ministers.’ I do not think that this complaisance will 
be shown in the less exalted arena of the polls. 

The bill, as finally adopted by the Convention with a recom- 
mendation that it should be accepted or rejected as a whole, is con- 
tained in 129 clauses, divided into eight chapters. 


Chapter I. The Legislature. Chapter V. The States. 


- II. The Executive Go- » VI. New States. 
vernment. » VII. Miscellaneous. 

» Ii. The Federal Judi- » VIII. Powers of Amend- 
cature, ment. 





»  1V. Finance and Trade. 


I give the following as a brief statement of its leading provisions. 
Her Majesty is to be represented by a governor-general, with powers 
similar to those of the Governor-General of Canada, with one remark- 
able innovation, borrowed from the South Africa Act of 1877, which 
was designed for a federation not yet accomplished. The Governor- 
General of Australia is empowered to send back any bill presented 
for the royal assent ‘with any amendments which he may desire to 
be made in such law.’ The command in chief of all the military 
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and naval forces is, of course, vested in his excellency, as the Queen’s 
representative. 

The several ‘ States,’ as such, are to be represented in a ‘ Senate,’ 
composed of eight members from each State, ‘directly chosen by the 
Houses of Parliament of the several States for a term of six years. 

The people of the commonwealth are to be represented by 
one member for every 30,000 in -a ‘House of Representatives,’ 
chosen every three years; electoral divisions to te determined by 
each colony for itself, and the qualification of the electors to be 
that in force, in each case with respect to the lower chambers of the 
States. 

The general scope of the legislative powers of the commonwealth 
is defined in Part V., chap. ii., § 52. This section resembles a 
similar provision as to subjects of legislation in the Canadian Act. 
With this important difference, in the latter the power to legislate 
on the subjects specified is exclusive, while in this bill it is only con- 
current with the powers of the several States to legislate, except as 
to one class of subjects, customs, duties and excise, which are to be 
collected by the Federal Government entirely and at once, under the 
several tariffs existing, until a federal uniform tariff is adopted, when 
the customs laws of the several States and their power to enact such 
jaws will cease. I may mention here that the commonwealth is to 
have, in addition to the exclusive power of tariff taxation, a concurrent 
power to levy taxes of every other description, but so that ‘all such 
taxation shall be uniform throughout the Commonwealth.’ Amongst 
the few exclusive powers asserted are included matters relating to 
departments to be taken over at once from the States—namely 
{ch. ii. 10), in addition to the customs and excise, posts and 
telegraphs, military and naval defence, ocean beacons and light- 
houses, and quarantine. 

The executive government is vested in the governor-general, 
who is empowered to summon and dismiss at his pleasure officers who 
are ‘to administer such departments of state as the governor- 
general in council may establish,’ and such officers are to be members 
of the executive council which is to aid and advise him in the 
government. These officers are described as ‘ Queen’s Ministers of 
State for the Commonwealth.’ 

Under the head of ‘ Finance and Trade,’ until uniform duties of 
customs are imposed, the surplus revenue, after defraying the federal 
expenditure, is to be returned to the several colonies in proportion 
to the amount raised in each, after deducting the expenditure 
referred to, on the basis of population. When the federal tariff is 
settled, the federal parliament may alter that arrangement. The 
present total customary revenue is about 8,500,000/. a year. The 
trade and intercourse of the several parts of the commonwealth will 
remain subject to the present barriers, or new laws of the same kind, 
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until the uniform tariff is enacted, when that trade and intercourse 
will become absolutely free, the federal parliament having the power 
to annul any State law or regulation derogating therefrom. 

The chapter on ‘Federal Judiciary’ makes provision for a 
‘Supreme Court of Australia, the judges to be appointed to hold 
office on good behaviour; and the court to be the final court of 
appeal in all cases referred to it. There is also a provision that the 
federal parliament may by law compel all appeals to be so referred, 
with a proviso that in any case of a public nature the Queen may 
grant an appeal to herself in council against any judgment of the 
supreme court. 

The chapter headed ‘ The States’ begins with a declaration sav- 
ing all their powers except those exclusively vested in the Common- 
wealth. On the other hand, it is laid down that when any State law 
is inconsistent with a federal law, the latter shall prevail. Although 
the colonies are to be allowed to remain under governors commis- 
sioned by her Majesty as before, it is nevertheless declared that all 
references and communications from the State governors to the Queen 
are to go through the governor-general, through whom also the 
provincial governors are to learn the royal pleasure. The existing 
boundaries of States may be altered, with the consent of the colonies 
affected ; and there is a clause enabling a cession of territory for the 
purposes of federal government. 

Under ‘ New States’ provision is made for the formation of new 
States in existing territorial divisions, with the like consent. 

Under ‘ Miscellaneous’ the seat of government is left to the 
determination of the federal parliament, and the first parliament is 
to be summoned to meet at such place as may be selected by a 
majority of the State governors, or, in the event of an equal division, 
by the governor-general. 

Finally, this constitution can be amended from time to time, but 
only with the approval, first, of an absolute majority of both houses, 
and then of a majority of State conventions, representing also a 
majority of the whole people. 

English readers, judging from the ease and rapidity of the preli- 
minary stages, may look upon the Constitution as one within reach 
of early enactment. I venture to doubt it. Ministers have been 
more or less enthusiastic, but the federal movement is not the result 
of any popular agitation or interest. During the sittings of the Con- 
vention, the lack of public interest in this matter, even in the 
metropolis honoured by the presence of the delegates, was simply 
astonishing. And now that the draft Constitution is before the 
public, three, if not four, of the five daily newspapers of Sydney have 
condemned it. The people of the mother colony, with three of the 
other colonies striving for her internal trade, have most to fear as she 
has most to lose by federal combination. It has become apparent 
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that federal union will sound the death-knell of her free trade policy, 
and add at least a million a year to her burdens, to be appropriated 
and distributed by others. Then the tone of the debates, and the 
terms of the Constitution in several vital points, have entirely failed 
to win popular approval. The delegates railed at ‘responsible 
government’ to an astounding degree. One spoke of the powers of 
the proposed senate as a useful ‘ bit for the mouth of the people’s 
representatives.’ Another claimed that the British House of Commons 
was @ usurper and ‘a devouring monster,’ and that the phrase ‘re- 
sponsible government’ ought to be, and must be, abolished in Aus- 
tralia. The bulk of the people of New South Wales and Victoria 
look upon responsible government as the corner-stone of the public 
liberities. I believe that the people of New South Wales will never 
accept a federal constitution less democratic in its character ‘than the 
unwritten rule of their own practice which gives our legislative 
assembly the powers of the House of Commons over money bills. 
That must be in black and white in the new Constitution, probably, 
before they will accept it. But, on the other hand, Queensland, 
Tasmania, South Australia, and Western Australia will have nothing 
less than the Convention compromise. Federation is so pressing a 
necessity to Victoria that she may take the draft Constitution if she 
can get nothing better. If I were asked to sum up, in a few words, 
the features of the bill which will probably wreck it in the two 
larger colonies, almost certainly in New South Wales, I would de- 
scribe them to be the following: (1) the vesting of the executive 
power of the commonwealth in the governor-general instead of the 
‘ governor-general with the advice of the executive council,’ a phrase 
which exactly defines the manner of exercising that power in the 
several colonies at present ; (2) the power conferred on the governor- 
general of returning bills for amendment; (3) the power given to the 
Senate in dealing with money bills, especially taxation and appro- 
priation bills, a power vastly greater in fact than in appearance ; 
(4) the absence of any provision for terminating disputes between 
the two houses; (5) the absence of any stipulation that ministers 
shall sit in parliament, and be responsible to the house of repre- 
sentatives ; (6) the refusal to the electors of the States of the right 
to elect the senators, instead of the State Houses of Parliament, some 
of which have nominee chambers; and (7) the uncertainty as to the 
seat of government. In addition to these criticisms of the bill, I may 
add, there is a widespread fear of creating a new taxing and govern- 
ing power which may be extravagant. The democratic leaders 
have already, if unfairly, denounced the whole movement as de- 
signed to foster Imperialism at the expense of the masses of the 
people. Those who require that the essentials of the federal compact 
should be set forth and safeguarded by express terms are on truer 
ground. We all know the momentous disputes in the United States 
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over words, and the enormous part which the ‘ elastic clause’ in their 

Constitution has played in the government and taxation of the 

people. Sir Samuel Griffiths has openly declared that all he claims 
as an advocate of State rights he can get under the ‘compromise’ ; 
and he has made no secret of his design in forming the Constitution 
to make it as easy to destroy as to uphold the principles of responsible 
government, without an amendment of the Constitution. 

The vast progress of these colonies will not be seriously retarded 
by the failure for a time of the federal movement. The emulations 
and rivalries of the individual colonies have led to some evils, but, 
animating each, they have vastly stimulated the progress of all. 
Far removed from serious danger without, and safe from anarchy 
within, they are not called on, happily, to legislate in a panic. Ex- 
tensive vistas of pioneer work still meet the eye on every side. There 
is ample virtue still in the movement which decentralised government 
in Australia. These colonies can exist separately with less incon- 
venience than any other group of communities. Each has a seaboard 
hundreds of miles long, and, excepting Victoria, the smallest is larger 
than England and France combined. There is not a single land 
boundary to defend against a foreign neighbour, and their chief ports, 
far from the central region of hostile demonstrations, can easily be 
made impregnable. 

Whatever may be said of the advantages of union in the future, 
there can be no doubt of the progress of the colonies without it. 
Within this generation, the coast line of Australia—and a truly 
gigantic circle it is—back to its very heart has been brought within 
the reach of industrial enterprise. Systems of government which 
surpass in some respects those of the great nations have been 
extended over the face of the continent. All these triumphs of 
development have been achieved under separate government. Men 
gifted with high intelligence and soaring aspirations may be impatient 
for the dawn of greater things. In their eyes the prospect of a 
united Australia is invested with a grandeur beside which pioneer 
progress may seem mean. They can realise so vividly the import- 
ance, the strength and dignity, that spring from national life. 
Ordinary men feel more at home in the present, when they have a 
fair share of comfort and happiness, than in visions of the future. 
They travel slowly towards ideals. When a ministerial or parliamentary 
grandee dilates upon schemes for a ‘commonwealth of Australia’ 
taking an equal place in ‘the family of nations,’ and yearns for a 
flag, an army, and a fleet, the average Australian taxpayer, who in 
spite of his weakness for platform oratory has a wonderfully keen eye 
for his own interests, is apt to speculate as to the cost of all this 
greatness, and the fresh burdens he may have to bear in order to 
keep up appearances in such distinguished company. 

The student of history, who knows of the freedom, the light 
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taxes, the happy unconsciousness, of our present provincial State, 
and who knows how easily the greatest of all democratic confederations 
has degenerated into a vast organisation of political ‘ bossdom’ and 
‘party spoils,’ with enormous revenues drawn from the mass of the 
people to be squandered, may be forgiven if he face the grand and 
inevitable destiny of nationhood—of ‘one people and one destiny ’— 
with some misgiving, and hope that, at least in these out-of-the-way 
southern seas, a great people may be formed, within whose borders 
there may be real freedom and good government, none being able to 
level at our newborn greatness the reproach that ‘our rich are 
becoming richer, and our poor poorer.’ 


G. H. Re. | 


Sydney: 11th April, 1891. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SIR JOHN MACDONALD 
ON IMPERIAL FEDERATION 


A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE 


In the autumn of 1881, accompanied by my eldest son, I took a 
ourney through part of the United States and Canada. Upon 
visiting Ottawa, I made the acquaintance of Sir John Macdonald, 
through the introduction of one of his personal friends and political 
supporters. The interview which then took place made so strong an 
impression upon my mind that I took copious notes of our conver- 
sation. Upon recent reference to my diary, I was much struck with 
the remarkable clearness of foresight and vigour of expression with 
which my distinguished interlocutor described and foretold ten years 
ago the difficulties which at present impede the progress of that 
Imperial Federation which he strongly desired. I have therefore 
felt it a duty to place the principal points of our conversation upon 
record. 

Ten years ago Ottawa itself, the youngest of all the capitals of 
civilised empire, appeared to me as a city built in the wilderness 
slowly struggling into a position of importance, and owing what it 
possessed of grace and dignity to the group of buildings pictu- 
resquely situated on a high rocky eminence which dominated the 
town. These were the newly built Houses of Parliament, the 
symbol and embodiment of that new and vigorous idea of Federa- 
tion which had created the Dominion of Canada out of a 
number of sparsely inhabited settlements scattered over the im- 
mense territories extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific; the 
idea of Imperial unity being suggested by the fact that the site of 
the capital itself was chosen by her Majesty the Queen. ‘ Practical 
men’ had at first scouted the idea of Canadian Federation as 
altogether visionary ; the energy of Sir John Macdonald had mainly 
contributed to the realisation of the vision as a practical reality. 
But as a practical reality it could hardly have endured and solidified 
without the realisation of that other ‘visionary project,’ the con- 
struction of the Canadian Pacific Railway, to which the Canadian 
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Premier was also devoting his incomparable energies at the time of 
my visit. 

On arriving at the pretty and unpretentious villa in the suburbs 
of Ottawa, in which the premier resided during the session of the 
Dominion Parliament, I was welcomed by Sir John with a genial 
smile and a cordial grasp of the hand. I at once noticed the re- 
semblance to Lord Beaconsfield which has been so often remarked ; 
but it was a resemblance with a difference. The resemblance was 
in the countenance only; the figure was that of a fine-looking man, 
tall, erect, and well preserved (I quote from my notes); the hair 
turning grey, the look keen and animated. He at once placed him- 
self at my disposal for any information which might be of service to . 
me, and as the conversation warmed he volunteered many details of 
a most interesting character. 

The first topic which engaged us was that of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway then in course of construction, and, calling to his 
secretary to bring in a number of plans and maps, he entered with 
much animation into a description of the various routes which had 
been discussed and decided upon. Starting from Ottawa in a W.N.W 
direction, the line was to tap Nepigon Bay on Lake Superior (which 
he at that time considered would “turn out to be a better port than 
Thunder Bay), and thence it was to proceed to Winnipeg. He also 
pointed out the alternative routes from Winnipeg to the Rocky 
Mountains, and from the Rockies to the Pacific (some points in 
which routes were still under discussion), giving his reasons for pre- 
ferring one to the other, from advantages in point of cost, or as 
tapping various sources of natural wealth, or as passing through 
regions abounding in lumber, which would supply the timber defi- 
ciencies of parts of Manitoba. And, as he spoke of the future pro- 
spects of the great North-West Territory, of its capabilities and 
resources, agricultural and metallurgical, and of its destiny as the 
home of a great and flourishing population, his face glowed and his 
eye fired with the enthusiasm of a prophet of old. I am told that 
such moods, or at all events their outer manifestations, were with 
him exceedingly rare. I can conceive it to have been the outpour- 
ing of a mind worn with a struggle of which the success was then 
apparently within grasp, and of which, owing to my expressions of 
sympathy, I became the accidental recipient. For he regarded the 
great railway, not only from the point of view of enhancing the 
material prosperity of the Dominion, but as the necessary agent for 
consolidating that Dominion itself; and not only so, but, as he ex- 
pressed it, as a means for promoting the unity and security of the 
British Empire. 

From a description of the Canadian Pacific Railway he proceeded 
to give an account of the manner in which the Hudson’s Bay Terri- 
tory had passed under the control of the Dominion; of the first 
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formation of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and of its struggle with a 
company of French origin, the North-West Company, until the two 
had finally amalgamated. 

The joint company had gradually spread its authority from 
Prince Rupert’s Land, its first acquisition, over the whole of the 
western part of what is now the Dominion, and all such territorial 
rights as the company possessed had been finally purchased by the 
Dominion for a lump sum, and a title in fee-simple for certain 
limited portions of land. Upon my asking him how far northwards 
he considered the territories of the Dominion to extend, he replied 
with a smile, ‘ Right up to the North Pole, and inclusive of the 
North Pole.’ 

I was then, as now, an ardent sympathiser with the cause of 
Imperial Federation, and, emboldened by his kindness, I ventured to 
ask for his opinion on that important topic. Upon my putting it to 
him whether he thought that the idea could ever be more than a 
poet’s dream, he at once said that he believed in the possibility of 
its becoming a practical reality, and so far as Canada was concerned 
he expressed the strong desire that her union with the mother 
country might be continued and drawn closer. I asked him whether 
he thought that some form of imperial Zollverein might not be 
extremely desirable in itself, and whether it might not perhaps prove 
to be the first step towards the desired confederation, as had been 
the case with the recently reconstructed German Empire. He said 
yes, but there were difficulties in the way, and that any measure 
which might be proposed for this closer commercial union must be 
considered not merely from the point of view of the old country, but 
also with due regard to the circumstances and feelings of young and 
sparsely populated colonies. As regarded Canada, he pointed to the 
fact that in the past her manufacturing industries had been crushed 
by the importation of the surplus commodities of the United States, 
and that they had also been subjected to the manceuvres of syndicates, 
corners, and other manipulations on the part of their neighbours 
across the border, whereas they were at present flourishing under the 
provisions of the actual tariff. The conversation then turned upon 
the possibility of some system either of free trade or of low tariff 
being established, as between the various sections of a federated 
empire, for all products grown or manufactured in any part thereof, 
leaving to each section of the empire the liberty of making any tariff 
arrangements it pleased as against any foreign countries. Sir John 
thought that some form of customs union might be devised, and 
he stated that already in its tariffs Canada had shown its desire to 
favour the products of the mother country by placing lighter duties 
upon such classes of goods as came principally from Great Britain. 
But he explained that for Canada import duties were a matter of 
necessity, even as regarded revenue. Like all young communities, 
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Canada disliked direct taxation, and whatever could be raised by 
direct. taxes had a heavy first charge upon it for the expenses of the 
various provincial governments, so that few sources of revenue were 
left for the Central Government of the Dominion except the customs 
and excise duties. And in the present stage of its existence the ex- 
penditure for public works of actual necessity for knitting together 
and developing the immense territories of the Dominion was exceed- 
ingly heavy in proportion to. the population. 

Again, the boundary of the Dominion was conterminous with 
that of the United States throughout the whole length of its territory. 
So long as the United States elected to raise its revenue more by 
customs duties than by direct taxation, the action of Canada would 
be influenced in the same direction. For settlers would be inclined 
to select the southern side of the border rather than the northern, 
if they found the direct taxation cheaper on the United States side 
than on the Canadian. Sir John also alluded to the point, that 
a very small duty on the importation of foreign grain into England, 
whilst admitting colonial grain free, would be of immense importance 
to the agricultural interests of Canada. ; 

Throughout the whole of the conversation Sir John showed him- 
self to be a sincere and consistent- believer in Imperial Federation ; 
never losing sight, however, of the many difficulties which would 
have to be overcome in the attainment of the desired consummation. 
As regarded the military and naval considerations involved in a system 
of federation, he fully appreciated the great advantages of mutual 
and organised defence, and he believed that. under a well-considered 
arrangement the colonies would be willing to contribute towards the 
expenses incurred for joint protection. He alluded with some 
feeling to the manner in which colonial aspirations and advice had 
at times been unnecessarily ‘ snubbed’ by certain administrations in 
the old country. And by a subsequent conversation with one of 
his colleagues in the Government, I was induced to suppose that the 
allusion may have had some reference to the fact that the. Canadian 
Government had desired the retention of at least a couple of 
regiments of British troops as a symbol of united empire, and as a 
garrison for Quebec, the strongest place d’armes on the American 
continent. But although the Dominion had been willing to bear 
the whole expense, the request had been refused by the Home 
Government, and the troops finally removed. 

Upon my speaking to Sir John of the objections which are so 
commonly raiséd against any scheme of federation, on account of 
the distance between the mother country. and her colonies, he 
replied with animation: ‘Do you speak of the ocean which unites 
us? I have the honour,’ he continued, ‘ of sitting in the Dominion 
Parliament as member for Victoria, Vancouver's Island. I am kindly 
taken upon trust by my constituents, for owing to the length of the 
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journey I have never once been able to visit them, but I find it 
necessary in the interests of the Dominion to visit London almost 
every year. We then spoke of the ocean as being the great con- 
necting link between the different parts of the Empire ; as the best 
of military roads, because we had, or could and ought to have, undis- 
puted command of it ; and as the cheapest and best of all commercial 
routes, over which, as the great carriers of the world, our mercantile 
marine possessed undoubted supremacy. 

So ended my conversation with the most remarkable statesman 
and patriot that constitutional government in our colonies has yet 
produced. During the ten years that have since elapsed, his public 
action has been entirely consistent with the ideas which he so warmly 
expounded in 1881. The last political struggle in which he was 
engaged ended in a victory over opponents who were proposing 
measures which were calculated, in his opinion, to weaken and even- 
tually to destroy the connection between Canada and the Empire. 
We are now deploring his death, but surely ‘he being dead yet 
speaketh.’ For those who earnestly desire the unity of the Empire, 
it is encouraging to reflect that Sir John Macdonald, who achieved 
Canadian federation in spite of the croaking of the ‘ highest and 
most respectable authorities,’ was also a staunch and steadfast believer 
in the future success of imperial federation. Surely the opinion of 
one such man outweighs the utterances of a whole host of croakers! 
The unification of Italy and the formation of the German Empire were 
both pronounced to be absolutely impossible until the events belied 
the prophecies. It is true, however, that the Cavour or the Bismarck of 
British imperial federation is yet to be found, or to announce himself ! 
~ ‘There are two germ ideas, from either of which the actual or- 
ganism of imperial federation may proceed; they are, respectively, 
commercial union and military union. A conference for the con- 
sideration of subjects of mutual interest concerning the great self- 
governing colonies and the mother country was held in London in the 
year 1887. No well-wisher to the interests of our race can doubt that 
great and abiding good has resulted from this first attempt at the 
convocation of an Imperial deliberative assembly. If the question of 
closer commercial union was only tentatively discussed, the prin- 
ciple of co-operation between the colonies and the mother country 
for mutual naval and military defence was certainly advanced more 
than one stage by the arrangements decided upon at this conference. 
Not the least important of the proceedings of the conference was the 
initiation of the principle of consulting an assembly of representatives 
of the colonies upon matters of an international character which 
affected colonial interests. This was actually done at five of the 
sittings reported as confidential.' On the other important questions 
which were discussed at this conference, I will not now enter. 


For a very able report by the Rev. Canon Dalton upon this Conference, I would 
refer to vol. xix. of the Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
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The Imperial Federation League is now seeking to bring about 
another conference of a similar character, but with the object, if pos- 

sible, of learning the views of the colonies as to some scheme of 

federation. The London Chamber of Commerce has appointed a 

committee for the purpose of eliciting information and promoting 

discussion as to the possibilities of a closer commercial union between 

Great Britain and her colonies, and this subject will also be brought 

forward for discussion at a conference of the chambers of commerce 

of the Empire to be held in London next year, and for which the 

London chamber has forwarded invitations. Undoubtedly the crux 

in this problem consists in the divergence in thought and practice 

between the mother country and the colonies as regards free trade 

and protection, and the question, to be successfully treated, must be 
approached in no mere doctrinaire spirit. Commercial relations 

between the old country and the colonies are becoming of more and 

more importance as compared with foreign trade, and free trader as I 

am I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that in one respect the pro- 

tectionist United States has outstripped free trade England. For 

the United States has at least established perfect free trade between 

all portions of her own vast territory. 

Without venturing in these pages to prophesy as to the form 
which the federation of the British Empire may take if it be ever 
accomplished, I may remark that in most cases where kindred tribes 
have formed themselves into a nation, the idea of mutual protection 
for military defence has been the prevailing motive. It may be 
assumed, and in fact it is already beginning to be realised, that the 
great colonies if they are to remain united to us will be able and willing 
to contribute in varying proportions towards the expenses of a system 
of common defence naval and military. In this event, the contributing 
sections of the Empire must necessarily have some voice in the expen- 
diture of the funds so contributed. They will have to send represen- 
tatives to some central consultative body, whatever it may be called. 
Such a body might contain within itself the germ of the future 
representative assembly, the truly Imperial Parliament. To this 
assembly may be relegated such functions for the good of all 
sections of the Empire as the separate sections may from time 
to time deem it advisable to entrust to it without in any way inter- 
fering with the individual self-government of the various colonies 
and of the mother country itself. 

Should not the achievements and opinions of such a man as the 
statesman who has departed from us incite us to eschew in regard to 
the politics of the Empire the ‘ craven fear of being great?’ If it may 
not be given to us to realise that grand idea, the confederation of all 
the nations which have sprung from the race nurtured in these isles, 
should we not at least use all our energies to promote the union and 
political consolidation of that Greater Britain which still owns one flag 
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and acknowledges one sovereign? So that, closely joined together 
for the purposes of mutual’ defence, and connected to our mutual 
advantage by all the ties of growing commercial intercourse, we may 
be so strong in our unity that none would venture to attack us, so 
peaceful in our aspirations that we should neither attempt nor desire 
to be aggressive towards other nations. 

S. B. Boutton. 


Postscript 


Since the foregoing article has been in type some weighty words have been 
uttered by Lord Salisbury in reply to the deputation from the Imperial Federation 
League which waited upon him at the Foreign Office on the 17th of June. His 
Lordship’s emphatic declaration that the subject was ‘of profound importance,’ 
involving ‘neither more nor less than the future of the British Empire,’ and his 
indication that the time was come for some definite scheme of Federation to be 
formulated, furnish evidence that the question is approaching the range of practical 
politics. His definition of the two bases upon which a confederation should be 
established—the Zollverein and the Kriegsverein—is clear and precise, and whilst 
the Zollverein would be of incalculable benefit to the empire, the Kriegsverein 
appears to be absolutely essential to the maintenance of its integrity.—S. B. B. 
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